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THE Committee appointed by the Agricultural and Hor+ 
ticultural Society to direct the publication of the Papers 
read before them , take this opportunity to inform the Public 
Jiat the grounds of their choice are and will continue to be 3 
the importance and singularity of the subjects, or the advan¬ 
tageous manner of treating them; without pretending to 
mswer for the certainty of the facts or the propriety of 
the reasonings, contained in the several papers so published , 
which must still < t on the credit or judgment of their re¬ 
spective authors. 
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the fingers, and extirpating them with an instrument named 
Kurpee. The Castor Oil plant on account of the oil, which 
is used for burning and other purposes, is extensively culti¬ 
vated at Allahabad ; also tobacco, and some delicious species 
of melons, and a great variety of other vegetables. 

11th. Waste lands are brought occasionally into cultiva¬ 
tion, but no attempt, I understand, is ever made to improve 
land. I have no idea of the extent in which waste land 
exists. Embankments are not found necessary in this part 
of the country. 

12th. The country around Allahabad is exceedingly fer¬ 
tile after the rains, and from October to March. Some of 
the fields are enclosed, but for the most part the lands are 
mixed, being only separated by means of a stone, or some 
other landmark. Drains are cut when the rains are heavy 
for the purpose of allowing the superabundant moisture to 
escape from the fields. 

13th. Manure is made use of, and consists of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of filth, which are procurable in the city and 
adjacent villages- It is purchased from mehturs and others, 
at the rate of four or five carts for the rupee. Twelve or 
fourteen carts are reckoned in general sufficient for one bzga. 
The mode of manuring is hv opening the ground with the 
plough to the extent of six or eight inches, then placing the 
manure in the furrow, and afterwards mixing it with the soil. 
This is practised annually before the Rubee harvest. The 
ground is manured anterior to the sowing, of the Kureef \ by 
admitting sheep to remain during the night in the fields, the 
dung of which animals it appears is reckoned particular¬ 
ly fine. 

14th. No land in this district is cultivated, I understand 
as grass land for the food of cattle ; but such lands as are 
deemed unfit for producing Kureef or Rubee, are allowed to 
run waste, and then cattle areSurned loose into those fields 
for the purpose of eating the grass and herbs which sponta¬ 
neously make their appearance. Grass is never dried for the 
purpose of making hay, but a large kind is much prized be¬ 
ing employed for thatching bungalows and huts. * 
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15th. Gardens are cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad in which many of the productions of Europe are 
brought to very tolerable perfection. My garden, which 
is by no means the finest at the station, contains amongst 
others the' following list of plants : 

Lemons, Lime, Orange, Citron, Pomegranate, Pumple- 
muss. Figs, Lichees, Guavas, Peaches, Apples, Vines, Cus¬ 
tard Apple, Papayas, Plantains, Jarnuns, Jujubes, Mangoes, 
Lall Saug, Turraee, Pulwal, Sallad, Artichoke, Native Goose¬ 
berry, Onions, Garlic, Potatoes, Radishes, Water Cresses, 
Garden Cresses, Sage, Mint, Cucumbers, Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Baygoons, Pease, Pumpkins, Beans, Carrots, Parsley, 
Pinks, small flowers, Marygold, Myrtle, Jessamine, and 
Oleander. 

The turnips, potatoes, pease, beans, cauliflowers, &c. ap¬ 
pear to me as fine as in Europe, and might, I apprehend, be 
L* aught to any degree of perfection ; they flourish in the cold 
season. The Lichees are su all; Strawberries I have often 
attempted in vain to produce in the garden, the soil in this 
garden seems to disagree with them, but *hey come to fine 
perfection in the soft ble "h soil near the Jumna. Turnips 
and onions are cultivated i»y Aloosoolmans, as Hindoos from 
prejudices of caste refuse to eat them. The latter however 
eat. potatoes, which 1 understand have been introduced by 
the English into this district, and were at first objected to on 
account of caste by the Brahmuns. To my own taste some 
of the vegetables are bitter, and it is, I believe, generally 
remarked, that after the first year the produce of Europe * 
seeds have a bitterish taste, but it seems to me that this could 
be remedied by cultivation; and it is undoubtedly possible 
to improve the different kinds of garden vegetables in the 
manner they are improved in Europe. 

I Oth. The chief orchards, which are raised in this quarter, 
are those of Mangoes and Ja*duns ; there are several varie¬ 
ties of fruits. The mangoes are very fine, so are the 
custard apples, the melons absolutely delicious, the grapes 
are also good, the apples small aud raised with difficulty,— 
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peaches grow with ease and no objection is made to eating 
them by any one. Bela fruit and mulberries also grow in 
the district. Grafting is known ; but no attempts are made 
by natives to introduce the cultivation of new plants. 

1 /th. My information respecting the state of timber plan¬ 
tations is exceedingly limited. Mango trees. Tamarind* 
Maruca, Neeni, Peepul, But, and a variety of others grow 
Commonly. The Toddy tree and Date tree are likewise seen. 
The underwood is considei-ed only useful for fuel, which is 
very scarce and valuable at Allahabad. 

18th. The obstacles to agricultural improvement consist 
merely in the apathy of the natives, and the little regard paid 
to this subject by Europeans. Were the latter practically 
to commence improvement in the cultivation of land, and 
explain to the natives the principles upon which improvement 
proceeds and the advantages derivable from it, I am convinc¬ 
ed a better system might with facility be introduced, and 
attended with incalculable benefit to every portion of the 
comm unitj'. 

19th. The comforts of the peasantry, or lower orders, in 
this district, as far as can be judged from external appear¬ 
ance, are extremely few. Their houses are uncomfortable 
In the utmost degree, and the appearance of their persons in 
many instances is that of squalid wretchedness and extreme 
poverty. Great numbers of beggars, filthy in their dress, if 
a few dirty rags deserve that name, and often even without a 
vestige of clothes, wretchedly meagre and poverty-struck in 
their aspect, are seen in the streets of Allahabad. In every 
part of the city amid the remains of former grandeur, are 
now visible only mud huts of the most pitiful kind, and even 
those are seen in ruin; and when huts become dilapidated 
by the rains no attempt seems ever made to remove the 
ruined walls, or build other habitations in the place of those 
that have fallen. In consequenfce of this unaccountable ne¬ 
glect and idleness, the streets every where present the aspect 
of a -dilapidated and fallen city, instead of a flourishing 
metropolis, worthy of being the capital of a fine country, and 
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situated in perhaps the most advantageous spot for inland 
commerce discoverable in Hindoosthan. The remarks noiv 
made, apply to every village and town I have seen in the dis¬ 
trict; want of comfort, ruin, and filth in «the houses land 
streets, apathy, ignorance, and indolence in their inhabitants, 
are the distinguishing characteristics of the towns and their 
population. 

This deplorable state of things, there can be no doubt, is 
owing to the unrestrained rapacity of the higher classes of 
natives, the laxity, or rather total absence of municipal regu¬ 
lations, and the ignorance, apathy, and indolence of all 
classes. It must therefore continue and increase, to the 
great injury of the country and the detriment of the public 
revenue, until j European exertion be allowed to have its due 
weight in the country, and Europeans be permitted to give 
full scope to the energies of their intellectual endowments 
and corporeal activity, under due regulations, in a channel 
of proper direction. The reasoning by which I have been led 
to form this conclusion is as follows :—Wherever a European, 
with the means of livelihood is found in this district, he is 
invariably seen surrounded with natives who make of him an 
easy and fertile source of existence for themselves and fami¬ 
lies ; and those who are in the service of Europeans, are 
constantly discovered in possession of means of livelihood, 
while others of the same class are perhaps starving. Sup¬ 
pose for instance a person’s establishment comprehends 
upwards of twelve servants, each of whom has generally more 
than four others depending upon him for support, one Euro¬ 
pean upon a very limited salary will be found to give bread 
to upwards of 50 persons, who but for his service, would 
be destitute of the means of subsistence. Two cotton 
screw’s are at this place in the possession of a Euro¬ 
pean ; when those screws are in work, not less than from one 
to two hundred people receive employment, and possess the 
means of existence, who are perfectly destitute and devoid 
of any other source of livelihood, that is to say, unless they 
can procure work as coolies some where else. It cannot. 
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therefore} I think admit of dispute, that since the natives 
themselves contribute so little towards the support of the 
mass of the lower orders, were the numbers of Europeans 
increased at every station, and those allowed to take their 
due interest in the country, by possessing land of their own, 
and establishing independent manufactories, such a system 
would speedily tend to the amelioration of the present dis¬ 
tressing state of things, and add very much to the security 
of the Company’s Government and the augmentation of their 


revenues. 


III.— Memorandum of Wheat cultivated along the course of 
the river Jumna on both sides. By Major-General Hard¬ 
wick. 


KUTEEA, FROM BUNPELKHUND. 

This wheat is sown between the 25th September and 10th 
of October following, on lands within the rise of the river 
Jumna in the periodical rains, when the waters have retired 
within their banks for the last time in the season. The soil 
is once ploughed only, and sown in furrows, the first plough, 
which forms the furrow, is followed by a man who scatters 
the seed, and a second plough follows the first, and in form¬ 
ing the next furrow, turns the mould over into the first. It 
is next rolled to settle the earth, and the seed is then left 
to its fate, and the husbandman trusts to occasional showers 
and night dews for bringing the crop to maturity. The crop 
is generally fit for reaping by the middle of March j it grows 
to the height of from five to six feet in favourable situations, 
and within the inundations of the Jumna in particular, a 
great deal of this wheat is cultivated. 

The same cultivation extends to lands inundated by other 
rivers of Bundelkhund and peculiarly favourable to this de¬ 
scription of wheat. On the higher lands, where the soil is 
sandy, it is sometimes cultivated, but it must then be 
brought to maturity by the aid of irrigation. 
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The flour produced from this grain is of a reddish east, 
hat the natives esteem it highly nutritious and easy of 
digestion. 

DAOUDY OR DESEE. 

This is the common Wheat in cultivation in all parts of the 
Dooab. The better sort is not just, now to be had in the 
market. I believe however there is no other difference be¬ 
tween Awui and Doem than what is occasioned by cultivation. 

Ylth May, 1821. Tnos. Hardwick. 


IV.— Mr. Stirling's Replies to the Queries. 

To Dr. W. CAREY, 

Secretary to the Agricultural Society. 

Sir, 

I have been favoured with your letter and have the pleasure 
to forward to you the information I have, (small as it is) 
with regard to the objects to which you have done me the 
honor to request my attention. Some of the questions 
being of too refined a nature, and supposing a greater degree 
of dexterity and improvement in agriculture than what ex¬ 
ists in this or in other districts contiguous to the Nurmuda, 

I have been obliged to omit them and leave them un¬ 
answered. 

1st Q,. What is the distinguishing character of the climate 
in the district where you reside > This inquiry refers parti¬ 
cularly to its dampness or dryness, and thejirevailing degree 
of cold or heat, also to its being sheltered, or exposed, and 
the effects of these circumstances upon the productions of 
the soil ? 

A. /This climate is dry. It is by no means singular for 
ex&eJbive heat or cold. It begins to be cool from the com¬ 
mencement of the rains which continue to the beginning of 
March*.when the heat becomes very powerful. The district 
is sheltered on the North and South by ranges of hills ; on 
the former by the hills which skirt the^Curmuda, and on the 
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latter by the hills which are topped by the Mahadeva hills and 
form an inferior range,, it is open on the West, from which 
quarter the wind invariably blows, unless on the approach 
of rains and storms when it shifts to other points of the 
compass without constancy. It is likewise protected by 
certain hills or} the East. This situation I conceive very 
favourable to its productions as it receives the most whole¬ 
some and healthy wind, whereas the East, the most pernici¬ 
ous, is excluded, and the South and North are shut out by * 
the hills on either side. 

2nd Q. What is the nature of the soil, is it argillaceous, 
calcareous, or sandy ? What the substrata, what its eleva¬ 
tion, whether it contains low swamps, fertile plains or hills, 
and if it be mountainous, what the elevation of the hills, and 
their fitness or unfitness for agricultural purposes ? 

A. The soil is I think calcareous in its nature, when * et 
it is impossible to walk upon it as it sinks very much, per¬ 
haps four inches by the weight of an ordinary man ; on the 
contrary, w hen dry it is hard, and having received the heat 
of the sun one month or less it becomes cracked, and these 
cracks, together with holes that are formed during the rains, 
make it unpleasant to ride upon. 

Dessilit. ornne solum penetratque Tartura rimis. 

Lumen et infern urn tercet cum conjuge regem. 

The substratum of this black rich soil is of a white muddy 
colour, firm, and quite different from the upper stratum ; it 
has a good deal of sand in its composition, and a great deal 
of limestone. From the bottom of the Southern hills to the 
banks of the I^/urmuda, the district is one large and exten¬ 
sive plain, and in the months of January and February, a 
complete and almost uninterrupted sheet of fertility, of the 
finest and most luxuriant crops. 1 am unable to give any 
correct information of the elevation of the district or the hills 
which invest it on the three sides, but 1 have reason to be¬ 
lieve that it is several hundred feet above the level of the sea: 
: the hills are of course higher in proportion. The portion of 
the hills compreheilucd in this district, is well cultivated and 
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contains many valleys which are not inferior to the plains in 
richness. 

3rd Q. What are. the facilities for disposing 1 of the pro¬ 
duce ? Is there a facility of water carriage from the remote 
parts of the district to the larger towns, or must the produce 
be conveyed by land carriage ? 

A. The difficulties of disposing of the produce are great, 
as every thing depends upon land carriage, which, although 
at all times expensive, is frequently rendered still more so by 
the demand not being supplied. .lubhulpoor, Nagpoor, and 
Saugur are the chief markets to which the grain of the dis¬ 
trict is carried, and Mirzapoor is supplied with its cotton. 

6th Q. Is there any regular system of irrigation, and if 
so, to what extent is it carried, whether merely to land culti¬ 
vated with rice, or to grass lands and those cultivated with 
other articles of produce ? 

A. A species of irrigation prevails, which is extended not 
merely to rice lands, but. it is found favourable in the produc¬ 
tion of wheat crops ; indeed one iiekl of this description often 
produces two crops, the one of rice, the other of wheat or 
gram ; a field of large dimensions, has a bank thrown up on 
every side, which keeps in the water, when, the rain falls. 
The field thus becomes soaked, and in a measure manured, 
by the end of the rains ; on being merely scratched with a 
plough, and the seed thrown in, the finest crop is produced, 

” iih comparatively little labour and expense. There are 

■ y few instances, and (those only in gardens u hich produce 
i. me of tiie commonest vegetables) of wells being used in 
he culture of the land, the Persian wheel however is resort¬ 
ed to in these cases. 

9th Q. What are the usual implements used in hus¬ 
bandry, and have any attempts been made to improve those 
in common use, or to introduce others more effectual ? Do 
you know’ of any public spirited men of property who would 
be likely to make experiments on their estates with improved 
implements ? 

A. There are two sorts of ploughs employed, one used 
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vertically, the other horizontally, the former for cutting stub- 
ble and weeds, the latter for turning up the soil, after it has 
been cleared of the forementioned obstructions. The grain 
when ripe is cut with a sickle, and winnowed after it has 
been separated from the sheaf by being trodden under the 
feet of bullocks : I am not aware that any attempt has been 
made to improve those implements in common use, or to 
introduce others more effectual. There are no doubt many 
men who would have no objection to make experiments with 
improved implements provided they were satisfied that they 
Should derive benefit from the trial. 

ft 

10th G. What is the state of cultivation, what the dif¬ 
ferent articles cultivated, and to what extent respectively ? 
What is the season for sowing, and reaping the different 
crops ? Is there any alternation of crops, and what is the 
rotation usually observed ? Are the fields kept clean from 
weeds, and by what method 5 

A. The lands are well cultivated and produce the iollowing 
articles : Wheat, Rice, Gram, Musoor, Moog, Jooar, Teel, 
Urur, Rehur and Cotton. Wheat and gram are sown in 
nearly equal proportions ; Musoor in less than either, these 
three compose generally the winter crop. Iri the hills, 
beside these, two other species of articles called Koda 
Kootkee are sown at the commencement of rains; the-cul¬ 
tivation of cotton is increasing ; about 30,000 maunds were 
produced and exported this year. There are two harvests, 
the one after the rains, the other commencing about the 
middle of February and, when late, the beginning of March, 
as in Hindoostan. The natives are not perfectly aware of the 
good derived from an alternation of crops; experience has 
however taught them to sow wheat only in the finest soil, 
reserving gram for the less fertile: Koda Kootkee are often 
sown in new soils preparatory to sowing gram. Gram is 
supposed to improve the soil'and at last to make it capable 
of producing wheat in the rainy season. The fields are weed¬ 
ed with a small hand instrument fit for rooting up the weeds. 
Weeding is used especially where cotton or Jooar is sown. 
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It is found unnecessary in the winter crops, as the weeds do 
not then sprang with the same exuberance, as they do in 
the rainy season. 

11th Q. Are &ny attempts made to cultivate waste lands 
and to improve land in general ? What is the quantity of 
waste land within the district where you reside, and of what 
description is it ? Are embankments carried on to any ex¬ 
tent, and what is the method usually employed in making 
them ? 

A. There is very little waste land if any in the district; 
there are many villages not fully cultivated. The only attempt 
to improve the land is by the species of irrigation above men¬ 
tioned, much money is expended in some parts of the dis¬ 
trict in throwing up banks of earth, the retention of water is 
supposed to improve the land and to save expense. 

12th Q,. What is the state of the country around you ? 
Are the farms enclosed, or are the lands of different tenants 
intermixed in open fields ; is any attention paid to draining, 
and what are the methods employed to clear the lands of 
superabundant moisture ? 

A. The country immediately around is quite a plain, in¬ 
tersected now and then with ravines, near to which is ahvaj r s 
some bed of a nulla, into which the waters are carried in the 
time of the rains. The months of December, January,,and 
February present most beautiful cultivation extending with¬ 
out interruption as far as the eye can reach j every village 
is surrounded with a quantity of trees, forming as it were, a 
tuft in which the village is placed. There are few or no trees 
in the space between villages, that ground being completely 
covered with crops of corn. The farms are not enclosed. In 
riding for many kross at this season of the year, (the end of 
June,) you would find scarcely one field enclosed. The lands 
of different tenants and zemindars are therefore intermixed in 
open fields. No attention whatever is paid to draining, as 
it is not required in such a country as this, where the super¬ 
fluous moisture is carried off by small nullas. 

13th Q. Is any system of manuring observed ? What 
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are the kinds of manure employed, in what state axe they 
put upon the land, and in what quantities to the biga ? 

A. No sort of manure is used in this district, such a sys¬ 
tem being entirely unknown and almost unrequired. 

14th Q. Is any, and what proportion of the lands in 
your district employed as grass land, and of what kind ? Is 
it upland, or meadow ? Are any attempts made to cut and 
convert the grass into hay ? What are the facilities for im¬ 
proving grass land, making hay, and applying that kind of 
produce more effectually to the feeding and improvement 
of stock ? 

A. A certain quantity of the ground attached to a village, 
is frequently employed as grass land; but no calculation as 
to the proportion can be made. In the hills a greater quan¬ 
tity of grass is produced and is cut down and converted into 
food for cattle ; it is likewise used for covering huts. The 
method of making hay as practised in England, is not known ; 
however, meadow land produces very sweet grass and is 
used for feeding the cattle. It is seldom cut till it has be¬ 
come dry and consequently loses much of its qualities by 
having been uncut when in a moist and green state. 

15th Q,. Is there any disposition in your part of the 
country to cultivate gardens, either for use or ornament ? and 
to'"what extent can any of the productions of Europe be 
brought to perfection ? Do those plants whicii are common 
in Europe thrive with you in the rainy season ) Do Beans, 
Peas, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Turnips, and other European 
-productions perfect their seeds, and retain their qualities, or 
do they degenerate ? Is it not possible to improve the vari¬ 
ous sorts you have in the manner they are improved in 
Europe ? 

A. There is no disposition whatever to cultivate gardens; 
this amusement is even less resorted to than in the Dooab, 
Agra, or Barelly districts. JBean^, Peas, Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Turnips, I have reason to believe would perfect their 
seeds in this country. In the Saugor district seven days 5 
march north of this, these productions perfect their seeds 
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arid arrive at a great degree of perfection. Peas, Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers may be had without difficulty for nine 
months in the year. I believe indeed, that peas are often 
reared in the rains, but they require more attention and care 
at that season than at any other. 

16th Q. Is any attention paid to orchards ? What are 
the principal fruits cultivated ? what attention is paid to the 
improvement of them by grafting, budding, or raising new 
varieties from seeds ? Are any attempts made to introduce 
new species or varieties from other countries ? 

A. As the natives have no disposition to cultivate gardens, 
they likewise pay no attention to orchards. 

17th Q. What is the state of Woods, or of Timber plan¬ 
tations ? Have any new plantations of useful Timber beeii 
made, and wliat has been the method pursued ? What are 
the usual Timber trees in the district, and wliat the species 
which may be cultivated to most profit ? Is the underwood 
considered as valuable, or thrown away as useless ? 

A. Upon this query I may be allowed to inform you, that 
Ebony is obtainable, as likewise Teak on the borders of this 
district, and also a most valuable wood called Shishoo, a 
very hard reddish black sort of wood, heavy in weight, and 
bears a most beautiful polish. The hills are well wooded ; 
but the best wood is only to be had by going into the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Chundwara. The other parts of the ques¬ 
tion of course I must leave unanswered, as no plantations 
exist, and wood is not considered of any value : he who takes 
the trouble to fell a tree claims that tree as his property. 

18th Q. What do you think are the obstacles to agricul¬ 
tural improvement ? and what do you suggest as the most 
appropriate remedies to them ? 

A. I am unable to suggest remedies, as I am not aware 
that there exist at present any material defects in agriculture 
of such an obvious nature that the native could easily correct 
them. 

19th Q. Tn what manner do you think the comforts of 
the peasantry around you could be increased, their health 
better secured, and their general happiness promoted. 
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A. The comforts of the peasantry would no doubt he in¬ 
creased by securing to each individual his own proper income 
after he has discharged whatever claims the Government 
might have had upon it. They require to be protected in. 
many instances from the oppressions often exercised upon 
them by their landlords. After they have been secured in 
their property mid persons, their health and happiness must 
depend, I conceive, principally on themselves. 

20th Q,. In what manner do you suppose useful know¬ 
ledge on these subjects may be best obtained and diffused ? 

A. The best manner in which useful knowledge on these 
subjects, may be obtained and diffused is, in my opinion, 
that which has been already adopted by the Society. The 
diffusion of agricultural information will be, I should ima¬ 
gine, far more rapid, than its collection. To the Agricultu¬ 
rist, every improvement supplies an immediate and new fund 
of wealth ; he is enabled to make the soil bring forth its pro¬ 
duce at a less expense, either by the reduction of labour or by 
the increase and abundance of his crops ; in some instances, 
his income may be increased by the introduction and 
rearing of some new species of grain and new articles of pro¬ 
duce which perhaps formerly may have been imported from 
Other countries, at an enormous expense. To the Horticul¬ 
turist also every improvement is an acquisition to his pleasures 
and his table; every tree, every plant, every vegetable, and 
every fruit of a new species, or only grown in a distant 
climate, which he is able to bring to perfection in his own 
garden, must give unspeakable satisfaction. The soil of his 
garden must particularly demand his notice, and any method 
that is pointed out by which it can be meliorated, will no 
doubt be eagerly pursued by him. What in the world affords 
such a continued and inexhaustible fund of amusement, such 
innocent pleasure and delight as the rearing of a garden ? 
The greatest men of ancient and of modern times have striven 
to improve their gardens into paradises, and have often ap¬ 
peared more dignified and better men in this occupation, than 
they ever did when seated on their thrones, or in the exercise 
of their public offices. 
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As the natives are firm allies to their own interest, they 
will readily catch at every agricultural improvement. The 
simple routine of the agricultural labours of their forefathers, 
will yield to the more improved methods bf modern times, 
when they find themselves rewarded by tlie adoption of the 
latter and the relinquishment of the former. The enterpris¬ 
ing will first enter the path of advancement, and the more 
prudent, will quickly follow their footsteps. In the education 
of adults in Europe it appears to be a new and much approv¬ 
ed method to combine agricultural occupationsTwith mental 
acquirements. As this mode of education seems to me to 
exhibit bright prospects of diffusing useful information on 
agricultural subjects, I make no hesitation in naming the 
famous and much celebrated school at Hofwyl in Switzerland 
as a proper model for any schools which may be hereafter 
instituted in this country, in the establishing of which the 
Society may possess sufficient influence. If such a mode of 
education should be successfully introduced, I apprehend 
the advantages would be manifold. I cannot conceive any 
measure which would tend so much to the production of 
universal improvement, as the diffusion of Agricultural and 
Horticultural knowledge among the native subjects of our 
Government. I shall only add the words >f an advocate of 
this system of education in support of the above recom¬ 
mendation. ff That one of the happiest thoughts the genius 
of utility ever suggested, was, that of rendering the labours 
of the field subservient to education, and placing a school 
at the tail of a plough.” 


V. —On a new mode of preserving Seeds, By D. Scott, Esq. 
Cooch Beharj October 12, 1$21. 

Pear Sir, 

I beg to communicate to tbe Agricultural Society a mode 
of preserving garden seeds in a state fit for vegetation. It 
VOL*. I. 
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consists in keeping them in a state of perfect dryness, by 
Inclosing them in glass phials, previously half filled, with 
parched bran, charcoal properly prepared, or any other sab* 
stance possessing the power of attracting moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

I beg to forward as a specimen a phial containing some 
turnip seeds despatched from Scotland in March, 1820, and 
still capable of vegetating, although only in a partial degree, 
which, to the best of my recollection, was the case when they 
arrived nearly two years ago. 

The bran or charcoal ought to be heated, the latter to 
redness under sand, and the former until it just begins to 
get brown, and to be allowed to cool in closed phials, after 
which the seeds are to be introduced and secured from the 
access of the air. It may also be useful to prevent sudden 
changes of temperature by keeping the phials in a box 
packed in cotton. 

The bran or flour of any sort of grain will answer, all kinds 
I have tried gaining an addition of about 20 per cent, to 
their Weight on exposure to the atmosphere after being 
parched, but 1 should, upon the whole, prefer charcoal, as 
the least Liable itself to change, although it does not attract 
so much moisture as the other substances. 

I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

D. SCOTT. 

P. S. I beg to observe that the seeds now sent were put 
up after being dried in January, 1821, with parched oatmeal, 
and had not been opened until the beginning of this month. 
The other seeds of various kinds despatched at the same time 
were sown last October, and succeeded perfectly. 
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VI.—0» a new mode of Grafting. By the President^ 

W. Leycebter, Esq. 

A short account of observations made on a Mode of increasing 
plants of a given land, which might not have been expected to 
be found in so remote a quarter , and of a mode of ingraft¬ 
ing which is supposed to be in some degree novel. 

1 encamped at Mallaghur in the vicinity of a small mad 
fort, the residence of Nuwab Bahadur Khan, and situated 
about 20 miles south of Meerut, on the high road from 
Allighur. Bahadur Khan is well known in the Western 
Provinces as having been one of the native Sirdars engaged 
in the campaigns under Lord Lake, and for his active zeal 
in the improvement of the native breed of horses, and, gene¬ 
rally, for his having adopted many of the ideas and habits of 
a European. 

Among other things he had given his attention to Horti¬ 
culture, and I went over his garden with much pleasure. I 
found in it a bed of small sweet limes which obviously had 
lately been small branches of older trees, and which I could 
only account for by supposing that they had been treated in, 
what I call, the Chinese method, by ringing the bark, and 
the application of a ball of earth kept moist, until roots 
shoot therein, when the branch is cut off and becomes an 
independent plant. 

This is so common a practice here that it hardly seems 
worthy of notice, but it is not so common up the country, 
nor so easy of practice in a dry country, as to be met with 
in the garden of a native without some surprise. 

I made a man pull up one of them forcibly, and found that 
it had been formed in the manner I had supposed, and, as 
might have been expected, and, that the roots shot from the 
upper lips of the ringed bark, which might not have been so 
readily looked for, from the lower lip also. 

I inquired of the Nuwab on the subject, and learnt that he 
had a gardener who was experienced in the practice, and at 4 

• p 2 
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my request he a few months after sent me two gardeners* 
relatives of his own, who were in my service for several years. 
One at 12 Rs. per month, the other at 6 Rs. I found the 
head man most, perfectly experienced in all the different 
modes of engrafting, and pretending to a great many secrets 
touching compost and manures by which wonderful improve¬ 
ments were to be effected in our fruits. He was also in 
the habit of superintending the distillation of rose-water and 
collecting the essential oil or uttur. He had also a mode of 
engrafting which is not uncommon in the upper provinces, 
hut of which I have never seen a printed account; the com¬ 
munication of which is the principal object of this paper. 

In the season of the year when the bark easily separates 
from the wood, having previously cut off the end of a small 
branch which was considered unripe, about a quarter of an 
inch above an eligible bud, he would then make an annular 
cut round the bark about half an inch below the bud, and 
then, with a cloth in his hand, would forcibly pull off the 
ring of bark, taking care not to injure the bud, after which 
he would proceed in the same way with the buds below. 

Having collected a sufficient number and kept them fresh 
in the hollow of a leaf with a little water, he would proceed 
to the stocks to be engrafted, and having cut off the head, 
where the stock seemed of a proper size (a little less than 
the rings of bark in his possession) he would strip the bark 
in small shreds all round to a sufficient depth, until a ring: 
of the bark being applied, very exactly fitted. The shreds 
were then collected over the ring of bark and tied above, and 
bound together by a little moist clay, taking care not to 
press upon the bud. 

This perhaps combines the advantages of being the most 
successful, the most easy, and most simple mode of engrafting 
or budding. 

I made many repeated inquiries from these people regard¬ 
ing the mode in which they acquired their information, 
thinking that they might have been instructed by a Euro¬ 
pean, but they regularly asserted that their information had 
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been handed down in their family from a period beyond the 
memory of man ; and I had no reason to believe that they 
practised any deception in that respect, which must have 
been void of all utility to them. * 

These men were Mahomedans and natives of the town of 
Jwypoor, which is perhaps not without its share of singular¬ 
ity ; 'the birth-place of a Mahomedan gardener of skill 
might have been looked for in every other part of India 
with more probability of success than in the zealous Hindoo 
town of Jttypoor. 

I do not expect by this little narrative to afford much in¬ 
formation, but I am not deterred by any accumulated state 
of our records, from adding my small endeavour to put upon 
our proceedings that which seems to me not without some 
portion of interest. 

8th September, 1821. W. Leycester. 


VII .—An account of the Agriculture of the 24rPerg?mnas. 

By Baboo It a oh a Kanta Deva. 

To the Rev. W. CAREY, 

Acting Secretary to the Agricultural Society, 

Sir, 

I embrace this opportunity to answer the printed letter, 
which you were pleased to send me some months ago, requir¬ 
ing thereby various information on the subject of Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture; asking your pardon first for the 
delay which has unavoidably taken place in transmitting 
this to you, as well as for my not being able to attend the 
meetings of the Agricultural Society at night, of which you 
were so good as to forward me due notices. 

1st. The distinguishing character of the climate in the dis¬ 
trict of the Twenty-four Pergunnas is damp, and the cold 
and heat temperate. From the Bengal month of Phalgoono 
to Asarha, the air and water are saline, and from Sravmia to 
Magha, not impregnated with salt. The productions of the 
soil arennoderate. 
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2nd. The nature of the soil of this district is various* the 
Surface of some places is argillaceous* and below the surface 
calcareous, and that of other places, sandy with a stratum of 
muddy alluvium beneath it. It contains low swamps and 
fertile plains, but no hills. 

3rd. The agriculturists dispose of the produce in the in¬ 
terior, and dealers carry the same to town. There is a great 
facility for conveying it from remote parts of the district to 
the larger towns by water carriage, but there is a facility of 
land carriage too from the interior of this district to the 
presidency. 

4th. The rent for rice land is from 8 annas to 2 rupees 
per biga, for the upland from If to If, and for a homestead 2 
or 2| rupees, and the same place yields 3 or 4 Rs. a biga, more 
or less, according to the richness of the ground. The cus¬ 
tomary burdens, namely, Matlioto 1 , Parvwni*, Bhetee*, Ma- 
rocha*, Chouth 5 , Salamee®, Bata 7 , &c. which the tenants 
formerly had to bear beside their rents, have been partly 
included in their jummii”, and partly abolished by the Go¬ 
vernment. The security of continuing tenants in the occu¬ 
pation of their farms, on paying their rents, is the Pwtta or 
lease, and Jwmabwudee or rent-roll. New tenants hold a 
Pwtta, a Swnwd, an Aimdnaniff, &c. as security for their oc¬ 
cupation of the land, and execute agreements with the 
landlord. 

5tli. The general size of farms is uncertain, the tenants 
hold that quantity of land, (from 1 to 1000 b?gas more or less,) 
which is entered in their respective names in the rent-roll, 
and cultivate it cither by themselves, or jointly, or let it to 
their under tenants, on certain conditions and at a certain 
rate, and pay the rents for the same as fixed by such rental. 
When land is deserted by one tenant, it is let to another on 
a perpetual or provisional lease, for the former rent, or for 
an additional sum, as agreed ton by the present lessee. 

1 A pole tax. 2 A tax levied for worship at the full and new moon, 
3 Presents. 4 Presents made at weddings. 5 A fourth part. 6 Pre¬ 
sents to obtnin favours. 7 Discount. 8 The assessed rent. 
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6th* The crops ip this district being assisted by rain wa¬ 
ter, there is very sfelcjmn any necessity for irrigation \ when 
necessary, water is obtained from a pond, creek, or river, by 
means of a bucket and carried to the seed plot, and to the 
lands cultivated with rice, or other articles of produce* but 
grass lands are not irrigated. 

7th. The general arrangement of agricultural labours is as 
follows : rich and respectable husbandmen employ from four 
to ten servants or labourers from time to time, as necessary, 
and cultivate the lands in the proper season ; poor husband¬ 
men work themselves ; the hours of their field labour are from 


morning till 12 o’clock, and from 3 in the afternoon till the 
evening, and their cattle work during those hours, the hours 
of their domestic labour depend upon their leisure. One 
biga of land in this district is calculated to be cultivated for 
one rupee, more or less, in a favourable seasons. 8 or 10 
labourers, and 10 or 12 ploughs complete, are hired for a 
rupee per day. 

8th. The kinds of live stock are cows, goats, buffaloes, 
sheep, asses, &c. the two former are reared more commonly 
than the latter. In this district two oxen are generally re¬ 
quired to each plough during their daily labour, by which 
about 10 or 12 bigas of land are cultivated in the season. 
No attention is paid to the improvement of the breed of 
cattle. Dairies are common in places inhabited by cowherds 
or milkmen. About two seers of milk are yielded on an 
average by a cow, some cows give half a seer of milk, and 
others 5 or 6 seers; this, however, is uncommon. About 
one quarter of a seer or three and a half elmttaks of curd 
and cheese, one cliwttak of butter, and three and a half kach- 
chas or quarters of a ehwttak of ghee, are produced from 
a seer of milk. A certain quantity of the milk is boiled or 
curdled and made into sweetmeats with sugar for Hindoos. 
Cheese is made for Europeans*in some parts of Bengal, but 
not in this district. Milk spontaneously coagulated by the 
heat, or by the addition of butter-milk, is churned and butter 
is obtained from it, which is first preserved in a vessel full 
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of water, and then in « dry pot; the earner butter when clari¬ 
fied, or gently boiled and allowed id cbol, becomes ghee. 
Sheep in this, district are- small ip size, and have a small 
quantity bfwoqj ? a bl^iiket-inakfer of Calcutta says that they 
get no'more than 4 or 5 chwttaks of wool from each sheep. 
The fattening of cattle' for slaughter is not attended to by 
Hindoos. ' The cattle are turned loose to get their food in 
the fields from Mag ha to Asarha, and while rice is growing, 
i. e. from Sravwna to Pousha, they are/ed at home on grass 
cut for them, and on rice straw, and the husk of mustard 
seed formed into cakes, commonly called oil cake. Attempts 
are made sometimes to improve the breed of cattle by cross¬ 
ing them with males of larger breed, 

9th. The usual implements used in husbandry are the 
langwl or plough, kodalee or digging hoe, the niranee or weed¬ 
ing instrument, bida or rake, the mooi or harrow, kastya or 
sickle, &c. No attempts have been made to improve those 

in common use, or to introduce others more effectual, I do 

* 

not know any men of property that would make experiments 
on their estates with improved implements ; but I think they 
would be used by every body if cheap and effectual. 

10th. There are three harvests in the year commonly 
called khwnda, viz. Chita or Han't khwnda, the spring har¬ 
vest ; Bhadra or Asoo khwnda, the autumnal harvest; and 
Pouslia or Himwntik khmida, the winter harvest. The crops 
in this district are chiefly rice, of which a species called 
Aoos or properly Asoo*, is produced in a smaller quantity, 
and that named Arawn, in greater abundance and good. 
A,soo rice does not grow well in low swamps, but Amwn rice 
does, the former is sown in the month of Chitra or Visakha, 
and reaped in Sravwna or Bhadra, and the latter is sown in 
marshes in Phalgoona or Chitra, planted in Asarha, or Sra¬ 
vwna, and reaped in L r gr?<haywna or Pousha, as the season 
nermits. Asoo rice produces yn an average five, six, or seven 
unds to the b*ga, and Amwn eight or nine, more or less. 


* Early rice. 
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From two and a half or three roimuttla pTpaddy* -one maund 
of. chaool or rice fdr the table is obtained, after the husks are 
separated by the pedal. After reaping .A^<>©rice, some kinds 
of Amen called suroona and oafcmn, are soipetimes sown in 
the same fields the first-mentioned ripensin f/grahayana, 
andthe last in Kartika. -A. great variety bf pulse, n&mely, 
teora or khesaree 1 , mwsoor% krishna mooga®, sMrstt*, mwsina®, 
ywva 6 , as well as dhwnya 7 , mohwree 8 , ajwaen®, &c. are sown 
on the upland, in Unwind or Kartika, and reaped in Magha 
or JPhalgoona. * Urhur 10 , is sown in Visakha and reaped in 
Phalgft*Mi«; these articles produce on an average from a 
maund and half to two maunds and a half to thebiga. Pat 11 
is cultivated in Visakha and cut in Bhadra, and serna 1 * in 
Asarha and Bliadra. Sugar-cane is cultivated in Visakha 
and used in Magha, kwehoo 13 and sweet-potatoes in Visakha 
and Uswina, tobacco in Unwind and Phalgoona ; turmerick, 
onions, garlick, and ginger in Visakha and Magha, cotton in 
Kartika and Jyistha, and pwtola 14 in Kartika and Magha. 
These articles are produced once a year in uplands. Bai- 
g«ns ,B , commonly called brinjals, sasa, (cucumbers,) phoo- 
tee 1 ®, laoo ,T or calabashes, capsicum or red pepper, radishes, 
&c. are produced twice a year. Plantains, betie-leaf, betle- 
nut., coco-nuts, bamboos, &c. are perennial, but the stem of 
the plantain tree dies after yielding its fruit. The fields 
are kept clean from weeds with a rake and weeding instru¬ 
ment. 

11th. Attempts are made to cultivate waste lands and to 
improve other grounds ; but the quantity of waste land in 
the district, is a subject of reference to the records of the 

* A Malay name for unhusked rice. The Bengalee name is Dhan or 
Dlianya. 

1 Lathyrus sntivus. S Cicer lens. 3 Phaseolus Max. 4 Sinapis 
dlchotoma. 5 Linum usitatissimuni. 6 Bai ley, Hordenm hexaatychon.- 
7 Ccvriandrum sativum. 8 PimpindUa auisutn. 9 Ligusticum Ajouan. 
10 Cytlsus cajan. 11 Corchorna olitoiius. 12 Crotolaria juneea. 

15 Arum colocasia. 14 Trichosanthes dioica. J5 Solanum melongena. 

16 Cucumis momordica. 17 Cucurbits Jagenaria. 

vol. T. G 
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collector, who can probably give an account of it. Waste 
land consists chiefly ©f forest and pasture land, land set 
apart for receiving t%e carcases of dead cows, and some saline 
lands i the former has been gradually cultivated by individuals 
on leasee obtained from the collector. Embankments are 
made to prevent salt .water from getting into the rice fields, 
and they are occasionally cut open at places to bring and 
carry off water, that is to say, from {/gruhayimc to Asarha 
they are shut, and from Sravwna to Kartiko open. The 
method usually employed in making embankments is, to-col- 
lect a large quantity of mud in the dry season, and hen]Ht up 
on the bank, a number of posts, mats, &c. are fixed in the 
water-course and filled up with earth and rubbish, during the 
ebb tide, the particulars of which may be known upon in¬ 
quiring of the superintendents of embankments. 

12th. The state of the country is nearly as before speci¬ 
fied. The farms which are on uplands, are in some places 
enclosed with a mound or ditch, generally, however, the rice 
fields of different tenants are intermixed ; but ther« are par¬ 
ticular marks to distinguish them, viz. a crossing dike, a 
stake, a bunch of fragrant grass*, &c. The method used to, 
clear the land of superabundant moisture, is as mentioned in 
the preceding article. 

13th. A system of manuring is observed. The kind of 
manure employed near Calcutta is principally rotten cow 
dung, and in other places, the earth of old mud Avails, and 
mud dug out of ponds, and in the western part of the coxin- 
try human dung. The manure is carried about the field with 
baskets and then scattered about, ploughed and mixed with 
the soil. About half a maund of manure, more or less, is 
put on a brga. 

14th. There is no land in this district employed as grass 
land, with the exception of a small quantity of pasture land, 
which is both upland and lowland. No attempts are made 
to cut and convert grass into hay ; but grass-cutters go from 
Calcutta to the interior parts to cut grass. The advantage 

* Andropogon muricatum. s 
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of improving land by cultivating grass, which is given green 
tothecattle, is unknown*unless that which produces obicio^^ 
the straw of which is used in thatching, be so reckoned; 'all, 
however, that is done to improve that grasses nothing more 
than the burning of the standingparts of the grass annually. 
Hay is not used in feeding any cattle except horses, in pla- 
ces inhabited by Christians. Kine, &c. are fed with rice and 
straw, and graze in the fields from Magha to Jisthya. 

15th. There is a considerable inclination in thiB part of 
the country to cultivate gardens for use and ornament, and 
the productions of Europe are brought to perfection ; but 
whether they perfect their seeds, retain their qualities, or 
degenerate, is best known to those who have Been and tasted 
them both in Europe and India. I think it possible to im¬ 
prove the various sorts of indigenous fruits and plants, but 
do not know what methods are adopted for that purpose in 
Europe. 

16th. Attention is paid to orchards. The principal fruits 
which are cultivated are, coco-nuts,betle-nuts, palmyra-nuts, 
pumplemwsses, dates, mangoes, jaks or bread-fruit, rose- 
apple, jamba or eugenia, guava, pomegranate, pine-apples, 
jujubes, a great variety of limes, and plantains, peaches, 
lichees, &c. The rich pay attention to the improvement of 
some of them by grafting or raising new varieties from seeds, 
and they also attempt to introduce new species from other 
countries. The grafting of mango and jujube trees is now 
very common here. 

17th. No industry is used to raise wood in this part of the 
country. No new plantation of timber has been made, nor 
is it usual to attempt it. The chief timber trees, or species 
of wood (which are on the south-east quarter of this 
district), are hintal, aWi, kesoor, kripa, garan, bant, keora, 
khwlsee, gaoon, soondree, &c. Planks cut from kantal or 
jak-tree are the best and those of mango, eugenia, jamboo, 
the simul or the cotton tree, &c. are inferior. The uuder- 

* Sac ck arum cylindrical!*. 

G 2 
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wood is not considered valuable; it is thrown away oc¬ 
casionally* 

18th. The obstructions to agricultural improvement are 
the calamities pf the seasons, as excessive rain, drought, 
&c. and locusts, rats, birds, &c. The remedies usually em¬ 
ployed to avert calamities of the seasons are religious cere¬ 
monies, and embankments to stop inundations. Precautions 
are taken against devouring animals and insects j and drain¬ 
ing, irrigating, and manuring the lands for their improve¬ 
ment are much practised. 

19th. The comforts and happiness of the peasantry will 
be promoted, if their professional business go on well, the 
produce of their lands be increased ; and if they be not mo¬ 
lested by tbeir landlords, the public officers, and those con¬ 
nected with mercantile pursuits. Their health may be like¬ 
wise secured by those means, and by preventing the coming 
in of salt water. 

20th. Useful knowledge on these subjects may, I think, be 
obtained and diffused by communicating, corresponding, and 
associating with the collectors of land revenue, indigo plant¬ 
ers, botanists, agriculturcrs, zemindars, and the descendants 
of the late kanoongos, and by collecting books or treatises 
on these arts in Swngskr/t, Persian, and English, and turning 
them into such vernacular languages as may be deemed 
requisite. 

I remain, with cordial \\ ishes for the success of your bene¬ 
volent and laudable exertions to improve the agriculture of 
India, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Kadha Kaxta Dev a. 


Calcutta , Sept. 18, 1821. 
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YIII .—An account of the cultivation of Joomla RicCywitha 
note thereon by the President. 


Rice from Joomla/a district in Nepal, situated N. W. from 
the great valley, adjoining to the Himaiaya s and about six 
weeks journey from Katmandu. It was procured from thence 
by the intercession of Mr. Gardner through the court of Kat¬ 
mandu and was accompanied by the following memorandum. 

te Mode of sowing and cultivating the rice commonly 
called Joomla Dhan. Take the quantity of grain you intend 
to sow and having collected it in a heap in any cool place, 
cover the heap entirely with layers of moistened earth and 
rich manure mixed together. In the coux*se of ten or twelve 
days the grains of rice, that have been thus covered up, will 
sprout and send forth green shoots; when this takes place, 
they are ready for sowing. The ground on which you intend 
to sow, must be prepared as follows. It is to he plentifully 
covered with water and ploughed until the water has become 
well mixed with the earth. The grain is to be strewed upon 
the ground whilst in this saturated state, and it will assur¬ 
edly thrive. Should it appear to require water afterwards, 
as the crop advances, water must be given at discretion.” 

My Dear Sir, 

The above is a description, and mode of cultivation of a 
variety of mountain rice, a box of which I have in charge to 
present to our Society in Dr. Wallich’s name. I should have 
made this communication earlier, but have been prevented in 
various ways. My wish is to know if you can suggest any 
mode to make the communication useful, and wish for any 
as an experiment. 

I do not see that it^ can be useful in our provinces south 
of the mountains. 

Your’s very sincerely, 

W, Leycester. 


Sept. 19, 1821. 
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IX.—-T® the Rev, Dr, W, Carey, Secretary to the Agricul¬ 
tural Society. . r 

Sin, • '■ 

2 do myself the pleasure to transmit for the information 
of the Agricultural Society some specimens of plants affect** 
ed by the disease named Kindool by the natives, which 
annually attacks and destroys large quantities of Bqjra. Tins 
year it seems more than usually prevalent, and is accidently 
occasioned by moisture, the dews at present being very 
heavy and resting for several hours upon the plant, which is 
just coming into the ear. 

This disease is obviously allied to smut, from which it 
however differs in several particulars, especially in the swell¬ 
ing of the seed, which is very analogous to the tumefaction 
attending inflammation in the animal body, which is not 
observed in the ears of barley affected with smut. 

Although so prevalent I am not aware of any European 
having noticed this disease before myself, nor am I acquaint¬ 
ed with any printed notice respecting it, besides that which 
is contained in my late publication on Morbus Oryzeus. 

Should the Society deem this subject of sufficient import¬ 
ance to attract their attention it will afford me much pleasure 
-to afford them all the information regarding it which it may 
be in my power to acquire. 

I have, &c. . 

Allahabad, Oct * 9, 1821. R. Tytler. 


X.--- To the Rev. Dr , Carey , Secretary to the Agricultural 

Society. 

Sir, 

In addition to the specimens of Bajra affected with kin¬ 
dool despatched by a mangee a few days ago, I take the 
liberty to transmit an ear of the same plant affected with 
what is named by the natives Banjeelo; this irregular ap¬ 
pearance is occasioned by the parts of fructification in the 
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plant being entirely destroyed by moisture proceeding from 
a fail of rain and heavy dews* J understand much of the 
Bqjra is affected in this manner this year, and thinking that 
a specimen may prove acceptable to this Society, I have 
done myself the pleasure to transmit the inclosed ear, and 
beg to remain, 

Your’s, he. 

Allahabad, Oct. 12, 1821. it. Tvtleh. 

XI .—An account of a Dwarf Pea introduced from Patna , 
with a Specimen. By the President. 

[Read Jim. 23, 1S22.'] 

I beg to lay before the Society a specimen of Dwarf Pea, 
introduced at Patna from English seed, 1 presume, within 
the last few years. 

It will be found to be little if any thing inferior to the 
marrow-fat pea in size or flavour, and its merit will be shewn 
to be greatly superior'by tlie following detail. 

The specimen produced is from the remains of a first crop 
of which I did not note down the time of sowing, coming 
up, flowering and produce, but I sowed another crop on the 
15th December. They were pretty well up on the 24th Dec* 
(I deem this a long time and ascribe it to the dryness of the 
soil,) were in blossom on the 14th January and in full blossom 
on the 16th, and well in pod this morning and will be ready 
for the table in a few days. The first crop come in on the 
3rd or 4th of December, and 1 know I was very late in sow¬ 
ing them from want of hands, but I cannot fix on any date. 

They have the further advantage of requiring no props, and 
as growing not more than a cubit in height, the lines may be 
much closer, and in the intervals may be sown, for a later 
crop/ marrow-fat peas, which will not be high enough to 
annoy the Dwarf Pea before its produce is past, and this is of 
no little importance in a place where land and gold are so 
nearly on a par. 

Jan. 24, 1822. 


W. Leycester. 
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XII.— Dr, Tytler on Diseased Barley, 

My Bear Sir, '• ■ 

I take the liberty to transmit for the information of the 
Agricultural Society the enclosed specimens of diseased 
grain of the harvest at present ripening in this district. 

1. The barley appeared to be ripening in the finest manner 
imaginable up to the 30th ultimo; on the 29th I examined the 
fields with care and could discover no sign of disease; on 
the night of the 31st, a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning occurred, accompanied with much rain, which has 
since continued at intervals, with the thermometer ranging 
between 60 and 70; the consequence was this formidable 
distemperature to the barley, which also occurred last year 
after heavy falls of rain. A similar disease is understood last 
year likewise to have injured the crops at the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena. This destructive affection does not 
appear to me to coincide with any of the diseases of grain 
mentioned in Sinclair’s work on Husbandry, Appendix No. 
XXXV. Vol. II. 

2. This affection which appears closely to resemble the 
blight which occurs to the same grain in Europe, took place 
in the wheat, immediately after the rain that injured the 
barley, but that grain in Hindoosthan seems far less suscep¬ 
tible of injury from the weather than the barley. 

3. This affection in the wheat is produced from while ants 
or other insects destroying the root, a considerable quantity 
of the grain seems injured in this manner this year. 

Youris very truly, 

R. Tytl.hr. 


Allahabad, 3 rd February, 1822. 
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XIII.—Radka Kanta Deva on the Agriculture of Silhut, 

Rajshakee, and Dinajpoor. 

To the Rev. W, CAREY* 

Acting Secretary to the Agricultural Society. 

My dear Sir* 

As the President of the Agricultural Society has* at the 
meeting held on the 20th March last* been pleased to in¬ 
quire from me the particulars of Jumma of Silhut* 1 beg 
leave to state the same as follows. In the year 1784, the 
district of Silhut paid in annual revenue to Government the 
«um of sicca rupees 2*33*92-1; in 1787* the sum of sicca 
rupees 2.29,851 13; in 1788* the. sum of sicca rupees 
1*33,351 5 6 3; and in 1789* the sum of 8,44*325 kahwns of 
cowrees at the rate of five kalians and ten puns to the rupee* 
being sicca rupees 1,531,023 11 1. 

On the 12tli January, 1809, an advertisement being pub¬ 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette, inviting Sealed Proposals 
of contract to be made, for the remittance of the surplus 
revenue of Silhut in sicca rupee? to the treasury of the 
Collector of Dacca from the 1st March* 1809, to the 29th 
February* 1812, without mentioning the amouut of such re¬ 
venue, I can rot state what was its amount; but ui present, 

I am inforrno *nnt the revenue of that district has not been 
paid in cou rt s but in sicca rupees* being 3*04,000 rupees 
exclusive of Ahkaree and Stamp duties. 

As an idea seems to prevail that the Zumeendars in gene¬ 
ral* make enormous exactious from their ryots, I beg to ob¬ 
serve that since British laws and regulations have been 
in operation in this country, all the people, subject to this 
mild and equitable Government, from the highest to the 
lowest* are deterred from committing any act of injury and 
oppression against any one ; the Zwmeendars therefore can¬ 
not make any unjust exactions upon their ryots, because a 
strict inquiry into such acts would immediately be made by 
the tribunals. It is also a fact that the respectable natives 
and descendants of imble families cherish their tenants as 
von: i. h 





1 The Abaca In the Philippineris a valuable arlieleof 
mereeyns from it not only excellentcordage, and doth eqrcral 
to the coarse grass-cloth of China are made* bat of late" 
years considerable quantities have been exported, and 1 doubt 
not that from the great length, beauty and tenacity of the 
fibre it will become more and more appreciated as it is bet¬ 
ter known, particularly when properly manufactured ; the 
great defect of Manilla made rope (its stiffness in rainy 
weather), arising from the coarseness of the yams; not more 
than three being used to a strand which should have nine or 
twelve. This I know from experience, having commanded 
a vessel in which both were used, and the latter (made by 
myself), was at all times as pliant as hemp. 

It bears tarring well, and 1 have known it used even for 
lower rigging with success. 

The bamboo scrape is held by the middle and the Abaca 
is introduced into the slit, which being dragged downwards, 
acts as a scraper on both sides at once. 

. Allow me also to forward you, by the same occasion, a few 
seeds for your establishment, and with my earnest wishes 
for the prosperity of your endeavours in the cause of science, 
reque&t you to believe me 

Yours, &c. 

H. PlDDlNGTON. 

Amirpoor, near Sookhsagur, Dec. 1822. 


XVI .—To Dr. N. Wallich, M. D. Secretary to the Hor¬ 
ticultural and Agricultural Society, 

Smf 

I request you will lay before the Society the accompany¬ 
ing letter from Mr. Piddington, one of the gentlemen who 
escaped from the Manilla massacre, giving an account of 
the mode of preparing Manilla Hemp ; one of the machines 
with which it is prepared, and another also ; the latter, being 
either obviously incomplete or not intelligible to me. 
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, r 4- have? Mother letter from the some gentleman, ©ow t 
believe established near Sookhsagur, which would have given 
some further information, and also a specimen of Manilla 
H©mp which he brought with him, but I have not been able 
to put my hand upon it* 

Xn lieu therefore I submit specimens of Hemp prepared 
in my own garden from the following articles. 

1st. Of Musa sapientum, or common plantains. 

? 2nd. Of Musa ornata. 

3rd. Of Yucca superha. 

* 4th. Of Musa textilis formed from a coat stripped off 
about sunrise to-day which was manufactured as it is, I do 
not know the exact period ; but it was brought into the house 
at ten o’clock and has received no further bleaching from 
the sun or in any other way. I had some of this made into 
a neat cord, which was no way inferior to English whip-cord, 
and a part of which has gone to England. I regret that the 
present, confusion of my house is such (being under repairs), 
that I am unable to exhibit the remainder. I will however, 
at our next meeting. 

I bring this subject before the Society as intimately con¬ 
nected, I think, with several branches of agricultural and 
commercial interest. 

I congratulate you too, gentlemen, that the hemp procu¬ 
rable from your overgrown common plantains will supersede 
the necessity of your monthly charges in twine, and enable 
you to turn the penny in a more profitable pursuit in the 
same line. 

Yours, &c., _ j 

W. Leyceste*. 

March 12, 1823. 
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KVll.—A few brief notices on the state of the Po^ulatim of 
Prince of Wales? Island , and of the price at which Opium 
is retailed in that Colony . 

By the Secretary. 

/ [Rend March 12, 1823.]] 

The following memorandums I take the liberty of submit¬ 
ting to the meeting in the hope that they may not prove al¬ 
together uninteresting. They were extracted from my journal, 
and as I have not had time to digest them, I flatter myself 
that the Society will pardon their shortness and superficial 
nature. On a future day I shall do myself the honour of 
presenting a more detailed paper on those matters, as also on 
such others, connected with the Islands of Singapore and 
Penang as may appear not foreign to the objects of our 
pnrsuits. ■ 

It is proper that I should observe here, that the principal 
source of iny information has been a gentleman of the high¬ 
est rank and abilities, a gentleman to whose enlightened views 
and great liberality I am indebted for whatever success may 
have attended my endeavours to investigate the Husbandry 
and Botany of Penang. I allude to W. E. Phillips, Esq. the 
worthy Governor of that Island. During my short stay there 
he had the goodness to furnish me with the substance of 
the following two sketches ; one of them exhibiting the state ■ 
of the Population of the Island up to the 30th June last 
year, the other giving an estimate of the price at which 
Opium is retailed. From the former of these, compared to 
that of the preceding year (1821), which I shall not fail an¬ 
nexing to it, as soon as I can find it among my papers, it 
is most gratifying to observe, that the increase of the popu¬ 
lation has infinitely exceeded that of any former period. 

I venture to predict that under the wise and judicious pro¬ 
ceedings of the Local Government, adverting especially to 
the active measures that are taking with the view to the po¬ 
pulation and cultivation of our part of the opposite or 
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Q-aeda shoije, of which I have had the pleasure of being .an 
eye-witness, the political and commercial position of the * 
bland and its dependencies wiU soon and rapidly acquire an 
importance beyond that which it has ever before been able 
to maintain. 

A census of the population of Prince of Wales* Island 
and its dependencies up to the 30th June, 1822, taken under 
orders of the Honorable the Governor in Council by Mr, R. 


Causer, Superintendent of Police. 

Malays and Buggese,. I. 19,767 

Acheenese,. I. 464 

Bataks, . 80/ 

Chinese,. 8,866 

Chulias, (coast people in general, such as Ma- 

labars, Teligus, &c.). 6,057 

Bengalese,... I. 1,538 

Burmas and Siamese,. I. 862 

Arabs,.*. I- 150 

Armenians,.... 19 

Parsees,.... 13 

Native Christians,. I. 1,026 

Oaffrees,.... . 118 

Itinerants supposed at this season about.. 2,000 

Native Military, Followers, and Convicts, about 3,000 

Europeans and their descendants, .. 410 


Total, 45,127 


The population is distributed in the districts of the Presi¬ 
dency which are the following: 


George Town, 
Jellutong, 

Teluk Ayer Raja, 
Glugar, 

Sungei Kluang, 
Western district. 



I. 


I. 


[ Prince of Wales’ Island, 36,885 


I. 


j 
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Kewalla Muda, 
Teluk Ayer Tawar, 
Prye, 

Jura, • 

Polo Jereja, 

Palo Kra, 

Pulo Remon, 


Abstract Return of emigrants from the Queda country 
and Larkarvi to this Island and its dependencies up to 


30th June, 182*2. 

Queda Malays,.,. 4,118 

Chinese,.. . 62 

Larkarvi Malays only,. 1,944 


Total,.... 6,124 


REMARKS. 

Our population has increased during the last six months 
between 2 and 3,000, and I think it likely to continue to do 
so from migration alone for some time. This increase has 
been entirely in Malays; other classes, viz. Chulias and 
Chinese, have diminished since December last. A fluctua¬ 
tion, however, always takes place in these classes in the 
course of the year, and the arrivals from the Coromandel 
Coast in September and October, and from China in De¬ 
cember and January, will again considerably add to their 
number. The letter I, denotes the district and tribes in¬ 
creased since .the last return. 

R. Caunter, 

Sup. Police. 

I now proceed to the second subject of my inquiry, the 
consumption and retail of opium on the island, and shall 
confine myself to a few interesting facts only. Of all mono¬ 
polies which the ingenuity of man ever devised, I think that 


> Point Wellealey, 7.954 


I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 


^Islands,... 288. 


Total,... 127 
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of the Honorable Company 5 ® opium trade hot only the most 
judicious but the most desirable., affording as it does the only 
bbeck that Cati possibly be opposed to the destructive extent 
to which the consumption of that drug would otherwise be 
carried. We are here, of course, confining ourselves to a 
consideration of it only as being an article of luxury, on£ of 
thie most reprehensible and superfluous that ever existed ; we 
have nothing to do with it as a medicinal substance ; indeed 
its consumption as such is exceedingly small, compared with 
its other uses for eating and smoking. At Penang 28 chests 
are annually imported for the Malay and Chinese inhabi¬ 
tants ; the opium is submitted to a simple operation by 
which a first and second sort of extract, called Chandoo, is 
produced. I regret that I cannot state the exact propor¬ 
tion of these extracts, compared to the whole contents of the 
said 28 chests. It is sufficient, however, for my present pur¬ 
pose to mention, that the Company derives a revenue of 
from 3000 to 4000 Spanish dollars monthly, or from 36,000 
to 48,000 dollars annually from the farmers who purchase 
the monopoly of retailing the drug. This abovementioned 
Chandoo or prepared opium for smoking is retailed by them 
at 5 pice per boon, equal to 800i) Spanish dollars per chest, 
and on the opposite or Q-ueda shore the boon is sold at 6 
pice or 9,600 dollars, nearly equal to 20,000 sicca rupees 
per chest of opium, or sicca rupees 560,(XX) for the 28 chests 
which, 1 said, wore annually imported. If to this is added 
the amount of the farm, we shall have the sum of 656,000 
rupees, produced by the opium over and above the price of 
each chest before it is sold on the Island, which of late has 
exceeded 2000 Spanish dollars or 4000 rupees. These mul¬ 
tiplied by 28 give 112,000 rupees, which added to the above 
656,000 furnish a total of no less than 708,000 rupees, or 
384,000 dollars paid by so exceedingly small a proportion 
of the opium-eaters of this world, as the inhabitants of this 
little island and its dependencies constitute, solely for the 
enjoyment and luxury of becoming drunk and brutal. 

VOL^I. i 
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Another roost astonishing fact is the exorbitant dispro¬ 
portion which exists between the prime cost and the retail 
price. From my excellent friend Mr. Crawford’s interesting 
' history of the .Indian Archipelago, vol. III. p. 518, it will 
appear, that the natural cost of opium, or the prime cost 
at which each chest of it stands the Honorable Company, is 
in Bengal about 112 sicca rupees. This if put in an arith¬ 
metical proportion with the retail price gives this result. 112 
X 28 : 720,000 — 100 : 24,489f§ in other words the con¬ 
sumer pays not less than 24,000 or 25,000 per cent, above 
the prime cost, and fortunate it is he has not to pay less ! 

In order to render the preceding statement more intelli¬ 
gible, I beg to subjoin a scale of Chinese weights. 


JO Hoons weight is equal. to one Cliu, 

10 Chus . to one Teil, 

16 Teils . to one Cattee, 


7| Cattees average one cake of opium, and forty cakes 
make one chest. 

Botanic Garden, March 12, 1823. 


xViii. —On the application of Lime as a manure , together 
with observations on a neiv Species of Caulescent Cabbage s 
introduced by Professor Be Con do lie, of Geneva, into the 
Honorable Company’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta. In 
a letter to the President of the Agricultural Society of 
Calcutta. 

By hie Secretary. 

[ltead September 10 th, 1823.] 

My dear Sir, 

On the most extensive and ample field of research which 
presents itself to the Agriculturist m.d Horticulturist in this 
country, there can scarcely be imagined an object of greater 
interest than that connected with the improvement of land 
for cultivation. It is a branch oi husbandry exceedingly 
little understood or pursued by the natives of this vast em- 
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jdfe, End one, which together with many, I had nearly said 
most others, are generally left to the spontaneous operations 
of bountiful nature, unaided by the interference of human 
skill or industry. It would be difficult, therefore, to devise 
a held for experimental research of more beneficial results 
and more likely to promote the objects of our Society, than 
that which embraces the amelioration of bad or indifferent 
soils. Under this view I venture to hope that the following 
short account of a successful trial lately made at the Compa¬ 
ny's Botanic Garden with unslaked Silhet dust chunam, as 
an ingredient of manure, may not prove altogether unaccept¬ 
able to you or to our Society. My time has of late been 
too much occupied to allow my presenting any thing more 
than a mere rapid outline of the matter : I hope however on 
a future occasion to resume the subject and to bestow on it 
that detail, which it so amply deserves. 

The second nursery in this garden had long stood in need 
of being extended by a suitable addition, and to this end I 
fixed on a spot of ground situated to the northward of the 
adjoining pond. In this selection I was guided more by the 
expedience of proximity than by any particular good quality 
of 'the soil, which however I have reason t' think consider¬ 
ably better, and far less saline, than that of most other parts 
of the garden. Another object of importance was expedi¬ 
tion, in order that the commencement of the present rainy 
season might be rendered available for immediate transplan¬ 
tation. 

On an extent of one biga and twelve kottas which had 
been thoroughly dug and trenched two spits deep, was spread 
on the 1st ol March last, 120 feras of vegetable matter con¬ 
sisting of leaves collected during last year in one of our pits ; 
each fera or measure, of the size of that universally used by 
chunam venders ; immediately upon that was spread a layer 
of 5 pukka maunds or 1G feras (the contents of each weighing 
about 1 maund 5 seers) of the best S/lhet dust (stone), chu- 
nam. This process together with that of slightly turning 
the twp layers with kodalees, took us two days, after which 

i 2 
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the whale was repeatedly ploughed over to the bottom of the 
previous trenching, and the earth pulverised to such a degree 
as to favor a complete juxta-position of its particles with tfcwr 
mineral and vegetable manures. This business occupied a 
greater proportion of time than 1 had anticipated j but the 
whole was finished before the 15th of March. The ground 
was then left alone after having been rolled and beaten firmly 
in order to prevent too great an influence of the atmospheric 
air, and the consequent rapid decomposition of the ingre¬ 
dients employed. 

On the 1st of June we commenced laying out the ground 
thus prepared and planting it, and it is delightful to observe 
with what vigour and luxuriance the plants have since 
grown, exceeding by far any thing I have ever before wit¬ 
nessed; as a proof of the correctness of this assertion, I beg 
leave to send you, for the purpose of its being laid before 
the Meeting to-morrow evening, a balsam plant which was 
raised from seeds in May and planted out in the new ground 
in the beginning of July. It measures three feet in height 
with a short stem of the following monstrous dimensions; 
viz. 12| inches in circumference at the base, and 14£ inches 
under the first branches. As an additional proof of the ex¬ 
treme richness of the soil on which this balsam has grown, I 
may adduce the unusually dense succulent root fibres, which 
shoot out from every point of the stem, incorporating them¬ 
selves, as it were, with the surface of it. It is owing, pro¬ 
bably to this exuberance of growth, that the flowers of the 
plant are single ; for many of the other plants of that descrip¬ 
tion somewhat less herculean in size, than the present one, 
have very handsome double blossoms. 

The preceding remarks may tend to establish the superi¬ 
ority of lime as a manure, in this part, at least, of India; 
and as the expenses on that head were not very great (about 
14 rupees for the 20 maunds reckoned at the enormously 
high charge of 70 rupees per LOO maund), I venture to con¬ 
clude, that for small gardens, especially such as are intended 
for the cultivation of vegetables for the table, the inode of 
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manuring just described recommends itself as infinitely more 
enriching and productive than any other which could be 
adopted. 

I propose carrying this inquiry to a considerable extent 
after the cessation of the present rains, in order to ascertain 
the effects of the application of Chunam, especially on brack¬ 
ish and sandy soils, in co-operation with vegetable as well 
as with animal matters. 

Before concluding I beg to present you with some sprouts 
of a species of Cabbage perfectly new in this country, and 
which I take to be either the thousand-headed Cabbage de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Morgan, in an interesting paper on the subject 
of winter greens, in the 2nd vol. of the London Horticultural 
Society^ Transaction, page 314, or a sort of Chou de 
Milan. 

Be this as it may, the plant promises to be a most valu¬ 
able acquisition, and deserves every encouragement of culti¬ 
vation. The seeds were sent out to me by Professor De 
Condolle the illustrious Botanist at Geneva, in July last 
year, and immediately sown at the Botanic Garden, where 
the plant has this day attained upwards of 5^ feet in height, 
with a stem measuring 6 inches round. 

It is easily multiplied by offsets, and I can vouch for the 
excellence of the tender shoots (which do not cabbage) for 
culinary purposes at a time of the year when vegetables are 
among our greatest desiderata. 

* 

I am, &c. 

N. WAL.L.ICH, 

Svpt . 


Botanic Garden, Sept. 9, 1823. 
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XIX.— Mr. Moorcroft on the Fruit Trees of Kashmeer and 
the neighbouring countries, 

[Read Oct. 13, 1823.] 

► 

To N. WALLICH, Esq. 

Secretary to the Agricultural Society . 

Sir, 

I have taken the liberty of forwarding to your address the 
seeds of Bread Corn and of other vegetables, the produce of 
the principality of Ladakh, for particulars respecting which 
I beg leave to refer to former communications to you as Su¬ 
perinterdent of the Honorable Company’s Botanic Garden. 

Indigenous to a climate so much colder than the British 
Indian Provinces, perhaps but a slight chance exists for the 
whole of them retaining their original properties when raised 
in the latter, although many seem to possess strong powers 
of accommodating themselves to differences of locality, espe¬ 
cially the yellow Lucerne, which appears to hear heat well 
if plentifully supplied with water. 

The formation of the Society, it is hoped, may be hailed 
as an epoch of the very highest importance to British India 
by embracing the power of ameliorating the domestic con¬ 
dition of the natives, increasing the productiveness of the 
soil and through this of augmenting the territorial revenue. 

And it is presumed that the Society w’ill stand in the 
relation of an intelligent, practical and unexpensive agent 
between the Government and the subject, aiding the former 
with sagacious suggestions, and furnishing to the latter practi¬ 
cal and beneficial results of well-conducted experiments with¬ 
out his incurring the risk of inadequate trial. 

But as the Society seems to have a predilection for Horti¬ 
culture I shall venture to submit a few hints on the procure¬ 
ment of fruit trees, the step necessary to their accumulation, 
and the means of raising them in vast numbers and at a 
slight expense, for subsequent diffusion. 

•Kashmeer is considered by me as under all circumstances, 
not only the most available source for the varieties ef fruit 
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trees it possesses, but also for facilities of transporting them 
and of giving them the power of accommodating themselves 
to a high temperature. * 

In relation to the first object it becomes .expedient to give 
a succinct detail of the fruits it now contains, which are as 
follows. 

The fleshy and pulpy fruits of Kashmeer consist of Apples, 
Pears, Quinces, Peaches, Apricots, Plumbs, Cherries, and 
Mulberries. 

The shell and stone fruits of Kashmeer, are Pomegranates, 
Walnuts and Almonds. Altogether the collection of fruits 
is highly ^ respectable and announces an attention to Horti¬ 
culture of no insignificant order, but through the influence of 
circumstances foreign to the object of this letter to relate, the 
best kinds must speedily be lost unless transplanted, or unless 
other changes occur, of which at present there seems little 
probability. 

The apples may be divided into cultivated and uncultivated 
varieties ; the former are named as under : 

Kuddooseree, Sufur-kundee, Ambree, Kermanee, Khatoon, 
and Moe-ambree. 

The wildings, or those not grafted, a e, Suffed, or white 
Trela, Soorkh or red Trela, Jambazee. 

Among the former, some have the acid, and others the 
sweet principle largely developed, whilst others again possess 
an agreeable union of both qualities; but in general flavor 
all the apples that have come under my notice are inferior 
to those of France or of England. 

The former of this fruit varies considerably in character 
betwixt oblate-round and conical, and there is also a con¬ 
siderable variety in their coloring which is of green, yellow, 
and red, in distinct and different proportions of commixture. 
The size, form, and color of the Ambree entitle it to be held 
as one of the most beautiful of the apple family, and though 
thin-skinned and ripe in October I have seen it in high pre¬ 
servation in April. 

Th^ apples of Kashmeer are generally inferior to the most 
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favored kinds of apples in Europe for the dessert, yet for 
baking some seem almost equal to the codling; and many 
are of special promise for the press# 

Were it necessary to indicate particular varieties, for the 
latter purpose it may be said that if the red Trela retain its 
qualities when acclimated in India its juice will yield a 
beverage perhaps rivalling that of the red streak, and that of 
the white Trela one emulating that of the Golden Pippin. 

. On the modes of extension it may be sufficient to observe 
that budding and engrafting are both practised, and that of 
the latter, the process called stock or crown,grafting is simple 
and successful. 

Pursuing a similar division of Pears, here called Putung, 
the cultivated varieties are the following, viz. Nakh, Gosh- 
buggee, Koturnul, Goolabee, Kaghzee, Nashpatee. 

The wildings are, Seikatung, Tanjeli, Vetanjeh, Khurtan- 
jeh. 

I found only one variety ripe and which approximated in 
qualities to the white Beurree, though inferior in quality. 

In Ladakh the Jargonelle and Cressanne were met with, 
and as the wild pear is not indigenous to this country, it is 
presumed that these varieties were introduced from Kashmeer. 

The Quince or Boomzoontoo is of three varieties, viz. 
Toorsh, Shereen, and Bedana. 

The whole of the apple family of Kashmeer seem to be 
free bearers, and this remark applies especially to the Quince, 
of which the peculiar flavor is so much higher than any I 
have seen in Europe, that it is likely to afford a material 
under due management standing a fair chance of excelling 
the marmalade of Macon and is now converted into an 
excellent preserve. 

Peaches, called Soppunoonoo, are of two varieties, dis¬ 
tinguished more by one having a bitter and the other a sweet 
kernel than by the respective qualities of their pulp, and held 
therefore as indifferent. 

'fser and Bhota Tser or Apricot of Tibet, neither particu¬ 
larly good. 
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Tlie best of the family is tlie white Apricot of Baltee 
which is in perfection in the garden of the Saloon or Prime 
Minister at Ayoo, but on account of the great distance is 
only procurable with much difficulty and expense. 

A very large Apricot Kotach, is found, but it comes in 
season in the rains, and is generally spoiled owing to flies 
depositing their eggs in the pulp. * 

Plums are of few varieties, and as they are not yet fully 
ripe I can say little correctly respecting them, except that a 
green variety Called subza borders on the green gage, but 
its sweetness is not sufficiently relieved by acid. 

The best plum in India is a variety with small fruit in the 
garden of the Jooma Musjid in the Fort of Lahore. This 
has peculiar characters and seems to hold a rank between 
a loose-pulped cherry and a plum. 

The cherries called here Galas, are of three varieties; 
two approach to the character of the Bigarroux and May 
Duke, and tlie third is decidedly the Morel or late black 
bitter Cherry. Tbe fruit is rather smaller than that of 
Europe, and of this, as well as of the Apricot, there are wild 
varieties. 

Vines are of many varieties, both of exolic and indigenous 
origin ; of the former are the Moskha, Sahibee, Hoosenee, 
and Kishmishee, which last was introduced by the Emperor 
Juhangeer Kabonl. The latter, or those indigenous and 
cultivated, are, Panmthil, Takree, Upamahee, Bura kawur, 
Nika kawur, Kachceboor Kanaliepee, Harducli, and Kathoo 
Hoosneuee. The wild grapes are Deza, Kuwaduch and 
Umburbaree. 

The four first are good, but it is said that those of similar 
name in Ivabool are still better. 

—* The skirts oi’ the southern face of the northern hills were 
formerly largely clothed with vines, and under Hindoo rule 
much wine was made. 

Tlie practice was continued to, or revived in, the reign of 
Juhangeer. 

von. I. K 
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, A little Brandy is occasionally distilled, even now, and 
under suitable management might vie with Cogniac.. 

The Mulberry has many varieties, with fruit large or 
small, sweet or sour, round, oblong and cylindrical, black or 
white, with and without seed. 

The sweet are Boota, Seea, Suflfed, and Bootanee. 

The sour is the Shah Toot. No Mulberry of Europe or 
of Lower India is equal to the sweet varieties, of which the 
, juice furnishes a material for wine and spirit. The fruit of 
the Shah Toot is much superior to the Europe Mulberry, 
being larger and more juicy, with a pure rich acid unconta¬ 
minated by any medicinal flavor. 

This fruit would afford a great resource to the population 
of India as well when eaten ripe as for wine and vinegar. 

The Pomegranate has the following varieties; viz. Duhan, 
Julalabadee, Kathidehuu, Iludehun, and Jiggree. 

Several of these are particularly fine as to flavor, and the 
size is large. 

The almonds are not especially good. The Walnuts are 
of four varieties; viz. Kanuk doonoo, which is wild and 
worthless ; Wantoo, Doonoo, and Kagwzee. The three last 
are cultivated, and the Kagwzee is the best, but its thin shell 
exposes its kernel to the attack of the Boolbool. 

In Kashmeer the Custom-house pass return of the produce 
of the fruit in oil and oil cake, amounts annually to 1,30,000 
rupees, independently of the quantity of nuts consumed 
by man*. The quality of the wood of the cultivated Walnut 
also, for gunstocks is little inferior to that of Britain. 

Enough has perhaps been said to shew the resources of 
Kashmeer as to certain fruits ; and imperfectly as they have 
been presented, even this exhibition may induce the Society 
tp'consider of the expediency of converting them to practi¬ 
cal qse, but it will doubtless occur to them as suggested above 

* Instead of Britain expending what almost may be considered the 
first mover of her industry to furnish inflammable gas, she has only to 
ask India to supply her with oil for the same purpose, and will give 
4un useful stimulus to agriculture in this country. 
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that a station intermediate between Kashmeer' and British 
India is required as a nursery, and for enabling the trees to 
bear the greater degree of heat to which they will be expos¬ 
ed in the climate of the latter country. 

And for the accomplishment of this there exists a site com¬ 
pletely prepared and possessing every facility that can be 
desired. 

This is the Shahlamer or Garden of Pingower, made by 
Fidaee khan, the son of Ulee-murdan khan, both formerly 
Governors of the Province of Kashmeer. 

A well of well-constructed masonry in good repair com¬ 
pletely includes an area of very considerable extent. This, 
adverting to my recollection, I should say contains about 
two hundred bigas, but a person more accustomed to esti¬ 
mate by native measures gives it double that extent. 

Suffice it to say, that this area is very spacious, is divided 
into five terraces separated by breast-works of stone mason¬ 
ry, and descending to the south. Through the middle of 
this garden led by a can?! lined with stone, descends a con¬ 
siderable stream of clear, well-tasted, and cold water, which 
by means of trenches at right angles with the main trunk, 
of simple structure and arrangement cun be so diffused as 
speedily to flood the whole surface of the terraces. 

This area at present contains only one large Lemon tree, 
some Lombardy Poplars, a few r rose trees ; five or six par¬ 
terres of Poppies, and Larkspurs, and about half a dozen 
brood mares. It has upon it two small but neat houses with 
apartments for servants near the gate, and the whole is in 
good repair. 

The garden with the adjoining country belongs to the 
Raja of Puteeala who however never visits it, and raises in 
"It annually little more than a few seers of roses for the use 
of his physician. 

It is respectfully-submitted that the Raja of Puteeala would 
most readily cede this garden to the Government should 
they think proper to apply for it, as it is of no farther advan¬ 
tage tojthis chief than that already specified and would be 
k 2 
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beneficially changed against a single tola of uttar* fronl Gazee 
pore. But it is further submitted that it might be advisable 
to hire the neighbouring village at its accustomed rate of 
rent; as its inhabitants are addicted to gardening and would 
equally serve as laborers to work in this garden as to convey 
the fruit trees from the nursery to other places. 

The stone canal is nearly choked with mud, but the stream 
still continues to force its way through the weeds, and a 
mere trifle would be sufficient to clear the channel and 
Tender the whole fit for an active system of operations 
through which many millions of trees might speedily be 
raised. 

The establishment for the most perfect accomplishment 
of every object that might be wished need only consist of 
one invalid officer, two serieants, a head Bengalee gardener, 
and a few occasional laborers. The procurement of the seeds, 
stones, cuttings. See. from Kashiueer would not be accom¬ 
panied with any very considerable expense. 

Pingower is twenty-three days’ journey from Kashmeer; 
three from Soobathoo to the south, and about nine from 
Delhi. 

I have mentioned Kashmeer as the most available source 
for fruit trees that has yet fallen under my cognizance, and 
Pingower as the locality for a nursery. On the latter point 
there exists no ground for thinking there will be any change 
of opinion, but in the former there is a reservation in favor 
of Kabool, which ina> possess fruits of still superior quality. 
However in recording the value of the fruits of Kashmeer I 
have pro fanto discharged a portion of my duty towards the 
public, and if 1 should find the fruits of Kabool better than 
those of Kashmeer I shall endeavour to apprize the Society 
of this circumstance. 

I shall now touch upon the surface of water as connected 
with gardening. This has hitherto, in British India at least, 
not been pressed into the service of man for raising food, 
although available in no slight degree for that purpose in 
Kashmeer, and in proof of this assertion I shall beg leave 
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to trouble you with a brief abstract of the substance of a 
note addressed by me to the British Board of Agriculture* 

The edges of the lakes of Ivashmeer are fringed with ver¬ 
dure proceeding from several varieties of sedge reed and other 
aquatic plants which extend considerably into the water, and 
these also spring from shallows and banks in various parts 
of the large expanse. The disposition of the Gladiolus to 
detach its roots horizontally so as to produce a matted and 
tangled net-like texture is well known, and the Kashmeeree 
gardeners have applied the result of this propensity to an 
useful end. 

When the frost has broken up and the waters are yet low 
as in the beginning and middle of March, the gardener by 
means of sickles and spades cuts off the roots of sedge banks 
horizontally about two feet below the level of the water, and 
when a considerable extent has been completely detached 
from the bottom he divides it perpendicularly by two straight 
parallel lines, so as to form a slip of great length. This is 
intended to be a floating, flexible bed, adhering and matted 
together about two feet in depth, six feet in breadth, and 
say an hundred feet in length. Its general texture is at first 
loose, open and readily separable, so that it would drive 
before the influence of the wind or along the current if not 
prevented. To give the float a consistence suited to his pur¬ 
pose the gardener presses its sides towards each other with 
his spade, and when he has reduced the breadth to about 
two yards he shaves from the surface whatever grass may 
have grown upon it, strews this horizontally, adding other 
sedges and reeds which several men compress by kneeling 
upon them. When the platform has become a little com¬ 
pacted, mud drawn from the bottom of the lake is laid as a 
coating upon it, and if the float be distant from the habitation 
of the gardener, which is ordinarily on the edge of the lake, 
he ties his new acquisition to his boat and tows it to the 
neighbourhood of his residence, when by pushing through its 
extremities two strong stakes into the bottom of the lake he 
moo it to his convenience. 
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'The next operation consists in the gardener extricating 
from the bottom of the lake the conferva and other plants 
which there abound* and this he effects by thrusting amongst 
them from the side of his boat a long crooked pole which 
by being twisted round* several times in one direction and 
then pulled up reaches his hand fully clothed with weeds. 
When his boat is loaded he disposes of its cargo by twisting 
the weeds into a kind of turban about two feet broad* at its 
basis of the same height* but narrowing to half the diameter 
at its top. This turban or cone has its sides about ten 
inches thick below and eight at the top, with a cavity of 
about four inches in depth and eight in breadth, which is 
filled with mud from the bottom of the lake* but by the 
projection of the capped edges remains in form. 

These floats and cones are intended for the production of 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Water-melons, of which the plants 
are raised under mats as soon as the frost has left the 
ground* and are sot out when each has got two rough leaves 
in the number of three plants in each cap or cone. The 
cones are placed in three lines along the platform* viz. one 
of Cucumbers on each side* and one of Melons in the 
middle* and each cone with its vines is calculated to occupy 
two square yards of which the cone forms the centre. 

In the beginning of June, the fruits of the Cucumber* 
though somewhat small, are fit for cropping, and are sold 
at the rate of three for a pice* but as the weather increases 
in heat* and tlie crop is more plentiful* they become gradually 
cheaper* till at length they reach from ten* and in some 
seasons* even to twenty for a pice. 

The Cucumbers are from five to seven inches in length, 
and from one and a half to two inches in diameter. The va¬ 
riety cultivated is smooth* with scarcely any tubercle or ‘ 
prickle in the skin* and rather glossy and shining than 
covered with that opaque bloom which is a recommendation 
in Europe. 

It is said that the averaged produce of each plant is about 
thirty* or from ninety to a hundred of full-sized fruit in every 
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iDone, weighing each from a quarter of a pound to a pound 
and a half. 

The season lasts from three months to three months and 
a half. Between the time of each fruit setting t8 the period 
at which it is fit to be pulled., generally seven or eight days 
elapse. The fruits first set. on the crown shoots, and for 
^bove a month the crop is confined to the cup of the cone, 
after which the vines begin to contribute to the supply ; 
about three weeks after the commencement of the fruiting 
season, it is customary to earth up the crown shoots with 
about two handfuls of fresh mud and no other care is re¬ 
quired. 

The Cucumbers thus raised are thin-skinned, thick in flesh 
with rather a small seed tribe. On the whole those grown 
on floats are somewhat less bitter as to their skin than those 
of the same variety raised in the common way, the flesh 
seems more easy of digestion, and notwithstanding it is 
eaten most largely during the summer months, seems to agree 
well with the stomach. 

In the second month the cones of the Melons are increas¬ 
ed in bulk, through being girt round with an additional rope 
of weed to the size of a low and somewhat broad haycock. 
Melons are sold from one pice to four pice each, and in the 
value of their produce equal that of the Cucumber plant, 
although much inferior in number. The seed of the com¬ 
mon Melon is imported annually from Baltisthan or Little 
Tibet, a precaution necessary to prevent degeneracy of pro¬ 
duce ; the fruit of the first year range from five to eight 
pounds, but the fruit given from Melons thus raised in the 
second year does not attain to half that weight. It is re¬ 
ported that the quality of the Melons thus raised is good, 

• that unless eaten to great excess they seldom disagree with 
the stomach, and that persons who almost live upon them 
during the season are healthy and disposed to get fat. 

In regard to Cucumbers it is asserted that every cone yields 
about the value of a rupee in a season; subtracting from 
this produce the value of labor in preparing the float, in 
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watching the crop and in carrying the fruit to market, it is 
presumed that somewhat above a third, and perhaps, one* 
half of this sum may be assumed as to the clear profit. 

It follows then, that in English money ten pence or a shil¬ 
ling is obtained, and eighty pounds of food procured for 
human beings!, from two or three yards of water surface. 

This view is presumed to be sufficiently encouraging to 
induce*an adoption "Of this mode of culture on‘waters which, 
from their nature and vicinity to large towns, are suited to 
this object. * ' * 

It will readily occur that if aquatic plants are not furnish¬ 
ed by the lakeb on -which it is advisable to make the experi¬ 
ment, that a ready substitute is to be had in a wattled texture 
of twigs in the form of troys or cradles loaded with faggots 
of brushwood and grass, and coated with coarse mats and 
earth. 

However far removed in the prima facie appearance this 
method of cultivation may seem from that which is prac¬ 
tised on the dry loose sands of the beds of rivers, and 
of plains for vegetables of this description, it will be found 
to rest upon the same principle of moisture raised by 
capillary attraction and by the heat of the sun to within 
the reach of the absorbing powers of the plant. 

This practice seems susceptible of very extensive applica¬ 
tion and of bringing a surface hitherto of little value into 
useful employment through raising food for man, plants for 
medicinal purposes, for the arts, and even as food for cattle. 

I witnessed so striking a difference between the condition 
of the yellow Lucerne* near the summits of the dry moun¬ 
tains of Lama Yooroo, and of the same plants when skirting 
the water-courses of Drus as might almost have couutenanc- 


* Lucerne in its natural state bears a yellow flower of a rich scent 
find is of great longevity, under the influence of cultivation, it runs 
through a diminished sulphur tint into whiteness, becomes green with a 
stain of red, and settles permanently in pink and purple; it also looses 
its fragrance and becomes short-lived. 
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ed a suspicion that there was a greater difference than what 
arose from locality alone. 

At Poosa, I occasioned the Government to expend con¬ 
siderable sums in wells, and other arrangements for the 
purpose of watering Lucerne grounds of which the supply 
was scarcely ever fully adequate in the dry season, and the 
plants of which died when their crowns were long submerged 
in the rains. 

The facts I have now seen in regard to the almost aquatic 
nature of this plant, lead to a suspicion that if a modification 
of float system had been adopted on the edges of a river 
with a very slow current during the largest portion of the 
year, and which embraced a great extent of the grounds in 
a crescent, that an immense quantity of excellent forage 
might have been raised, and the expense of wells, the labor 
of cattle and of gardeners might have been saved. 

In concluding this address I ought not to forget to observe 
that the floating gardens of Kashmeer are frequently sur¬ 
rounded by a flouting fence formed by a belt of reeds, sedge, 
fern and other aquatics and of which the boat ways, open 
only at particular times, are shut by bands or ropes of twisted 
twigs with an accuracy that may puzzle a stranger to discover 
them unless he remark their features with great acuteness. 

Floating gardens of great extent are sometimes stolen 
during the night and towed a considerable distance, and 
when mixed with others of a similar character it is difficult 
to recognize the stolen property. 

To prevent this occurrence and mischiefs occasioned by 
nocturnal thieves and other depredators and trespassers, one 
or two persons generally pass the night in a boat under the 
cover of a few reeds in their neighbourhood. 

I am, &c. 

W. Mqorcroft, 

Supt. Hon. Com . Stud on Dep, to Central Asia* 
Kashmeer, July 8, 1823. 

l 
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XX.— Mr. Moorcroff s account of Prangos, a plant used in 
Droz for making hay ; communicated to the Society by 
the sanction qf Government* 

, [Read Nov. 19th, 1823-3 

Dear Sir, 

Under the sanction of the Supreme Government, I do 
myself the honor to trasmit to you, for the purpose of being 
presented to the Agricultural Society, at the meeting of 
this evening, copies of a letter, which I addressed to Mr. 
Secretary Lu)shington on the 27th September last, and of a 
highly interesting document from Mr. Moorcroffe therein 
referred to. 

v 

I have the pleasure to remain, with great regard. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

N. Wallich. 

Botanic Garden , Nov . 19, 1823. 

To C. LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

Secretary to Government , General Department. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 25th instant, giving cover to a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to Government from the Superintendent of the 
Honorable Company’s Stud, dated the 15th of August 1822, 
and a private communication from Mr. Ludlow to the last 
mentioned officer, dated the 2nd of July last, together with 
t#o boxes accompanying the despatch. 

2. Comformably to the orders of Government, I immediate¬ 
ly proceeded to examine the two boxes, the contents of 
which I found to be as follows : ' ~ 

1. In the larger boxes a large bag of the seeds of the plant 

producing the Prangos hay. -- 

2. In the small ditto, three parcels each containing an 
entire Prangos herb, one of them cut a month before the 
usual time of gathering. 
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3. Ditto, a cross section of the top of an old Prangos 
root. 

4. Ditto, three specimens of young roots with the bottom 
of the plant attached, also a separate fourth section. 

5. Ditto, a small parcel of unripe Prangos seeds. 

3. With the exception of the bag itself containing the 
seeds, and a few of the outermost of these latter, which 
were much damaged by mouldiness, I had the satisfaction 
of finding all the rest of the seeds and the other articles in 
an excellent condition : a very fortunate circumstance con¬ 
sidering the vicissitudes they ratist have undergone during 
the thirteen months of their passage down to the Presiden¬ 
cy* 

4. I have taken every possible precaution with the view to 
the preservation of this despatch, but I greatly apprehend 
that the age of the seeds superadded to the extremely detri¬ 
mental influence of this climate on their vegetative power 
will form a formidable barrier to the expectations pf rearing 
the plant from the present supply. 

5. As far as I can judge from detached seeds and the 
dried leaves only, of a plant belonging to one of the most 
difficult tribes (the umbelliferous) the Prangos constitutes 
a gigantic species of Laserpitium which the valuable detail 
contained in Mr. Moor croft's letter establishes beyond a 
doubt as a most important and interesting object of rural 
economy. 

6. In order to give every chance of success to the laudable 
and meritorious exertions of that scientific gentleman, to 
whom this great discovery is due, I beg leave to suggest the 
following mode of distribution which I feel assured would be 
approved of by him if he were on the spot. 

’ 7- As soon as the weather becomes a little dry (the present 
damp state of the atmosphere being extremely unfavorable 
to such an undertaking) I propose packing up two boxes to 
the address of the Honorable Court of Directors, each con¬ 
taining a large quantity of Prangos seeds with the specimens 
of Ha^, &c. divided among them; and ahail without loss of 
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time transmit to you a memorandum of their contents, in 
order that they may with the least possible loss of time he 
forwarded to England by the first two ships that may saiL 
I shall likewise, conformably to the instructions contained 
in your letter, make ready a box for the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

8. The quantity of seeds in the present collection being 
so very ample, I submit the expediency of distributing small 
parcels, containing about an ounce each, to Nipal, Saharan* 
pore, Kumaon, to the Eastern Islands and the Mauritius, thus 
affording thisremarkable plant every encouragement of growth 
from variety of soil and climate. This mode would afford an 
additional chance under a supposition, that the seeds, though 
still alive, may possibly lose their last spark of vegetating 
power during the four or five additional months of danger, 
which a passage to England necessarily implies. Most 
happy shall I be if the seeds, which were sown in the garden 
the very day after the receipt of the boxes, may enable me 
to report favorably of their germination. 

9. The document of Mr. Moorcroft is so highly deserving 
of promulgation, that I solicit the sanction of His Lordship 
in Council for my submitting it to the Agricultural Society 
of Calcutta; and finally I request the favor of being indulged 
with a copy of the communication to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture of Great Britain alluded to in it. 

1 have, &c. 

N. Wallich, 

Supt. 

Botanic Garden , Sept. 27? 1823. 

To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. 

.. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir? 

Wishing to employ as usefully as possible the time I am 
compelled to Wait for the final answer of the Chinese Autho¬ 
rities of Eela? to my representation, I lately undertook a 
jwpi&ey to Imbal or Droz? for the purpose of examining into 
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the reported qualities of a plant produced in that, neighbour-* 
hood, and of which the accounts 1 had received seemed to 
border on exaggeration. 

2. This plant called Prangos, is employed in the form of 
hay as a winter fodder for sheep and goats and frequently 
for neat cattle, but its seed when eaten by horses is said to 
produce inflammation of the eyes and temporary blindness. 

3. During a stay at Imbal of nearly a tnontjj, in which I 
was occupied principally in acquiring an acquaintance with 
various details respecting the plant, I drgw up a letter on 
this subject to the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of 
Britain which I purpose to request the favor of having for¬ 
warded under cover to the Chairman of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors. 

4. And the whole will be transmitted to your address 
with the envelopes unsealed should you think proper to ex¬ 
amine their contents. 

5. The properties of Prangos as a food appear to be heat¬ 
ing, producing fatness in a space of time singularly short, 
and also destructive to the Fasciola hepatica or Liver Fluke, 
which in Britain after a wet autumn destroys some thousands 

•r 

of sheep by the Rot, a disease that to the best of my know¬ 
ledge has in its advanced stages hitherto proved incurable. 

6. The last mentioned property of itself if it be retained 
by the plant in Britain, and—there appears no reason for 
suspecting that it will be lost—would render it especially 
valuable to our country. 

7- But this taken along with its highly nutritious qualities, 
its vast yield, its easy culture, its great duration, its capability 
of flourishing on lands of the most inferior quality and 
wholly unadapted to tillage, impart to it a general character 
of probable utility unrivalled in the history of agricultural 
productions. 

8. When once in possession of the ground, for which the 
preparation is easy, it requires no subsequent ploughing, 
weeding, manuring, nor other operation, save that of cutting 
and of%converting the foliage into hay. 
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- 9. Of its duration I have two facts, viz. one" of its seeds 
having been carried westward along with “those of yellow 
Lucerne above forty years ago, sown on the Eastern frontier 
of Kashmeer, where they vegetated and of which the plants 
of the first growth still remain in a flourishing condition. In 
the second instance the seeds were transported Eastward 
and sown upon rocks near Molbee, where their plants 
flourished fq£ about forty years, but in consequence of a long 
period of drought, during which there fell scarcely either rain 
or snow, the Prapgos perished along with the crops of that 
district in general. 

10. From various facts it is conceived not unreasonable to 
presume that by the cultivation of this plant moors and 
wastes hitherto uncultivated, and a cause of disgrace to 
British Agriculture, may be made to produce large quantities 
of winter fodder, and that the yield of Highlands and of 
Downs enjoying a considerable depth of soil may be trebled. 

11. I have made every precautionary arrangement in my 
power by presents, &c. for gathering, drying, packing and 
transporting a large quantity of the seed, and have left Mr. 
Guthrie,the Apothecary, to superintend their operations; one 
cask will be transmitted through Kashmeer, and two others 
through Busliehar to your address. 

12. And I take the liberty of submitting to the most noble 
the Governor General in Council the probability of this 
plant being of use to the new settlers, our countrymen, at 
the Cape of Good Hope and to the Colonists in general. 

13. As the Prangos has hitherto been of spontaneous 
growth alone, practices better adapted to the nature of the 
plant or of the country may be adopted at a future time, but 
from a view of its habitudes in its wild state I venture to 
suggest that the seeds be dibbled singly into holes an inch 
deep and a foot apart, a short time before the rainy season. 

14. During three years the plants will be little productive, 
but in that interim they will not be in the way of auy other 
furfece crop, should the proposition, I shall further submit 
in conjunction with this culture, be not approved. * 
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15. 1 have purchased and made arrangements for the 
keep of upwards of a hundred head of a race of sheep, the 
smallest perhaps known, but which in fineness of fleece may 
vie with the Merino under the advantages of a much hardier 
constitution and of a better carcass* 

16. By the time the Prangos will be fit to cut, this flock 
will probably admit of supplying drafts for transmission to 
the Cape; and for the convenience of the wool staple and of 
the woollen manufacture, I have divided the stock into 
blacks and into whites, to be kept apart; . but the bodies 
alone of the latter are of this color, the heads and frequently 
the legs being orange dun or black. 

17. Should the present arrangement fail, measures are 
taken for procuring future flocks, and the details will be 
found amongst my papers, should I fall and they pass into 
British hands. 

18. In connection with the preceding speculation it is 
respectfully submitted that eight or ten pounds of the Pran¬ 
gos seed be transmitted, under the precautions which may 
be suggested for the preservation of their vegetative power 
by the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden to the Gover¬ 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

19. Should they vegetate, it will be perfectly easy to pro¬ 
cure a large supply of Prangos seed by the agreement I have 
made with Ribjhias the Keuphun, and with Mahomed Khan 
the Chumtnnl of Droz, and of which the details will be seen 
in the note on Prangos seed attached to my letter to the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 

20. Yellow Lucerne $ this plant which is also a sponta¬ 
neous production of this country is of a constitution more 
hardy than that of Europe, requires no other culture than 
that necessary for sowing it, and lasts in vigor for a long 
series of years, 

21. If is submitted that as it naturally grows along with 
Prangos it would be well to imitate this habitude ; the joint 
yield is vastly greater than that of the richest meadow land, 
and Unreduced in this country on a surface of a most sterile 
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nature in regard to other herbage, hence is respectfully sug¬ 
gested the propriety of furnishing a few pounds of this seed 
to the Cape of Good Hope to be sown along with the 
Prangos# 

22, I have furnished money to the Hakeem of Pushkoom 
for two sacks of Lucerne feed, but am not so sanguine as to 
this being pulled when in as perfect a state of ripeness as 
that of the Prangos; arrangements have been also made 
with the above mentioned person to furnish more if called 
upon so to do. , 

23, That Barley of this country which when ripe, "slips 

from the attachment with its husk, is known by the generic 
term of Sheroka or Nus, and there are seven varieties as 
follows, viz. . ( 


Tibet Names. 

1. NusToogzur, 

5. N ; ‘k Nus Toogzur, 

3. Mendokh Nus, 

4. Nak Nus, 

6 . Nus Cherna, 

6. Nus you Kaimo, 

7. Jiok Nus, 


Period from sowing to reaping. 

Translate. Months. Days. 

Six-seeded Barley, . 4 

Black six-seeded,.. 4 0 

Beardless Barley,. 4 0 

Black Barley, . 4 15 

Late Barley,. 5 0 

Easily or quickly digested,. 4 0 

Early Burley, . 3 .10 


24. The nusswa or common barley has no other merit 
than that of being hardy, and these above mentioned also 
are of a hardy constitution, bear well sudden changes from 
cold ,to heat or contrariwise, and apparently agree with a 
continued temperature whether high or low, but under the 
influence of the former undergo a change. 

25. The yield of this barley in Tibul is greatly superior 
to that of common barley in Europe, and it is presumed ca¬ 
pable of being more advantageous both for meal and malt. 
It is therefore respectfully submitted to the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council that a few ouncdf-of each 
variety be transmitted to the Cape. 

, 2p. This experiment is recommended on a small scale the 
first year, as it will be easy to obtain any quantity of the 
varieties which may from that, seem most likely to answer 
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there* by addressing & letter to ftazee Khan at Delhi Or at 
Wakka near Molbee, and by whom a promise was made 
yesterday to furnish whatever kinds may be required for 
Britain. * r ,. 

27. But according to the custom of this country it Will 
be well, to send with the letter a small present as a gun, 
single-barrelled; or a pair of pistols and appendages, which 
compliment will serve to ensure his attentions to this 
object for the future, and I am not aware of any other indi¬ 
vidual equally capable and willing to execute this commission. 

28. Hussora wheat. According to the conclusions 1 am 
able to draw from the crops now on the ground, from the 
reports of individuals, and from the limited specimens of this 
grain which have yet come to my hands, I am disposed to" 
think this grain may be cultivated both in Britain and at the 
Cape to advantage* but especially in the former country, 
until such time as the latter be capable of raising manure, 
this wheat requiring ground either originally rich or brought 
into good heart by ameliorating means of which the best 
kind is sheep^s dung. 

28. Measures are taken to obtain this wheat as well from 
Hussora itself as from those districts of T4adakh into which 
it has been introduced* and it is submitted with deference, 
that a small quantity of this seed also be transmitted to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

29. And from a general view of the value of the articles 
just mentioned as well as from reference to some analogy 
between the climates of Tibet and of Canada it is deferred 
whether it might not be worth while to transmit small par¬ 
cels of each article to the latter country also for trial. 

30. Rhubarb ; 1 directed Mr. Guthrie to prepare a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the root of the variety most common in this 
country, (Rheum Rhubarbicum foliis integri9*) in different 
ways. 

31. Having subjected this to trial, I find its purgative 
quality to the full as great as of that procured from China* 

vo£. 1 . u 
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32. A fortnight ago I had nearly a sack full of the Ladakh 
Rhubarb intended for transmission to Calcutta, but on cross¬ 
ing the high pass of Subbarsha the sack slipped from off a 
horse in the descent, and in its fall so slid and bounded as 
to force open the neck, by which the Rhubarb and stock of 
Tea were dispersed over a long tract of declivity to a bed of 
snow forming a bridge across the Tudjee river. 

33. 1 have however desired Mr. Guthrie to prepare more 
in the simplest manner possible, that is by merely slitting 
the root lengthways cutting it across into lengths, taking 
off the cuticle and exposing the pieces to the sun, as Rhu¬ 
barb thus prepared has been found fit for medical use, and al¬ 
so for being packed within a few days after being taken up. 

34. It is by no means clear that the extracting the gum is 

beneficial either to the medical properties of the drug or to 
its keeping. , 

35. According to what I have seen, the Honorable Com¬ 
pany may speedily have it in their power to furnish Britain, 
if not the markets of Europe, with this valuable drug from 
their own territory at a rate much below that at which it is 
now imported from any other country, provided the variety 
of Rhubarb I have tried retain its qualities on being trans¬ 
ported, and that its merits be estimated, not by the size of 
its pieces, but by the actual operation of the medicine. 

36. If however the pieces be required to be as large as 
those from China, it is conceived that this object may be at¬ 
tained also by a little common management in the Honora¬ 
ble Company’s mountain dominions within a very few years, 
through the plan alluded to in a note on this drug attached 
to the letter so frequently alluded to in this communication. 

I am, &c. 

. , W. Moorcroft, 

, Supt. Hon. Comp. Stud, on Hep. 

to Upper Asia ; 

Wakka, left bank of the Molbee Cites, 
i Aug. 15, 3822. 
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XXI ,—Statement of the Weather for 22 years, 1800 to 1822 
inclusive, made at Krishnagunj near Rungpoor . By Mr* 
McDowall. 

[Read January 14, 1821.] 

My dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to forward to the Agricultural Socie¬ 
ty a statement of the Weather for the last twenty-two years, 
kept by Mr. McDowall, at Krishnagunj near Rungpoor. The 
observations in question are not so minute or exact as could 
have been desired, but I have nevertheless thought them of 
sufficient value to be submitted to the Society with refer¬ 
ence to the long period of time which they include. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. Scott. 


Rungamuttee , 22nd Dec. 1823. 
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Sfa/e ^ /&e weather from 1800 to the year 1822 inclu¬ 
sive, 22 years. 


Years January 

1800 A slight fall of ram on the 
1st. Mornings and even¬ 
ings cold. Westerly winds. 

1801 Cloudv Strong westerly 
winds Weather very cold 
throughout. 

1803 A slight shower on the 
23rd, cool throughout. 

1804 


1805 Northeily winds prevail , 
».ool and clear throughout 

1807 First part cleai and cool, 
ram on the 20th, wind 
easterly , hills visible. 

1808 A “light Bhower, cool and 
mild throughout, 30th, a 
slight north-wester. 

1809 

1810 Excessively cold this 
moigth, northeily breezes. 

1811 First ram on the 20th, 
cool throughout. 

1812 Cold northerly winds pre¬ 
vail , occasionally foggv 
Weather changing towards 
the end 


February 

One shower of ram this month. 
Westerh winds towards the end , 
weathei a aimer. 

Temperature increasing , cloudy 
generally m the 1st part, latter 
clear 

Weathei becoming warm Clou¬ 
dy weathei throughout. 

On the 12th, heavv ram , middle 
and latter parts cool and cloudy 
weather 

Fogg} mornings , clear* middle 
and latter paits , temperature in¬ 
creasing. 

Mornings foggy, cool thiough- 
out, mnd variable, latter part 
cloudy 

Foggy, mornings and evenings 
cool , northerly breezes 


A flight fall of ram on the 28th , 
westerly winds prevail * 

After the fii «t week temperature 
increased, westerly winds pre¬ 
vail. 

* 

8th Change of weather , a little 
ram on the 14th, cloudy to the 
end 

Mornings and evenings cool. 
Temperature increasing. 
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Tears, March. 

1800 .No rain this month; wind 
variable. Temperature in* 
creasing. 

1801 A slight N. wester on the 
1st. Westerly winds, and 
cloudy to the end. 


1803 Fair and mild weather; 
westerly winds prevail; on 
the 80th, a north-wester. 

1804 No rain; sultry through¬ 
out. 

1805 Hot westerly winds pre¬ 
vail. Mornings and even¬ 
ings cool. 

1807 Early part a little rain ; 
towards the end, hot winds 
commenced. 

1808 Three N. westers this 
month aud some showers ; 
cloudy to the end. 

1809 Foggy and cool 1st part; 
cloudy and a little rain 
towards the latter. 

1810 Three severe N. westers, 
accompanied with hail. 
Wind variable. 

18 i No rain this month; west¬ 
erly winds prevail; sultry 
to the end. 

1812 First rain on the 2nd; 
westerly winds prevail; a 
slight shower on the 28th. 


April. 

North-westers this month and 
several showers of rain. Wind 
westerly. 

Hot winds prevail in the early 
part; a north-wester and little 
rain on the 20th and 21st; sul¬ 
try and showery to the end. 

Early part, cold weather ; one N. 
wester and heavy rain. Variable 
winds. 

First and middle parts very 
sultry ; on the 27tb, a N. wester; 
cloudy and cool to the end. 

3rd. First rain and N. wester; 
10th. Hot winds again to the end 
of the month. 

Hot winds prevail. On the 24th, 
N. wester and heavy rain ; clou¬ 
dy and cool to the end. 

Great proportion of rain this 
year, generally cloudy and sultry. 

Cloudy and very stormy three 
mornings, and heavy rain on the 
20th. 

* 

Much rain this month ; N. west¬ 
ers, occasional fogs ; an earth¬ 
quake on the 1st and |th. 

Three N. westers j occasional 
hot westerly winds aud showers. 


2nd. First N. wester on the 30th 
N. wester and heavy rain. Hot) 
w;inda on the 8th. 
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Vettrs. May. 

1800 Hot westerly winds pre¬ 
vail in the first part; cloudy 
and some rain towards the 
latter, 

1808 Fresh easterly winds, N. 
W ; on the 6th heavy rain, 
clear to the 20th, showery 
to the end. 

1804 First part much rain ; four 
N. westers this month ; 
cloudy generally. Rai ns set 
in 28th ; rivers rising on 
the 30tb. 

1805 Two north-westers this 
month; not much rain ; 
cloudy and sultiy gene¬ 
rally. 

1806 


1807 Much rain, and several 
N. westers. Cloudy, with 
occasional sunshine latter 
part. 

1808 A. rather dry month to¬ 
wards the end ; one N. 
wester; occasional hot 
wiuds. 

1809 Raiiis set in 29th ; a great 
proportion of rain this 
month ; cloudy and sultry. 

1810 First part very sultry, 
middle showery and a N. 
westCT ; latter part sultry. 

1811 Frequent showers this 
month ; three N. westers ; 
cloudy and sultry. 

1812 Very sultry this month; 
two N. westers and fre¬ 
quent showers. Rivers 
beginning to rise on the 
20th. 


June. 

* 

Rains set in 7 th z several days 
of rain. Rivers rising about the 
20th; Utter part cloudy and 
showery. 

Rains set in 1 st; rivers rising 
on the 4th ; cloudy and fair 
weather ; sultry and cloudy to 
the eud ; rivers falling. 

Flying showers, heavy at times ; 
from the 26th excessive rain, 
and rivers increasing hourly. 


The latter part very stormy. 
Rivers and nullahs over their 
banks; rains set in on the 20th. 

Rains set in 4th excessively this 
month ; early part country in¬ 
undated. Rain the greatest part 
of the month. 

Weather very mild; occasional 
showers throughout. Rains set 
in 30th. 

1 Ith. Rains set in very mild; 
showery throughout. Two shocks 
of an earthquake. 

Rain excessive from the 1st ; 
rivers very high. One severe 
N. wester. 

Rains set in 2nd; very severe 
storms and heavy rains this 
month; country inundated. 

2nd. Rains set in very mildly. 
Rivers little affected; two N. 
westers. Sultry to the end. 
Rains set in 7th very mild ; ri¬ 
vers low. 19th. heavy rain; 
rivers rising rapidly ; 80th, much 
fallen. 
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Fear*. jfet/y. August. 


1800 Early part tnueh rain ; ri¬ 
vers very high on tbe l'2th; 
towards the end of the 
month falling; weather 
mild. 

1803 This month showery 
throughout. Rivers rather 
low for this season of the 
year. 

1804 To the 16th rain excessive, 
country under water; 
cloudy with occasional 
showers to the end. 

1805 Stormy to the 5th ; cloudy 
to the 20th ; showery with 
occasional showers of heavy 
rain to the end. 

1806 Showery early part; mid¬ 
dle cloudy and sultry; 
heavy raiu towards the 
end. 

1807 BlHy part some heavy rain. 
River beginning to rise. 
Season a dry one ; very 
sultry. 

1808 First and middle parts 
showery and some heavy 
rain. Weather very cloudy 
and sultry. 

1809 Country deluged ; middle 
part sultry; showery to 
the end of the month. 

1810 Showery all the moffth; 
some heavy falls; sultry 
in general. 

1811 Much rain early part; ri¬ 
vers increasing; middle 
sutery, towards the end 
more rain. 

1812 An exceedingly dry month; 
occasional showers and 
#ultry. 


First part fair and very sultry. 
Cloudy and showery from the 
20th to the 34 st. 


Excessively sultry early part: 
slight showers; again sultry with 
rain ; rivers rising on the 25th. 

Early part much rain; middle 
sultry and cloudy. Rivers falling ; 
showery and sultry. 

Showery early part; middle and 
latter parts cloudy and sultry. 


Heavy rain and showers early 
part. Cloudy; latterly,much rain. 
An earthquake. 

Excessively sultry. Cloudy; va¬ 
riable breezes. Rivers within 
their banks. 

Great proportion of fair weather; 
sultry ; Some slight showers to¬ 
wards the end. 

Early part sultry; some show¬ 
ers ; country rather dry. 

Early part much r$in; latter 
cloudy and sultry. 

Heavy rain and showers first and 
latter part; middle sultry and 
cloudy. 

Occasional heavy showers, rivers 

*> * 

remarkably low, fair and sultry. 
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Year*. September. October. 

2600 First part exceedingly A good deal of raiti early part, 
warm. Showers from the Rivers falling on the 25th; sul- 
10th. Heavy rain on the try to the end. 

16th j showery and sultry 
to the end. 

1603 Sultry with occasional hea¬ 
vy rain. Close and clear 
to the end. 

1804 Very sultry first part; occa- Slight showers firBt part i cloudy 
sional showers ; weather and cool to the end. Bhootan 
sultry to the 20th ; heavy hills visible on the 28th. 

ram towards the end. Ri¬ 
vers filling again. 

1805 Much rain this month and Early part showery ; middle and 
rivers very high through- latter parts fair and sultry, 
out. 

1806 Oppressively hot the first Extremely sultry and foggy, 
pait. Showery, fresh eas- Cloudy audcool latter part, 
terly breezes. Sultiy to 

the end. 

# 

1807 Early stormy with heavy Occasional showers earlv part; 
rain. Cloudy ■ latter pait latter part cloudy and mild, 
sultiy. 

1808 Early part excessive rain. Showery; weather mild j cloudy 
middle sultry and cloud) , and clear alternately. 

latter showery. 

1809 Some rain, but in general Foggy and sultry ; one heavy 
cloudy : sultry to the end. fall oi rain ; cold to the end. 

1810 Early part very sultry and First and latter party cloudy and 
cloudy ; severe storm from sultry, middle showeiy. 

the 26th to the 28th; 
country again inundated. 

1811 E|irly part heavy showers ; Cloudy and sultry throughout; 
excessively sultry and a few showeis ; clear weather, 
cloudy latter part. 

1812 Earlv part fair; middle Cloudy and sultry; northerly 
very stormy with heavy winds setting in j one heavy 
falls of rain; country flood* shower during the month. 

ed towards the end. 
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Tears. November. December. 


1800 Early part cool and cloudy, 
occasional showers, and 
hazy weather.; on the 6th 
an earthquake. 

1803 


IS05 Cold weather set in early ; 
northerly breezes ; latter 
part P. M, sultry. 

1806 Mornings and evenings 
cool; middle of the d,»v 
feultrv; weather mostly 
cloudy ; cold weather set 
in towards the end. 

1807 Cold weather setting in; 
northerly breezes; hills 
visible ; mornings foggy. 

1808 Northerly breezes; cold 
weather setting in ; middle 
of the day hot ; latterly 
very foggy. 

1809 Mornings and evenings 
mild ; cloudy and clear al¬ 
ternately ; cold weather 
about the middle of th# 
month; an earthquake. 

1810 Foggy mornings; cold, 
weather set in early , wind 
changeable. 

1811 Foggy mornings; cold 
weather set in early ; 
northerly breezes. 

1812 A very, cold month ; clear 
throughout; cold wqather 

, Set in early. 

VOt.. I. N 


Cold weather set in; foggy 
mornings and northerly breezes. 


Cold weather and gloomy ; hazy 
and a slight shower towards the 
middle. 

Weather not so cold as last 
year ; cloudy with some fog. 


Foggv mornings; variable 
breezes and fair throughout. 


Some rain this month ; mild and 
fair weather ; an earthquake. 

Weather very cold; wind 
changeable. 


Mild throughout and clear. 


Early part extremely foggy. Cool 
easterly winds ; latter part clear 
and cool. 

Rather foggy weather; cold 
weather commencing. 

First and middle parts clear and 
cool; latter cloudy and 1 oggy. 
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Years. January. February. 


1813 Early part clear and mild; 
variable winds and foggy. 


1814 A slight fall of rain this 
month; weather change¬ 
able and cold. 

1815 Cool throughout; a shower 
or two at the latter part. 


1816 First rain on the 11th; 
early part cool towards the 
end westerly winds. 

1817 Slight shower on the 18th; 
foggy, cloudy, and cool, 

1818 Early part foggy. On the 
17th, 30th and 31st rain ; 
latter part ver^ cold. 

1819 Exceedingly cold this 
month. On the 20th Ther¬ 
mometer 45° in the morn¬ 
ing. 

1820 1st part clear and mild ; 
latter foggy and cloudy. 
Thermometer 54® to 66**. 

1821 Fresh northerly breezes. 
Hazy weather; a little 
rain on the 9 th. Ther¬ 
mometer 54° to 70°. 

1822 On the 1st and 22nd,slight 
rain; early part clear, 
latter cloudy. Thernao- 
jineter 58® to 68*. 


Change of weather on the 6th ; 
warmer, clear and cloudy ; to¬ 
wards the end as cold as in 
January. 

Temperature increasing ; on the 
6th, 17th and 18th some rain; 
cloudy. 

Rain on the 4th, 7th and 8th ; 
weather mild, cloudy through¬ 
out. 

North wester on the 29th. 
Westerly winds prevail. 


Much rain this month, cloudy 
and cool. 

Rain 25tli, 26th and 27th. Tem¬ 
perature increasing on the 20th. 


10th. Temperature increasing, 
Clear throughout. 


Mild throughout; first rain on 
the 15th; cloudy to the end. 
Thermometer 60° to 78°. 

Early part foggy and cool, latter 
gloomy. Thermometer 59° to 72°. 


Occasional showers ; cloudy and 
foggy. Thermometer 61° to 73°. 
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Tears. March. 

1813 1st. Rain and N. wester 
on the 10th; cloudy aod 
sultry throughout. Hot 
winds. 

1814 Hot winds from the 1st, 
and sultry throughout. 


1815 Mornings and evenings 
cool; a slight shower on 
the 19th. 

1816 Rain on the 2nd; sultry 
throughout. Hot winds 
furious. 

1817 Generally cloudy, some 
showers. Hot winds lat¬ 
terly. 

1818 Cloudy throughout; N. 
wester and heavy showers 
of rain. 

1819 A slight shower on the 
19lh; cloudy to the end. 

1820 Hot westerly winds pre- ; 
vail; sultry and cloudy; 
first heavy rain, 28th. 
Thermometer 60° to 71°. 


1821 First N. wester 4th, first 
pqjt showery, latter cloudy. 
Thermometer 65° to 78°. 

1822 First part cloudy and sul¬ 
try ; latter stormy with 
rain. Thermometer 69° to 

ai°. 


April, 

North wester and two heavy 
falls of rain; occasionally clear 
weather and sultry. 


Early part very sultry. 14th. 
Heavy fall of rain and cloudy to 
the end. 25th, 26th and 27th, 
hot winds. 

Frequent showers. Rivers rising 
on the 14th; cloudy to the end. 


Much rain this month ; cloudy 
and sultry. 


Great proportion of hot winds, 
clear weather, latter part cloudy. 


Generally cloudy and sultry. 
One heavy shower. Hot winds. 


16th. First N. wester, much 
rain this month and cloudy. 

First N. wester 4th, seventeen 
days this month and 8 N. 
wester. Rivers very high. 
Rains set in 25th. Thermometer 
76° to 90°. * 

Hot winds excessive this month ; 
a slight shower on the 20th. 
Thermometer 71° to 88°. 

Two N. westers and rain. 14th 
and 24th, generally cloudy and 
sultry. Thermometer 7 6° to 88°. 



Years. 
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May. 

1813 Early in the month some 
rain and cloudy weather ; 
latter part heavy rain. Ri¬ 
vers rising. 

1814 First N. wester on the 
iBt; cloudy and sultry; 
first rise of the river 20th; 
very high 23rd; subsid¬ 
ing towards the end. 

1815 14th. First N. wester. 
Towards the end much 
rain. Rivers rising on the 
21st. 

1816 Rain moderate; cloudv 
and sultry. 

1817 4th. First N. wester. Fre¬ 
quent rain, not heavy. 
Cloudv throughout. 

1818 Sultry ; two heavy show¬ 
ers ; cloudy to the end. 

1819 Showery throughout and 
some heavy rain, sultry 
weather. 

1820 IS days rain; country 
flooded on the 17th ; clear 
and fine weather to the 
end. Thermometer 80° to 
90°. 

1821 Generally cloudy ; some 
heavy showers and 3 N. 
westers. Thermometer 
80° to 90°. 

1822 Much rain this month ; 
rivers rising on the 19th; 
cloudy and showery lat¬ 
ter part. Thermometer 70° 
to 84«. 


June. 

Rains set in 7th very severely ; 
rivers high and country flooded 
on the 15th ; showery to the end. 

24th. Rains set in mildly ; heavy 
rain 27th and 28th ; cloudy and 
sultrv. 


Rein excessive this month, oc¬ 
casionally stormy ; riveis high. 


11th. Rains set in mildly, 
cloudv and showerv throughout. 
Rivers rising on the 12th. 

17th. Rains set in mildlv ; 
showery and cloudy to the end. 
Rivers rising 23rd. 

Rains set in 15th, mild ; occa¬ 
sional showers; cloudy and sul¬ 
trv. 

Rains set in on the 1st. Rivers 
very high on the 4th ; much rain 
this month ; countrv flooded 
29th. Thermometer 80° to 92°. 

28 days rain ; country flooded 
on the 17th, and agaiu on the 
24th ; cloudy and sultry. Ther¬ 
mometer 80° to 90°. 

Rains set in 20th very mildly. 
Cloudv and mild. Thermome¬ 
ter 80° to 86°. # 

Rains set in with severe storms 
10th; rivers over their banks 
on the 13th ; and country under 
on the 30th. Thermometer 80°. 
to 90°. 



Years < 
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July . 


August. 


1813 Cloudy and sultry; rivers Much rain this month; coun- 
very low; towards the try inundated on the 20th. 
end rain. 


1814 Very little rain this month. 
Rivers very low. Clear 
weather generally. 

* 

1815 Some heavy showers; 
cloudy and sultry. 

1816 Mild this month; cloudy 
with occasional showers. 

.1817 Rain moderate. Rivers 
within their beds, sultry ; 
generally cloudy. 

1818 Ruin excessive this month 
towards the end. Rivers 
over their banks. 

1819 Showery throughout; ri¬ 
vers beginning to fall on 
the 4th; sultry to the end. 

1820 Much rain this month. 
Rivers very high ; sultry 
throughout. Thermometer 
79° to 91°. 

1821 Very sultry; occasional 
heavy showers. Rivers ris¬ 
ing 1 from the 15th. Ther¬ 
mometer 80° to 90°. 

1822 3rd. Iliver falling ; show¬ 
ery first part, cloudy to 
the end. Thermometer 80° 
*o 86®. 


Frequent showers this month. 
Rivers very high on the 12th ; 
latter part cloudy and sultry. 

Much rain this mouth. Wea¬ 
ther sultry. 

Early part much rain. Rivers 
very high ; cloudy and sultry. 

Eailv part showery ; sultry and 
cloudy. Rivers low. 


Some heavy rain ; cloudy and 
sultry throughout. 


Rivers within their blinks this 
month ; a few heavy showers. 
Thermometer 84° to 92°. 

Early part heavy rain ; middle 
and latter cloudy. Thermometer 
80° to 92°. 


Much rain this month; rivers 
generally within their banka. 
Thermometer 81° to 90®. 


Occasional showers with some 
heavy rain; sultry. Thermome¬ 
ter 80® to 86°. 

< 
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Tears. September. October. 


IB 13 Sultry and cloudy this 
month. 


1814 Early part showery; mid¬ 
dle and latter cloudy and 
Sultry. 

1815 Early part heavy showers ; 
cloudy throughout. 


1816 Cloudy and sultry, the 
latter part much rain. 


1817 Occasional rain. Sultry; 
generally cloudy. Ther¬ 
mometer 80° to 90°. 

1818 Early part much rain ; 
latter cloudy and close. 

1819 Rain excessive this month, 
aucl country twice flooded. 


1820 To the 20th much rain ; 
to the end cloudy, with 
occasionl sun. Thermo¬ 
meter 78° to 90°. 

1821 Rivers rising from the 1st; 
country flooded on the 5th; 
cloudy mid sultry to the 
end, . Thermometer 80° 
to 85°. 

1822 Temperature increasing; 
cloudy. Occasional show* 
ers to the end. -y Ther- 

. mometer 82° to 8G°, * 


Slight shower on the 8th and 
17th; cold weather set in 24th. 
Cloudy. 

Fine clear weather; cool through-, 
out. One shower of rain only. 


Northerly breezes and cold wea¬ 
ther from the 4th. A clear 
month. * 

Mornings foggy; northerly breez¬ 
es; cloudy with occasional fair 
weather. Cold weather set ir. 
latterly. 

Earlv heavy rain. Rivers high. 
Middle part stormy ; cloudy and 
sultry to the end. 

Two heavy showers ; clear and 
cool to the end. 

First and middle parts rain : 
country once more flooded 
from the 25th ; clear, and nor¬ 
therly airs. 

20th. Cold weather set in; a 
slight shower ; northerly airs, 
and foggy mornings. Thermo¬ 
meter 72° to 80°. 

Heavy rain early part; country 
again flooded ; from the 14th 
clear and mild. Thermometer 
72« to 80°. 


Mild and clpudy; mornings oc¬ 
casionally foggy; slight shower 
on the 18th. Thermometer 
72° to 84°. 
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Years. November. 

1813 Early part blear and cool; 
latterly cloudy and foggy ; 
cold weather set in early. 

1814 Cold weather set in 3rd; 
wind northerly; mornings 
foggy. 

1815 Foggy mornings; cold 
weather set in; mild 
throughout. 

1816 Mild weather; tempe¬ 
rature increasing towards 
the eud. 

« 

1817 5th. Fiist cold weather. 
22d and 23rd, N. Westers 
and much rain; mild and 
cloudy to the end. 

1818 10th. Cold weather; fog¬ 
gy mornings and inild. 

1819 Cold weather set in 1st; 
foggy mornings ; clear and 
mild to the end. 

1820 Clear and cool through¬ 
out. Thermometer 68° to 
75°. 

1821 C.old weather set in 4th. 
Northerly breezes and 
cloudy. Thermometer 64° 
to 70°. 

1822 Cold weather about the 
20th ; generally cloudy ; 

# some days clear. Ther¬ 
mometer 66° to 74°.. 


December. 

Northerly winds and cool 
throughout. 


Foggy mornings; generally 
cloudy and cool throughout. 


Cloudy throughout, and foggy in 
the mornings. 


Northerly breezes; foggy morn¬ 
ings ; cloudy. 


Very mild all the month ; clear 
throughout. 


Cold increasing ; clear weather 
throughout. 

Mornings foggy; northerly airs, 
and clear to the end. 


A cold month ; clear in general. 
Thermometer 52° to 66°. 


Temperature increasing; hazy 
at times; cloudy to the end. 
Thermometer 54° to 68°. 
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XXII .—Method of treating the Grape Vine at Bombay . 

By-Mr. Ballard, 

■ [Read May 18th, 1824.]] 

In Bombay we find the soil best adapted to the culture 
of the vine, to be it light sandy earth free from moisture. 
When the soil has in the first instance been of a stiff clayish 
nature, I have seen it much improved by trenching it to the 
depth of thirty inches, or three feet, and filling up with 
sandy earth, from the cocoa-nut woods, and the small white 
sea shell, in the proportion of two-thirds of the former, and 
one-third of the latter in alternate layers of each. 

We prune towards the end of October, taking care as 
soon as the rains are quite over, to bare the roots of the 
vine completely in order to check vegetation, and give them 
a kind of artificial winter. Say that the. roots are on an 
average opened about thr 7th or lvth of October, they are 
allowed to remain exposed in the first instance for fifteen 
or sixteen days, when they ought to he pruned, leaving 
according to the strength and age of the vine, two, turee or 
four shoots, with so much of the last year’s wood as shall 
exhibit three or four healthy eyes, it being from these, 
that the bearing wood of the season is produced. As soon 
as these eyes begin to bud, which they generally do in about 
a week, (I think,) after pruning, the earth should be filled 
up around the roots, with a considerable quantity of manure, 
and the vines be regularly watered morning and evening 
until the fruit attains nearly its full growth and begins to 
swell and ripen, when it seems to be necessary to decrease 
the quantity of water, allowing the vines only snch a portion 
as will keep them healthy, perhaps I should say watering, 
every third or fourth day. 

Vines pruned at the season I have mentioned, generally 
yield fruit fit for the table about th,e end of January, and as 
we cannot expect them from the same vine to continue in 
perfection above a rupnth or five weeks, we have latterly, 
and with great success, allowed a portion of'ihem to'remain 
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\mattended to, till the month of November, and some few 
till December, when the same process takes place in their 
treatment, that I have endeavoured to describe above. 

By these means we obtain a regular succession to the end 
of April, and sometimes till the middle of May. About a 
fortnight after the vines, which produce in January, have 
done bearing, say the middle of March, the roots are again 
bared, as in October, and the system of pruning, manuring, 
and watering, once more resorted to, but as two crops in 
the year would weaken the plants, and that the second one, 
could not attain perfection before the monsoon, we pick off 
all the promised fruit before it comes to any size, for once 
touched with heavy rain it loses all its flavour, and ceases 
to be or any worth. 

The vines which have been pruned in November, of course 
produc 1 about the end of February, and are similarly treated 
with the above, at the proper season. Of the later ones, 
which producing in March and April, would need pruning 
jus 1 v ijiv commencement of the rains, I cannot speak 

with any confidence, though I think * --who has been 

one of our most successful gardeners, told me, he had not 
pruned these more than once a year. It is only by experi¬ 
ence that we gain any knowledge of the treatment of Euro¬ 
pean plants in this country, and it may perhaps require 
another year or two ere we can satisfy ourselves, as to the 
comparative strength and healthiness of vines managed in 
the latter mode. 

The change of seasons,* is so similar in Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay, that I shall think the same kind of treatment adapted 
to both places, and it is more on this score, than any other, 
that I hope this memorandum may be useful, for of the 
scientific part of gardening, I profess my utter ignorance. 
A great deal of most valuable information regarding the 
culture of the vine and other fruit trees, is to be found in a 
work published by Forsyth, many years head gardener to 
the King, and which 1 have several times seen for sale in 
this place; I think it is entitled, t( Forsyth on Fruit Trees/' 

VOL. i. o 
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XXIII .— On the cultivation of the Sugar-cane and manufac¬ 
ture of Sugar in Burdwan and Rung-poor. Communicated 
by G. Ballard, Esq. 

£Read, May I8th, 1824.1[ 

Of the annexed papers, the first is an estimate of the 
culture of Sugar-cane and the manufacture of Sugar from 
Jagree. 

The second is merely a hare estimate of the charges 
incurred in the cultivation, and the quantity and ordinary 
value of the produce in Jagree. 

In some respects they are both deficient, particularly that 
■neither specify the size of the big a alluded to, nor in the 
last the description of maund. But they are still sufficiently 
explicit to shew that the return is ordinarily among the 
most profitable of any obtained by the labour of the Agri¬ 
culturist, in the first instance ; and of the manufacturer in 
the second. 

The first paper was drawn up in Burdwan. It is minute 
enough as respects the culture of the canc—but commences 
the manufacture from the Jagree without stating how it is 
prepared, or how much under ordinary circumstances is 
obtained from a biga. The second furnishes the quantity 
of Jagree and its sale price, but omits any statement of the 
produce in sugar. It was drawn up in Rutigpoor. 

Until European capital and ingenuity are engaged in the 
culture and manufacture of Sugar*it is impossible to con¬ 
jecture how much the one or the other may be improved. 
Both are no doubt at present susceptible of great improve¬ 
ment. The poor ryot cultivates from half a biga, to four or 
five, seldom more, without skill or funds to improve or 
enlarge his cultivation; and with his imperfect mill incom¬ 
pletely expresses the juice of the cane at the corner of the 
field in which it has grown—inspissating it there into Jagree 
— v, inch is kept for an uncertain period and often carried 
to a great distance before it is subjected to the process 
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which separates the chrystallizable portion from the vege¬ 
table syrup. 

This intermediate process would of course in a regular 
manufactory be abolished* audit is possible that there would 
result a large* proportion of sugar, and perhaps that the 
sugar woulcf better suit the refiner if the juice were by one 
uninterrupted series of boilings evaporated to chrystalliza- 
tion. I offer this however merely as a conjecture. 

A place (Nauda Patna) is mentioned as a principal sugar 
manufactory in the Burdwan district—and it is said that 
80,000 mauiids are supposed to be manufactured there an¬ 
nually ; which may be the produce of 8 or 10,000 bigas of 
sugar-cane, not more than the cultivation of a moderate- 
sized indigo concern at which from 4 to 500 maunds would 
be made in a favourable year. The agricultural outlay on 
one cultivation would be perhaps 25,000 rupees ; on the 
other scarcely less than 3,00,000 rupees. 

If the place above-named takes off a third or even a fourth 
of the Jagree of the district, it affords a probable estimate 
of the present extent of the Sugar-cane cultivation or about 
40,000 rupees, not a fourth probably of the land capable of 
being so employed without displacing to any sensible degree 
the present culture. 

G. Ballard. 

Dear Sir, 

I now beg to forward a statement of the expense of plant¬ 
ing and bringing to maturity cane, as practised in this part 
of the country, according to the most accurate calculations 
I have as yet been able to make. Not being able to purchase 
standing cane, unless in small quantities, at extravagant 
prices, 1 believe the best way to make a fair experiment, will 
be to cultivate a few bigas for next crop. With this view I 
have fixed upon a place called Kurkana, not far from Saban, 
having water conveyance by the Saugwr-khalee and Injillee 
rivers, to within one koss of the place, in the rainy season, 
•and within four koss now. In this neighbourhood the cane 
o 2 
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appeared strong, and averaged better than I had hitherto 
seen —from ‘20 to 50 bigas can be got here. 

Estimate of the expense -of cultivating 50 bigas . 


Rs. As. 

1. Hoeing 50 bigas, at 4 Rs. per biga, . 200 0 

2. 15 lcahuns of cuttings for planting each biga, 

each kahun is 19,500, 2 kahuns for l rupee, 

at 7 Rs. 8 As. 375 0 

3. Planting the cuttings and watering, at 3, .... 150 0 

4. Watering at different times, at 1 R. 12 As. 87 8 

5. Weeding and cleaning, at 1 R. 4 As. 62 8 

6. Manure procured from the bottom of tanks, at 

4 Rs. 200 O 

7- Binding the cane together and wrapping the 

leaves round them, at 5 Rs. 250 0 

b. Watering in Oct. Nov. Dec. and January, at 

3 Rs.... 150 0 

9. Cleaning the cane, pulling off the decayed 

leaves, &c. at 8 As. 25 0 

10. Rent upon average (perhaps something less), at 

5 Rs. 8 As. .. .. 275 0 

11. Squeezing the canes if performed by the natives 

who take 16 days to a biga, at 13 Rs. 650 0 


Sa. Rs. 2,425 0 

This cane will produce a second crop, at little additional 
expense, and the cuttings will yield about 15 rupees per 
biga. 

The above estimate may be a little more or less, than the 
real expense, but the respectable native whom I formerly 
mentioned to have employed for the last two years, engages 
that it shall not exceed this; perhaps a few rupees, say sicca 
rupees 2,425. 

From the several experiments I have made, and every in¬ 
formation I can derive on the subject, I believe 12 bazar. 
maun'Js might be obtained from the biga. My headman 
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says he has seen 15, 18 and 21 maunds, but I think he is 
mistaken; to keep within the mark, I shall say, 

Rs. As. 


8 bazar maunds, at 8 Rs. 64 () 

10 maunds of Molassesj per biga, at 

1 R. 8 As. 15 0 

Skiminings, washings, and refuse of 
the cane, at the most moderate 
computation, 30 gallons, per 
b/ga of Rum, at per gallon, 

8 As. 15 0 

Cuttings for planting, which can 
either be sold or used, if re¬ 
quired, in the cultivation of 
other ground, at 15,. 15 0 


Sa. Rs. 109 0 x 50 == 5450 
Probable profit on 50 bigas besides the second 

crop,.Sa. Rs. 3025 

At present I am at a stand in this quar;\‘r, being too late 
to cultivate, as I at first intended, and the scarcity of plants 
is so great, that they are not procurable. It will be infi¬ 
nitely more advantageous for me to pursue your plan of 
advancing periodically to the ryots, and it will be my busi¬ 
ness and study to adopt that system, for I candidly admit, 
that I am but a lame agriculturist, however much 1 may be 
anxious to improve my self in that science ; arid I have not 
the smallest doubt but 1 shall be able to procure abundance 
of cane on the terms you propose. 

I beg to inclose the last letter I got from my man at Soob- 
rajeepoor, wherein he mentions cane to be procured at 20 to 
16 per kotta. On receipt of that letter 1 despatched my 
other sirkar and five of my best sugar people, with utensils 
and money, directing them to count, weigh, and average the 
canes on several kottas of ground, and if possible to measure 
the juice, and if they appeared to be as good, as those in this 
neighbourhood, to make advances for all they could obtain* 
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and if their first experiment turned out well, I desired him 
immediately to return to me, with an account of their pro¬ 
gress, hut cause the men to remain. Judge then of my 
disappointment, and uneasiness, at hearing nothing from 
them for 12 days, but the distance is between 70 and 80 
koss, and probably they could not make an experiment 
sooner, the factory being entirely demolished, and plunder¬ 
ed, I principally regret, not being able to inform you of the 
results. 

It is the black cane that is cultivated in this district, 
which produces a strong-grained excellent sugar for refining, 
and what I would send to England in preference to any I 
have seen, it has this remarkable quality that the Jagree may 
be boiled into sugar, without am^ previous preparation, all 
the other kinds of Jagree have to be drained in baskets, or 
squeezed in bags sprinkling a little water on it occasionally, 
to cause the molasses to separate freely, this I have often 
thought may be one of the causes of Kan in particular, and 
sugar from this country generally disappointing the refiner 
at home. 

In the islands yon will please to observe, that no other 
ingredient is used than quicklime and lime water, in the 
preparation of Muscovado ; after it is grained, put into the 
hogsheads, and the molasses allowed to drain for about a 
month, the progress is finished. 

At Nauda Patna, which may be called a colony of sugar- 
makers, where I am informed 80,000 maunds are annually 
made, they manufacture the sugar as follows :—The Jagree 
is mixed with a little water and clarified in a small earthen 
boiling pot, by adding milk diluted with water, from time 
to time, till it is clear ; it is then passed through a cloth, and 
conveyed to another pot, when it is again boiled and further 
clarified with milk, till it acquires the proper consistency ; it 
is now emptied a little at a time, into a small fiat pan, is 
strewed over with a little fine pounded sugar and stirred 
about with a stick to cause it to granulate; thence it is t 
pourr jl into pots, having a hole bored in the bottom, which 
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is now plugged up; here it remains for three'days to harden; 
the plug is then removed* and the molasses drains out; the 
crust is then taken off the top of the pot, and a sort of grass 
which grows in tanks, is put upon it, after which syrup is 
drained out; in two or three days the sugar at the upper sur¬ 
face gets white and solid, it is scraped out and treated as 
before, till the whole is finished : it is generally cut three or 
four times. The syrup, which is called tipkanee, is reboiled 
into sugar. 

The sugar so treated is dried in the sun and beat with 
large sticks, to cruse it to look whiter, but to the destruc¬ 
tion of the grain. The Jagree of other districts after being 
drained and pressed, is prepared with little variation in the 
same manner. 

Statement of the expenses attending the cultivation of Su¬ 
gar-cane in the District of Rungpoor. 


FOR ONE BIGA. Rs. A#. 

Malgoozaree,. 2 4 

Ploughs,. 3 2 

Coolies,. 3 2 

Plant,. 3 0 

Weeding charges,. 1 8 

Ploughs,. 0 10 

Coolies,. 0 10 

Ditto,. 2 8 

Ditto,.“. 0 15 

Ditto,. 0 4 

Expense of manufacture,. 6 0 

Manufacturing hire,. 3 0 

Pots,. 0 15 


JSa. Rs. 27 14 

Produce. Value. 

30 mds. of grain Goor, at 2 Rs. 4 As. per maund, 67 8 
Deduct expense attending the cultivation,. 27 14 


Balance, gain, Sa. Rs. 39 IO s 
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XXIV .—On rendering Flowers fragrant, fyc. 

[[Read Jan. 23rd, 1824.] 

My dear WaiXxch, 

1 offer to our Society the accompanying original and 
translation of a curious work on Gardening, &c. which 
among much quackery may not be totally without use. It is 
at all events curious as shewing to what length credulity 
may go. I thought the work had been Raja Mitrqjit’s when 
I gave it to be translated. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. Leycester. 

An Extract from a Botanical work. 

Take out the earth from the root of a tree which does not 
produce fragrant flowers, embrocate it with the bruised 
buds of jamun, motha and khus ; and then fill it up with 
fresh earth; afterwards boil the same things in water, and 
when cool, water the tree w'itli it; this management will 
render the flowers fragrant. This treatment applied to 
shrubs producing odorous flowers will increase their scent, 
and if applied to fruit trees will render the fruits sweet- 
scented ; but it must be performed on young plants. 

To change the colours of flowers, take a certain quantity 
of munjeeth, Vermillion, alum, and pigeon’s flesh, triturate 
them together with a sufficient quantity of cow’s milk, and 
plaster the roots of the flowering shrubs with it, then dig out 
the old earth and put some fresh earth taken from a corn¬ 
field about the roots. Afterward, boil a quantity of turmerick, 
the blossoms of pulas, munjeeth and lodh in water, when 
cool, having mixed with it some vermillion, alum, and milk, 
water the plants frequently with the mixture, till they begin 
to bloom. 

If the fat of horned beasts, cow’s milk, munjeeth, and 
dried cow-dung be mixed with water, and plants that have 
fragrant flowers be watered with it, the fragrance will be, 
iugm fated.' 



« 

Dig a hole in the ground about 14 feet deejy and four in 
circumference, fill it with the bones of cows, and set fire to 
them and let them burn to asbes; after they are cool, you 
may boil the beef in water, and mix it with them 6hat the 
ground may be moist, then plant in the bole any tree you 
want, and having laid in it fresh earth, water it with the 
same water. By this practice the tree will grow like a creeper 
and produce its natural fruits and flowers. , 

Take roots of nurgis, sousun, and shubbo, anoint them 
with ghee and honey, then tie them up'together with un¬ 
twisted thread, and having wetted them again with ghee and 
honey, plant them together in a. good soil and keep the earth 
moist till they spring up. By this management they will 
after some time produce flowers of such various colours that 
nobody will perceive what kinds they previously were. 

Take some slips or cuttings of rose trees and kuuer, wet 
them in ghee and honey, and then having tied them up 
together in the same manner, rub the ghee and honey upon 
them and plant them in good soil j then let them be watered 
with sweet water. By this practice they will bring forth 
flowers of various colours. The slips of pomegranate trees 
may likewise be added to them. 

If creepers be injured by worms, water them with water 
mixed with the dregs of sesamum seed. 

When the leaves of a tree, or shrub, are injured by worms, 
sprinkle the ashes of dried cow-dung and the powder of the 
old bricks over them. 

If the.fat of a large snake and dhamun be boiled in water 
and sprinkled on crecpcis, it will cause them to produce 
fruits in abundaucc. 

Vines will produce abundant fruit if the dung of hens ,be 
put to their roots, and they are watered with water in >vh|ch 
suphuree fishes grid the flesh of horned beasts have been 
boiled. ; .<* * ’ 

T f 

,To remove the diseases of vines, you should make a 
smoke under them with raisins, mustard seed, and suphuree 
fish. ’ 
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If young plants are smoked with ghee, baebirung, sugar 
•and dried cow-dung, they will .produce sweet fruits. 

If a jak tree be watered with the juice of triphula, and the 
trunk of it covered with straw, it will bear large and delici¬ 
ous fruits. 

If a ber tree be watered with honey and the juice of kyth 
mixed with jetheemud and sesamuin seed, it will bear fra¬ 
grant, sweet and large fruits. 

Let the bark of the roots of jamun, lodh, and wheat be 
mixed with ghee and honey, and then the roots of plants be 
plastered with it, after which make a smoke near the root of 
the trees with sesamum, honey and'wheat for twelve days 
continually. This practice will occasion the young trees of 
ber, burhul, amla, and jamun to produce sweet fruits. 

If baebirung, mash, sesamum seed, mustard seed and bel 
fruit be boiled in water and orange trees be supplied with it, 
they will yield sweet fruits. 

Let the shrubs of raebel and nagkesur be watered with 
motha, coagulated milk, sesamum seed, wine, cow’s milk, 
and juice of kyth, and they will produce their fragrant 
flowers abundantly. 

When the leaves of mulsuree plants begin to fall from the 
branches, tell a beautiful young woman to take little wine in 
her mouth, and throw it on the plantor having gone to the 
bottom of the plant scratch it with her nails. By this prac¬ 
tice it will bring forth plenty of flowers. 

By watering the shrubs of parwl with khus and cow’s milk, 
they will produce abundant flowers. 

Of seasons . 

There are six seasons in the year; namely, Shishira, con¬ 
taining Magho and Phalgoona; Bwswnt or spring, contain¬ 
ing Chitrn and Bisakhtz; Greeshma or summer, containing 
Jisthytf and Asharlm ; Bursha or the rainy season, contain¬ 
ing Shravnno and Bhadro; Surut or autumn, containing 
Ashwinct and Kartikn; and Hima or the cold season, con- 
£akirjg Ugrahuna and Pottsha. *... 
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In the month of Poushe, cover the plants of Raebel with, 
straw or hay and set fire to them, then in the month of 
Phalgoona when the Run enters Aquarius, wet a quantity of 
khus in water, and having mixed it with cow’s milk, water 
the plants with it every day in the evening. By this method, 
the plants will soon thrive and produce abundance of sweet- 
scented flowers. 

If boiled rice be mixed with coagulated milk and sprinkled 
on garden beds, it will prevent the falling of hail on them. 

Of the diseases of trees, fyc. 

The diseases of vegetables are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental; the former is that which proceeds from the tree 
itself, and the latter is that which arises from insects, frost, 
and other accidental circumstar ces. 

Natural diseases are of three kinds: viz. bilious, windy, 
and phlegmatic. The s\ mptoms of bilious diseases are the 
trunks becoming slender, the branches knotty and crooked, 
the leaves pustulous, and the fruits hard, dry and insipid. 
This arises from the drj ness of the soil. 

If the disease be windy the plants «re late before they 
shoot, the colour becomes yellowish, the leaves crumpled, 
and the fruits small and insipid, though even continually 
watered. This disease is occasioned by too much water in 
the beginning of the spring. 

By phlegmatic diseases the leaves become yellow, the 
fruits soon fall to the ground, and the plants appear in a 
decayed state, tlic fruits, flowers and leaves are withered 
and discoloured. 

Accidental diseases are of three kinds : 1st, injuries to the 
roots of plants by insects ; 2nd, injuries by fire, frost, &c.; 
3rd, strokes of hatchets or other weapons. 

The leaves of plants injured by insects, become yellow, 
and fade in the sunshine ; they are often rooted up or broken 
in the middle by high winds and suffer a premature decay. 

Plants are injured or destroyed by fire, frost, &c. 

When wounded by a hatchet, or other weapon, the juice 
flows*out at tfce place where they received the blow, the 
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trunks become Slender and bear but few fruits. It must be 
pbserveckthat some plants get WDuhds .without any apparent 
cause, and the juice flows out of them. This is occasioned 

■<& v 

by excessive phlegm/ . 

Of the cure of diseases. 

To cure natural diseases you must ascertain the manner 
in which the trees were planted and watered, and the quality 
of the soil, and proceed accordingly. If the cause of the 
disease cannot be ascertained, you must be careful to give 
moderate waterings to the plants. If the soil appears to be 
bad, you must transplant them at a proper season, and not 
deviate from the rules laid down. The flatulent, phlegmatic 
and bilious diseases proceed from the badness of the seeds, 
and the irregularity of the plantation. By the badness of 
the seeds the plants become barren. 

Whether a plant have any particular scent or not, if the 
leaves grow crumpled, be assured either that ants have made 
their nest under it, or that it lias been injured by excessive 
watering. 

Let the flesh of horned animals, ghee, cow’s milk, and 
sesamurn seed be boiled in water and mixed together, with 
which water the plant which has been seized with a flatulent 
disease. By this management it will become green and 
produce fruit; also make a smoke at the bottom of it with 
the wood of mm, cow’s horns, horse’s hoofs, ghee, and the 
fat of a cat. 

For phlegmatic diseases, you must take some bitter and 
pungent drugs, with straw, seed, and wood ; let them be 
bailed in water, and then let radishes be boiled in cow’s 
milk and mixed with the above water, with which the plant 
should he watered. In performing this work you must at 
first take out the earth from the root of the plant, and put 
in dry, fresh earth, then let a sufficient quantity of white 
mustard seed be well pounded and put to the-root. 

To cure bilious diseases, let some cool and sweet drugs 
be boiled in water, and mixed with cow’s milk, jetheemud 
ondBr^ha, then let the plants be watered* with it. After- 
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ward having boiled the triphula in water, mix it with honey, 
and keep the bottom, of thf plant moist with thatjarater for 
some days continually. * ’ 

Plants that have been injured by insects, .will be cured by 
the following management. 

Dig out the earth around the root of the plant, and cleanse 
it from all insects that may be found there, then put in fresh 
earth taken from a corn-field and Mater it with ghee, 
mustard, and sesamum seed, mixed with cool water in which 
bhulawa rice and cow-dung have been boiled, and mixed 
with cow’s milk and the blossom, and juice of the kyth. 
You may likewise make a smoke near the plant with mus¬ 
tard seed, asafoetida, baebirung, tuj, long-pepper, ghee, 
cowl’s horns, bhulawa, and the fiesh of pigeons mixed with 
the juice of kyth. By this the plant will be protected from 
worms or insects. 

The plant which has been wounded by a liatehet, &c. 
should be plastered with well pounded baebirung, sesamum 
and mustard seed, mixed with ghee and a little cow’s milk, 
and supplied with cool water and milk. 

Plants which have been injured by frost or the sun, should 
be covered with straw and moistened with the water of kyth 
and cow’s milk. By this treatment the plants will grow green 
if not totally dead. 

Of lucky and unlucky trees, 

Toolsee, bel, amla, pee pul, ber, aim, mango, goolur, 
muhooa, tamarind and kyth, are lucky trees. Ber, plantain, 
pomegranate and lime trees, unlucky. 

The pear, kliirnee, pomegranate, mour, plantain and jak 
trees should not be transplanted. 

Bubool, kuchnar, lusora, urjoou and kurunjuwa should 
not be planted within the inclosure of a dwelling house. 

No kind of thorny plant should be planted near or in the 
entrance of a house. The woods of thorny trees should not 
be used for the beams or other timbers of a hous$, as they 
"are udlucky. ^ 
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The ber tree on the east, pakur on the north, and goolur 
on the south of a house are auspicious. No tree should be 
planted id the gateway to a house though it should produce 
gold and in the outside of a court, trees should be planted 
in such places that the shadow of them may not fall on the 
house. 

Of the garden. 

The garden should not be made towards the south, south¬ 
east, or south-west of the dwelling house; but it is good to 
make it on the north, west, or east. 

Of the soil. 

There are three kinds of land in every country; 1st, 
Jungul, where the water lies too far from the surface of the 
earth; 2nd, Unoop, where, water may be found near the 
surface ; 3rd, Suman, neither one or the other. 

Earth is found of six colours, having different tastes and 
qualities; namely, 1, black and sweet; 2, almond-coloured 
and sour; 3, wheat-coloured and salt; 4, red and sour; 5, 
white and bitter; 6, yellow, which is hurtful. 

Fruit trees and flowering shrubs should not be planted in 
a poisonous and stony ground ; and in places infested with 
snakes, mice and other pernicious animals, nor in salsugi- 
nous ground, nor in the water of wells, rivers or tanks, in 
which the plants will not take root; but they should be 
planted in soft ground, where the grass is green. In such 
ground the trees soon grow. 

In a country where water is deficient, lcuthul, burhul, 
lemon, bamboo, jamwn, ber, kud»m, khoorma, jaephul, soo- 
paree, plantain, grape vines, cocoanut, bel, byr, wsok and 
ketwkee trees grow very well; and in a country moderately 
watered, deodar, pomegranate, &c. 

If a tree be seen growing in ground different from what 
has been above mentioned as its proper soil, it must be 
supposed either that riches are buried under that tree, or 
that the grave of a saint or religious man is there, or that 
the master of the ground is just and virtuous, or that the 
person who planted it employed great care about it. 
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Of fruit trees . 

Fruit trees are of four* kinds; 1st, bunusputi, which bear 
fruit without an apparent blossom, as goolur, ber, &c. j 2nd, 
droomu, which produce fruit subsequent to blooming, as 
mango, &c.; 3rd, lwta, or creepers, which are supported by 
another tree, as cucumber, kwdoo, &c.; 4th, goolma, from the 
root of which proceed small branches, which are equivalent 
to its fruits, as sugarcane, betel. &e. 

Some plants are propagated by seeds or kernels, as mango 
trees, &c. some by plan||»g slips or cuttings, as the rose, 
betel leaf, &c. and others both by sowing the seeds and 
.planting the cuttings, as pomegranate, kwner, pakwr, ber, &e. 
and some are propagated by sowing the seeds or planting 
the roots, as neclofwr, &c. 

Of planting and sowing. 

The fresh seeds of ripe mango, jainun, and kwtirni should 
be planted in a good soil. Let the fresh and dry seeds be 
washed with cow’s uiilk, and then having mixed them with 
cow-dung, dry them in the sun. afterward let them be kept 
for seven days in holiey with which well pounded baebirung 
is mixed, and then sown. 

Another way is to steep the seeds in cow’s milk for five 
days, and after drying them in the shade, to mix them before 
planting with ghee, sesainum seed and the ashes of bhwt- 
kwtaee. 

It is an advantage to break the points of some seeds, as 
those of khirnee, neelofwr, cucumbers and the like. Such 
seeds should he steeped in molasses and buried under a fire¬ 
place after having wrapped them up in the leaves of any 
tree. Three days after taki: g them out sow them in good 
soil, cover them with straw T and give them a watering when 
they begin to grow; the straw* must then be taken away and 
the ehrth kept moist. 

Propitious times for sowing and planting. 

The fourth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth of evfery lunar 
month, and Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, are 
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propitious times for sowing and planting, but it will be 
better if the dates agree with the days. 

In planting drooums a space of twenty cubits should be 
left between thei trees, for each is best; some plant them at 
sixteen, and others at only four cubits distant, which is a 
bad practice. At a less distance than this the plants will 
not grow well. 

Five cubits is the proper distance for goolmos ; four may 
do* and some plant them at only three cubits distance; but 
they should not be planted neJIrcr than this. Lwtas or 
creepers should be planted in the same manner. 

For a plantation the ground should be prepared in the 
following manner: First dig the holes about l£ feet deep 
and four in circumference, and let them remain a month to 
dry; afterward fill them with small pieces of dried cow- 
dung and cow’s bones, which bujn to ashes ; afterward 
having talien out the ashes, cleanse the hole and moisten it 
with the water of kvth. When the hole becomes dry, fill 
it with the fresh earth of a corn field. The plants of mango, 
pomegranate, krnloo, &c. thus planted will grow well, and 
produce large and sweet fruits. 

Herbs should be planted in beds, previously prepared in 
the manner directed for cucumbers. The seeds of oranges 
and lemons should be put in the mouth before they are 
sown. 

If the seeds of plants are rubbed with the pith of ripe 
plantains, dried in the sun and laid in straw, and afterwards 
sow it in beds prepared as above directed, and watered with 
well water, the trees will grow large. 

Garden herbs should be planted in small beds made like 
those intended for saffron. The slips should be about eighteen 
inches long, taken from the hard and strong branches, and 
planted in the following manner : First dig a hole about one 
cubit deep, fill it up with earth mixed with an equal quantity 
of' cow-dung or compost, then let the slips or cuttings be 
put into the earth about one-third of their length, and sup¬ 
plied with welt water mixed with tindol earth. 
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The slips or cuttings of serwtee should be planted like 
those of sugar-cane and watered; after two months they 
may be transplanted when they will blossom well. 

If plants of pomegranate and kwner grow in the same 
place, lay the branches of both into the ground only leaving 
the top of every branch above ground, and water them 5 
when,they take root and new leaves begin to appear, cut 
them off from the mother plants and leave the two branches 
to grow together, when they will produce flowers of various 

COloUTS. 

If young plantain trees be planted like slips and watered, 
they will produce large and sweet fruits. ' 

In transplanting trees it must be observed, that they be 
young and their roots should be anointed with honey, mixed 
with the seeds of neelofwr, ghee and baebirung. 

Mango, kheernee, pomegranate, and mwlswree trees planted 
in the month of Shravuua when the sun-enters Cancel, 
grow very well. Mango and bttrhwl trees in the month of 
Bhadra ; in Ashwina, badwnjan and vegetables; in Kartika, 
coriander; but nothing should be planted in Ugriihuna, 
Pousha, and Magho. In the month of Phalgoono, pwlwwl 
and other vegetables of the like nature succeed; in Chitra, 
cucumbers, water-melons, khwr boozes, and sugar-cane; in 
Bisakhn, plantain trees, and in Jisthyn, trees, plants and 
shrubs of every kind grow very well. They must be kept 
in the.same place if the soil be good ; otherwise they should 
be transplanted into ground prepared as above stated. 

N*m trees should be planted about the garden, as the 
other trees in it receive great advantage from them. 

When a person intends to make a garden, he should first 
plant the five lucky trees, namely, bhela, «sok, deodar, siris 
and nwn, after which he may plant any tree he pleases. 

The following trees should be planted in trenches on the 
four sides of the garden, viz. kwrwnda on the east; bamboos 
on the south; ber and kyth on the north; and amla and 
bel on £he west. 

VOL. 1 . 
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For the better cultivation of trees, it is directed in the 
Original work, that the trees should be anointed with the 
dregs of sesamum seed and baebirung dissolved in water, 
and that youn$ plants be watered with cow’s milk mixed 
with water, and also with the water of the kyth ; and some 
smoke should be made under the young plants with the 
dregs of sesamum seed and ghee. By repeating this work 
two or three times, the plants will become strong. 

Let small fishes, the flesh of horned cattle, and black 
sesamum seed be boiled in an earthen pot with water, and 
the young plants watered with it till they have been planted 
a week; the ground also should be prepared by sprinkling 
it with such water. 

Trees which have been transplanted, should be protected 
from the Bun until new shoots and leaves come out; they 
should be watered every day in the morning and evening, 
but not in the day time while the sun shines. 

Of watering . 

In the Jungul ground the plants should be supplied w ith 
water fifteen days every month; in ground where water is 
scarce five days every month, but one day in the evening 
and the other in the morning alternately. Care should be 
taken to water moderately. But if Jangal and i/noop 
ground be mixed together, let the plants be watered mode¬ 
rately twice a day for ten days every month. 

In the month of Ugruhvna old trees should be watered 
every other day. In the months of Chitra and Bisakha 
every day in the evening, and in Asbarha and Jisthya three 
times every day. 

Old trees should be watered every other day in the month 
of Ugruhuna, every day in the evening in Chitra and Bi¬ 
sakha, and three times every day in Jisthya and Asharha; 
hut in the months of Shravtma, Bhadra, Ashwina, Pousha 
and M&gha, or in the rainy season and winter no water is 
required. 

: - If a tree be broken in the middle, or a branch twisted by 
a storp ot high wind, hut the tree still standing, let the 
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injured part be plastered with ghee, wine, and cow's milk, 
with which the well-pounded bark of pakur and goolur 
have been mixed, and wrapped round with straw plastered 
with the same composition, and tied up strdngly. Let the 
old -earth be taken from the roots and fresh earth put in, 
which should be moistened with buffalo’s milk and watered 
with cool water. 

If a tree is injured by fire or frost, it should be rooted out, 
as no preparation would hnve any effect on it. If, however, 
it be not totally dead, and appear green take out the earth 
from the root and * put in fresh earth ; water it with water 
mixed with cow's milk, and make a smoke about it with 
tortoises and crabs. By this preparation it will most pro¬ 
bably become green. 

The same process will have a good effect on trees which 
have been withered for want of water. 

Besides these, plants are sometimes seized with the disease 
called pendoo, by which the leaves become yellowish, and the 
plants remain ulways in the same state both in spring and 
winter. The trunks and branches of Mich plants should be 
anointed with ghee and clay taken from a tank mixed with 
baebirung, and their roots should be moistened for seven 
days with water mixed with cow’s milk, honey, and well 
pounded wheat, and barley. 

Trees which do not yield fruit, or which become barren, 
should be watered for a week with the water of kyth mixed 
with cow's milk; or having boiled sesamum seeds, wheat, 
koorthee, mash and mooiig in water, let it cool, and then 
give them a watering with it for a week. 

When a tree is injured by too much water, dig out the 
earth from the root, and having scratched all the roots with 
your nails, plaster them with honey mixed with well pound¬ 
ed baebirung, then put in fresh earth and give them refresh** 
xnent with cool water. 

To cure all diseases of vegetables such as badwnjan, khyar, 
l^wdoo pud herbs, &c. you must make a smoke in the field 

ft 2 ~ 
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with cow’s and cat’s bones and cat’s dung which will also 
destroy worms and insects. 

The above operations are most successful on young plants, 
but for old ones'the medicines already mentioned should be 
administered, and if they prove ineffectual, you must trans¬ 
plant them into other ground prepared as above directed. 

Some curious operations directed in treatises on gardening . 

Steep the kernels of ripe mangoes in the fresh fat of rabbits 
for a month, and then let it be dried in the sun, afterwards 
plant them in ground prepared for that purpose, and watered 
with the water of kyth and baebirung as above directed. By 
this treatment the trees^Will yield fruit through the w hole 
year. 

If young plants are supplied continually for a month with 
the juice of sugar-cane mixed with the dregs of sesamum 
seed, bacbiiung and btef, they will produce fiuit in the 
course of a month. 

The earth should be dug out from the roots of trees pro¬ 
ducing sour fruit and the place filled with the lotus neelofwr, 
honey, molasses and jetheemwd, after which fresh earth 
should be put in and watered with w ater in which the above 
articles ha\e bepn boiled. By tins piactiee they will jield 
sweet fruits. 

Take off the bark from the roots of trees, which produce 
bitter fruit and plaster them with cow’s milk mixed with 
baebirung; then let baebirung, jetheemwd, wheat and 
molasses be boiled in water and the trees watered with it. 
By this treatment they will produce sweet fruit. 

Likewise if the roots be plastered with muhooa, honey, 
jetheemwd, dakh, molasses and wheat, and watered continu¬ 
ally, they will yield sweet fruits instead of bitter ones. 

If the roots of fruit trees be plastered with well pounded 
triphula, wheat and mango kernels, and watered with the 
prepared water, in which the above articles were boiled, the 
fruits will be of a black colour. 

It dike manner, if the roots be plastered with wheat, pulas 
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flowers, munjeeih, huldee, and sesammn seed and regularly 
watered, the plants will produce red fruits. 

If the roots be plastered with the mixture of the bark 
of seernul, huldee, bel, triphula, dried cow*-dung, and wine, 
and watered, the fruits will always remain of a verdant green 
even when ripe. 

Make a hole in the ground about a fathom deep, and fill 
it with bricks, then set in it a young plant. This tree will 
not grow high, but will yield fruits as large as it naturally 
would do. 

If you intend to make a naturally large tree grow as a 
dwarf, let all small shoots be pruned off and the wounds 
scorched with afire brand; then let all the branches be 
plastered with a mixture of ghee, cow-dung, rock salt and 
honey, afterwards make a hole in the root and put a wooden 
peg in it, then put in the earth and keep it moist with 
water and milk. In consequence of these operations the 
tree will become dwarf. 

Make a hole in the root of a tree and put into it the 
tibia or bone of a horse's leg dipped 1 the juice that flows 
from an elephant's temples; this will cause it to produce 
fruit all the year. 

If the roots of a vine be pierced in two or three places 
with a golden pin, made hot in the charcoal of the powder 
of ivory, it will produce large fruits in abundance. 

If the seeds of a plant are softly rubbed every day with the 
oil of the seeds of l«sora distilled by the patal juntra, kept in 
the air at night, and dried in the sun by day, and repeated 
a hundred times, and afterward planted in a good soil and 
kept moist with rain water, the plant will spring up and 
bear fruit the same day. 

If the seeds of water-melons, cucumbers, and the like, be 
set in tubs and kept moist with water mixed with the dregs 
of sesaraum seed and the flesh of horned cuttle, they will 
produce fruits as large as a water pot. 

. If queumbers and petha are sown in the same place, and 
when they grow up, twisted together, and kept wet with 
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honey nnd ghee and afterwards wrapped round with straw 
and plastered with cow-dung, the stems of both will, in a 
few days, be joined together, after which if the plant of the 
petha be cut off, leaving the cucumber, it will produce fruits 
as large as a petha. 

Having anointed some seeds of water-melon with honey 
and ghee, put them into an unripe petha growing on the 
plant, through a hole made by cutting out a piece out of it, 
then let the hole be filled up with ghee and honey and 
plugged up with the piece which has been cut out. Then 
fastening it, by plastering it with ghee and honey, leave it 
till it becomes ripe. Afterwards taking the seeds out of it, 
sow them in good soil; this will occasion them to produce 
large fruits with but a few seeds in them. But you must 
take care to keep the bed moist with water which is mixed 
with the dregs of sesamum seed and the flesh of horned 
beasts. 

If the seeds of neelofar be preserved in the dried fresh 
dung of buffalo for a week, and then sown in beds, keeping 
them rtioist with rain water, they will produce red flowers 
like those of kwner. 

If the stalk of a water-melon be laid in the ground and 
divided from the plant after it has taken root, and this be 
repeated three times, it will produce fruits without seeds. 

If the slough of a large snake be filled with the dung of 
peacocks and put into the mire of a tank, plants of neelofar 
will grow from it; but you must keep it moist with rain 
water in the dry season. 

A list of the Hindee and Persian words. 

Ami a, Phyllanthus emblica. 

Baebirung, Embelia ribes. 

Ber, Zizyphus jujuba. 

Barhul, Artocarpus*Lacuclia. 

Bel, dBgle marmelos. 

Bhalawa, Semecarpus anacardium. 

Bar, Tf cus indica. 
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Bttbool, Mimosa arabica. 

Badtmjan, the egg plant, Solanum melongena. 
Bhwtkataee, Solanum jacqulni, Willd. 

Dakh, grape* , 

Dhamin, a kind of serpent. 

Deodar, Uvaria longifoiia, also Pinus longifoUus. 
Goolwr, Ficus glomerata. 

Jaimrn, Eugenia jumbolana. 

Jetheemwd, Liquorice. 

Jaephal, Nutmeg. 

Kuner, Nerium odorum. 

Kttthul, the jak tree and fruit, Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Kyth, Feronia elephantum. 

Kttchnar, Bauhinia variegata. 

KwrwujMwa, Galendupa arborea. 

Kudum, Nauclea orientalis, '■ 

Ketwkee, Paudanus odoratissimus. 

Khws, Andropogon muricatum. 

Kadoo, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

Kwronda, Carissa carandas. 

Koorthee, Doliclios biflorus. 

Khirnee, Mimusops kauki. 

Khoorma, a date, Phoenix dactylifera. 

Khwrbooza, a Muskmelon. 

Lodh, Symplocos racemosa. 

Lasora, Cordia myxa. 

Motlia, Cyperus rotundus. 

Mwnjeeth, Rubia munjistha. 

Mash, Phaseolus max. 

Molswree, Mimusops elengi. 

Muhooa, Bassia latifolia. 

Moong, Phaseolus mungo. 

Mouz, a plantain. 

Nwrgis, a narcissus. 

Nagkesur, Mesua ferrea. 

JNim, j^Lelia azadirachta. 

Neelofwr, the lotus nilufer, Nymphaea lotus. 
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Pwlas, Butea fronclosa. 

Parool, Bignonia suaveolens. 

Peepwl, 1, Long-pepper; 2, Ficus religiosa. 

Pear or peal, Cliirongift sapida. 

Pindol, a kind of white earth. 

Pttlwtd, Trichosanthes dioica. 

Petha, a kind of gourd. 

Raebel, Jasminuxn zambac. 

Shwbbo, Polianthes tuberosa. 

Souswn, Iris. 

Swphwree, a kind of small fish, Cyprlnua eophore. 
Sooparee, Areca catechu. 

Sewtee, Rosa glandulifera. 

Sins, Mimosa sirissa. 

Seemul, Bornbax heptaphyllum. 

Ttejj Laurus cassia. 

Toofsce, Ocvmum sanctum. 

Trtphwla, the three niyrabolans. 

CTrjoon^ Pentaptera uijoona. 

Usok, Jonesia asoca. 


XXV. —On an improved Plough. 

[Read May 18th, 1824-3 

My pear Sir, 

I beg to lay before the Society a short extract from a 
letter, which I lately received from my friend Mr. Cahill, of 
Tirhoot. 

cc I amusing a Plough made after the manner of Beatsou’s 
cultivators, it goes upon four wheels, and has six shares, 
each nine inches broad, and is drawn by four bullocks. I 
sow a space equal to five English acres per day, it is admi¬ 
rably adapted for land that has grass or weeds in i£> as every 
one of them are removed, which would not be the case with 
the Hindoosthanee plough, and the four bullocks do as 
mud Nvork as thirty would do with the usual ploughs/’ 
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This communication appears to me, to afford the Society 
an opportunity of becoming practically useful in the country^ 
by promoting the introduction of an implement, so much 
superior to that in common use. * 

I suggest therefore, that Mr. Cahill be requested to state* 
if on further trial, he still entertains the same opinion of its 
advantages, and in that case to undertake the construction 
of ten, or fifteen (as the expense may be), at the cost of the 
Society, and to distribute them widely over the district 
among lyots who may be willing to accept and give them 
a fair trial. 

By such means the use of the plough may be familiarized ; 
and by employing local mechanics in the construction of the 
implement, the demand w hich may be expected from such 
an experiment, will be more readily supplied. If the sugges¬ 
tion is adopted, its execution cannot be entrusted to better 
hands than Mr. Cahill. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. Ballard. 


XXVI.— On the cultivation of Sugar-cane and the manufac¬ 
ture of Sugar in the Ohazeepore district.—Communicated 
.by G. Ballard, Esq. 

[Read July 13th, 1824 J 

The soils best adapted for Sugar-cane, are light clays, 
denominated Mootearee or Doansa, according as there is 
more or less sand in ita composition. 

The ground should be broken up and ploughed occasion¬ 
ally from the setting in of the rains until the middle of 
Phalgoona (beginning of March), when the planting com¬ 
mences, and is generally completed by the middle of Chitra 
(end of March), Pieces of cane from 9 inches to a foot 
long, containing six or eight knots, are laid in the furrows 
about ^ cubit asunder. The best sort of cane is called Khara, 
the second Bqorlee; besides which there is a variety of 
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inferior species; c the former only are employed for the maims 
facture of sugar; the juice of the latter is inspissated into 
goor and consumed in domestic uses in that shape. 

The cane is not much liable to be affected by the weather, 
but it requires care in cleaning, tying up and fencing. 

It is fit to cut in Pou&ha (middle of December), and the 
sooner it is finished the better. The juice is supposed to he 
thicker at this period and the sugar to form in better grain 
than when it is prepared in the hot weather. 

The manufacturing apparatus is of the rudest construction, 
a mill not costing above five or six rupees, and an iron 
boiler costing sixteen or twenty according to its size. The 
bullocks to work the mill must be of the strongest descrip¬ 
tion, and if the manufacture is extensive four pairs to work 
night and day are requisite; such cattle cost about 15 
rupees each. 

The operations of the manufacture employ six men, who 
if hired labourers, receive each from 2 Rs. 4 As. to 2 R&. 
8 As. per month, besides an allowance of a little juice for 
their own consumption. 

Sugar-cane land pays rent in the different purgunnas from 
six to nine rupees per biga, and the expense of cultivation is 
about thirteen rupees where irrigation is used; where it is 
not, the expense will not exceed eight rupees ; altogether it 
may be stated at from twenty-one to twenty-two rupees; 
thus— 

Iba if^. 


Rent,. 8 0 

Houghing ten times, .. 2 8 

Hoeing eight times,. 2 0 

Planting, nine days’ work,. 9 0 

Cuttings,. 2 8 

Watering three times,. 6 0 


30 0 

From a well cultivated biga and a favourable crop sixty 
mar fids of goor are produced. This the ryot sells to the 
sugar boiler at from 20 to 25 seers per rupee. 
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Oood goor yields one-third of its weight of the best 
cheenee; of the residue two-fifths will be produced aof a 
second sort of cheenee called Doem ; one-third yields molas¬ 
ses, and the rest is lost in the process. 

Estimate of return to the cultivator—96 Rs. per bega. 


XXVII.— An Agricultural memoir of tite Poornea districts 

compiled from materials furnished by C. U. Blake, Esq. 

Presented by G. Ballard, Esq. 

[Read Jan. lltb, 1825.] 

Part I. 

Of the climate of the Poornea district little can be said 
which does not apply generally to the whole of Bengal, its 
position with regard to the Hill country that bounds it, and 
the broad belt of forest which marks its confines on that 
side, have probably some local influence, but this is not 
materially operative on its agricultural products. It is damp, 
and has its full proportion of rain, with a prevalence, from 
May to October, of easterly w'inds loaded with humidity to a 
degree which, towards the eastern and northern divisions, 
moistens finely tilled light soils sufficiently to fit them for 
the reception of seed. Fogs are during the cold weather 
frequent. In the hot months the air is dry, and from March 
to May there is a pre\ alence of dry hot westerly winds. 
These are succeeded by wind from the east and north-east 
producing heavy rain. But if it veers to the south or south¬ 
east there is generally clear weather. 

Levels. 

The levels of the country as they affect its agriculture, may 
be divided into thoge which are open to annual inundation 
and those which are not within the reach of this benefit. 
A line traversing the district from east to west through the 
town of Poornea will mark the respective limits with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy—to the south of it the country is very generally 
submerged by the ordinary annual overflowing of the rivers; 
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to the north,* it Ms very partially flooded. There seems a 
gradual descent from north to south from the hills which 
border the Morung to the Ganges. Most of the streams 
which cross the district in this direction pass through the 
first part of their course in deep beds with high defined 
banks, and as they reach the southern extremity towards 
the Ganges into which they are disgorged, widen, loose their 
mark or boundaries and approximate more to the general 
level of the country. The rise in these streams is often sud¬ 
den and rapid, spreading with devastating velocity over the 
low tracts within their immediate vicinity. 

Soils. 

The soils also, as regards agriculture, and consequently as 
they are found on or near the surface, are either a stiff tena¬ 
cious grey-coloured clay, which when flooded retains the 
water for a considerable time, and when dry cracks into wide 
fissures; such lands are fit for rice only, and it thrives on 
them so luxuriantly as to render the exclusive appropriation 
to this important grain not less a matter of interest than of 
necessity. 2. Clay of the same description, mixed with 
various proportions of fine attenuated sand, quite unadhesive 
and irretentive of moisture. Such tracts if open to inunda¬ 
tion are very fertile and yield abundant crops of rice, indigo, 
or any grain common to the district; in favourable seasons 
they do well when in the higher levels, but cannot be culti¬ 
vated in such situations with advantage for more than three 
or four years consecutively. 3. Rich black vegetable mould 
with a small proportion of clay and sand. These, like the 
last described, are of a light texture; but lying in the vicinity 
of the rivers and little raised above their level in the dry 
season, are always moist and suited to any crop. From 
their liability however to early inundation and the slow 
secession of the water, they can seldom be appropriated to 
any thing but rice or indigo. 4. §andy soils to a degree 
which in their natural state unfits them for tillage. These 
constitute the high grass plains, on which during the rainy 
ai*d oold weather months fine pasturage is obtained for the 
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numerous herds of homed cattle. The epots which have 
served as penfolds, having become thereby enriched* are the 
only spots of cultivation. # 

If the line assumed to mark the general^ levels, be inter¬ 
sected by another passing through the district from north 
to south, it affords a division by which the characters of the 
lands may he easily distributed. 1. The south-western 
quarter is the richest land of the district. It consists almost 
entirely of the second and third enumerated qualities of 
soil, and is very generally inundated by flie great Koosi. 
In the widened bed of this river and its immediate vicinity, 
the light rich mould always moist is not less suited for 
indigo than for rice. Further inland there is a predomi¬ 
nance of clay which renders the ground proportionately more 
retentive of water and consequently fitter for rice, to which 
indeed it is almost exclusively appropriated. The spots 
above the reach of inundation are more sandy, which it may 
be observed seems the natural earth of the country, vege¬ 
table mould and clay being deposited more or less abun¬ 
dantly, and in different proportions according to the influence 
of natural causes. On these high spots however with 
occasional fallow and a rude sort of manuring, fine crops of 
wheat, barley, mustard and similar crops are produced, 
occasionally also rice, but for indigo they cannot be made 
to answer. The average rent of land throughout this division 
is one rupee four annas per biga of eighty cubits. 2. The 
south-eastern portion, with the exception of so much as is 
within the reach of the Gauges, consists of the first and 
fourth qualities of soil. In the former rice, particularly that 
which is transplanted, thrives well, but nothing except rice; 
in the latter there is little cultivation and that in isolated 
patches, so that this quarter is far from being luxuriant or 
populous. Owing perhaps to something in the general 
level, the streams which traverse this part of the district 
overflow very suddenly and with a strong current, whence 
the heavier portions, which subside most rapidly, of the 
matter they bring in suspension, are deposited and are mere 
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sand or less fertilising* matter. The average rent here is 
from jeven to eight aims the biga. 3. The north-eastern 
quarter is, generally speaking, of the first and second qualities 
of soil, and not liable to inundation from the rivers by which 
it is intersected; in low tracts the rains flood the lands, and 
where the upper stratum is clay remain for a considerable 
time. Nothing but rice will do well in such tracts, but on 
the high lands wherq the soil is naturally good, and where 
some pains are bestowed in its preparation, they produce 
besides the usual grain, ginger, turmerick, hemp, paut of 
which gunnies are made, sugar-cane and very fine tobacco; 
the castor-oil tree also thrives and is abundant. Here the 
average rent of land is about twelve annas the biga, but 
the extremes are greater than in any other part, being from 
half a rupee to even three rupees. 4. The north-western 
division including also the northern limit of the former, is 
the least cultivated part, of the district; its extensive high 
and sandy plains afford, however, as has been said, for some 
months pasturage for numerous and valuable herds of dairy 
and breeding cattle, and a few spots fertilized as was before 
mentioned, by being made their niglit-folds, are cultivated. 
The average rent is proportionately low or about six annas 
the biga. 

Centrically where these supposed divisions meet, they of 
course participate iu a common character, which is that of a 
low swampy level with a thick stratum of clay in which the 
transplanted rice thrives, but nothing else. 

The general appearance of the country to the eye is not 
pleasing; flat and monotonous without being well wooded. 
The cocoanut tree is not there; the palm and date are rare. 
Bamboos as abundant as in Bengal. Mango groves as fre¬ 
quent. The bdbool, tamarind, pepul, and other trees com¬ 
mon to this part of India are thinly sprinkled, while the 
noble limbec of its bordering forests seem not to have ever 
strayed beyond the line to which they now reach. 

These however are not points which effect its agricultural 
capssdlitiqs. In these it is in fact rich, for it possesses such 
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a variety of soil and surface as fits it in some part or other 
of its extent for every description of produce cornua^)nr to 
Bengal, and at the same time offers such an almost uninter¬ 
rupted opportunity for the employment of the plough as en¬ 
ables its ryots to keep a large extent of land in tillage with 
very limited means. 

Circumstances of the ryots. 

Notwithstanding the advantages naturally belonging to 
this district, the mass of its labouring agriculturists ar«| 
miserably poor and needy. It exhibits, not singularly per¬ 
haps above its neighbours; as its general characteristic, a 
numerous but indigent peasantry, conducting with ill-condi¬ 
tioned cattle and imperfect implements, an inartificial sys¬ 
tem of husbandry; yet an husbandry from which' through 
natural advantages, the returns are abundant and in demand 
equal to the supply, and in which the rent of land, including 
some irregular charges imposed in its collection, does not 
absorb an inordinate proportion of the gross produce. 

This lamentable poverty of our cultivators has not escaped 
notice, but until it is considered in conjunction with the ac¬ 
tual capabilities of their trade the very peculiar features of the 
case are not seen. It is too complex a subject to obtain on 
this occasion all the investigation which it merits, but the re¬ 
cord of even imperfectly supported opinions may serve to 
open the subject to the Society and invite its further dis¬ 
cussion. 

The immediate cause then of such remarkable poverty 
under such circumstances is, apparently, the terms on which 
the husbandman obtains the means of carrying on hia busi¬ 
ness, and it is conjectured that the cause of his invariable 
dependence on borrowed funds and consequent unavoidable 
exposure to exaction is the veiy small scale on which his 
business is conducted. 

It is a fact that at the present period the labouring farmer 
pays from thirty to forty per cent, interest for the money he 
s take-up to meet the instalments of rent and other purposes 
requiring ready cash,—and further that he is compelled to 
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provide for th» repayment of such loans by an hypothecation 
of thg growing crop at the lowest ot harvest price of the 
particular produce. This condition, it will be observed, in¬ 
volves a sacrifice-of the only source from which the pressure 
of the exaction in the matter of interest might be mitigated, 
that is the advantage of the market—and his share of the 
fruits of his industry is limited to a bare subsistence. He 
gets, to use the language of political economists, just the 
wages of labour , and those too unfortunately of the lowest 
scale, or what Ricardo terms the natural wages of labour or 
just enough to keep the race in existence* 

Immemorial usage seems to have naturalised this system, 
and in process of time there has arisen such an implication 
of cause and effect that one is tempted to sit down content¬ 
ed to allow that they borrow because they are poor , and they 
are poor because they borrow. Something places the occupa¬ 
tion of capital among these people beyond the reach of the 
01 din ary curative process, rendering its value stationary. 
The great change which has in all other situations taken 
place during the last thirty years has not produced the slightest 
modification of the terms and conditions of the ryot’s dealings 
with his mahajun. Mr Colebrooke’s statement published 
in 1794 is as far as it goes perfectly applicable to 1824, and 
has been so at all intermediate periods. 

In the midst of the perplexity however which marks thi3 
curious state of things, the small farm system may be per¬ 
ceived producing an exceedingly mischievous effect; if it 
be not, indeed, the sole perpetuating cause of the evil. It 
■will here probably be recollected that much has been said 
in favour of small farms in Britain, but besides that the 
scale there alluded to is colossal compared with that we have 
to do with, there are other causes which materially modify 
the question in its local application. With nine-tenths of 
our cultivators the annual land rent and its attendant charges, 
‘ varies between thirty and sixty rupees. There are some 
even smaller farms, and some, of course, larger t Jmt a 
majority approximating at least to whut has been stated will 
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be found within the given limits. From fifty*to ft hundred 
rupees more will fully eover all remaining disburseu$ents 
including household expenses. From one hundred to one 
hundred and sixty rupees is the whole annual disbursement, 
then, both in the trading capital and subsistence of an im¬ 
mense majority of your agriculturists. 

In tins very diminutive scale of operations, considered as 
regards the occupation, there are many disadvantages. First, 
it is a fact more easily understood than explained, that the 
net gains of a small capital are less in proportion than those 
of a large one. The man who employs a thousand will 
cateris paribus clear more than ten times as much as he 
who only employs a hundred. But this diminution in the 
proportion of gain is by no means compensated by any 
counterbalancing diminution in his liability to loss—for the 
epidemic which destroys the cattle, or the inundation which 
sweeps away the crops, do not in their progress measure the 
mischief by the ability of the sufferer to bear it. Secondly, 
the returns of agriculture, as of any other trade, being 
necessarily limited b> the extent of the outlay, there can 
remain from the produce of a very small farm, after subsist¬ 
ing the oceupant and replacing the casualties and consump¬ 
tion of stock, but a very small surplus. But it is on the 
accumulation of this surplus that he depends for any im¬ 
provement of his condition, and the progress of this desirable 
object must under the most favourable circumstances be 
tardy, if at all attainable against the ordinary checks to 
which it is exposed. 

These disadvantages, it is affirmed, are inseparable con¬ 
comitants of small farms, and to whatever extent they pre¬ 
vail, to an equal extent must this deteriorating influence 
have effect; and it is assumed that this is in Poornea and 
throughout Bengal generally sufficient to perpetuate the 
impoverished condition of the peasantry. 

Much of what might and probably would have been said 
on the present occasion will be found better said in the 8th 
Number of the quarterly series of the (( Friend of India,**-a 
vo v. i. s 
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paper on the agricultural classes. But in dne respect the 
opinions of the writer and those which are here advanced 
are in direct opposition. 

He says, speaking of agricultural servants—“ This class 
however is far from being numerous, they are in general 
much fewer than the grihwsthflss or ryots, the spirit of the 
country and the habits of the people leading them to prefer 
cultivating a small portion of land held in their own names, 
amidst all the difficulties they often have to encounter, to 
remaining thus in a state of servitude. In this temper 
which cannot be too much nourished we may discover the 
germ of an independent, industrious and happy peasantry, 
were circumstances as favourable to its development as they 
are in Britain." The accuracy of this discovery appears 
questionable ; it may well be doubted, at least, whether the 
temper which cannot be too much nourished as containing 
the germ of industrious independence is not itself the ge¬ 
nuine offspring of indolence, and like the poverty we have 
been deploring, at once a cause and effect of the demoralised 
character of the people. 

However this maybe, unless there exist some great decep¬ 
tion, there would result, from an extinction of small farms, 
the effect, namely, that out of the present mass of impo¬ 
verished and unimproving peasantry two classes would be 
created ; 1, a class of farmers conducting the business on a 
scale of sufficient magnitude to place them within the reach 
of independence, of too much weight to be the victims of 
exaction, and offering, if one might use the expression, 
tangible objects of improvement; 2, and a class of independ¬ 
ent labourers whose labour would be worth at least as much 
as that by which the soil is now cultivated, who would soon 
become better paid, and who would be free from the harassing 
responsibility which serves only to keep them in a struggle 
not less* inimical to their comfort than to their moral cha- 
- racter. 


Land Tenures. 

-The Zwmeendar is the known immediate proprietor of the 
mil, or without reference to the still disputed nature of right 
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In it, he is the cultivator or the party from 'rtdiom the right of 
cultivating is directly or intermediately derived. .He is 
however in fact generally speaking, tfery rarely, and to an 
insignificant extent only, the cultivating occupant. It is not 
absolutely necessary but neither irrelevant nor perhaps unin¬ 
teresting to observe here that the amount of land revenue 
derived by government from this district is about eleven lacs 
of rupees, and that of this amount nearly two-thirds are paid 
by three Zwmeendars ; the rest is divided of course among a 
number of smaller proprietors. 

This sum constitutes probably nine-sixteenths of what 
they derive from their tenants, and about seven-sixteenths of 
what is actually paid by the labouring husbandman. This cal¬ 
culation does not pretend to be the result of accurately ascer¬ 
tained payments, but is founded on some facts which give it 
an appearance of approximation, and since it does not give an 
average of more than four annas per bzga on the computed 
contents of the district available to arable and pasturage, it is 
at least likelv to err below rather than above realitv. 

• m 

Exclusive of the lands cultivated by those who hold through 
some sort of proprietary tenure, the cultivating occupants 
rent their possessions on one of two kinds of tenures. These 
are expressed in the pages which form the first documents 
in the Appendix, and are a Jota Jereeb Potta , or lease of an 
undefined quantity of ground, for the use of which the 
tenant pays according to fixed rates determined by the 
species of crop ; and an Ekeanna Potta, or lease of a certain 
quantity of land (ascertained or computed), at an average 
rent. It is intended in either case that the ryot shall con¬ 
tinue in possession as long as he pays rent, for although the 
agreement is in one case annual and in the other for a 
certain number of years, yet a lease is established by usage, 
and confirmed by law, so that tenures become hereditary and 
attain a duration equal to what may be found in any country. 
It must at the same time be admitted that the occupations 
of tenants are so small, their difficulties so many, their 
tenures derived in a majority of cases from secondary sources, 
s 2 
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that they are subjected to many exactions and irregularities, 
the whole of which do not however amount to any serious 
drawback on the profits of the pursuit. 

I propose reserving for a subsequent paper some remarks 
on the agricultural processes as they are now pursued* with 
the method in use for rearing and preparing for sale 
and consumption some of the principle products* viz. rice, 
wheat, and some other grain, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, 
castor oil, &c. With this paper I beg to offer. No. 1. Two 
Pottas with translations, and a Glossary of terms used in 
leases and other transactions, between landlords and tenants. 
No. 2. A list of the agricultural products of the district in 
a tabular form, exhibiting the periods of sowing and reaping, 
the quantity of seed used, and the ordinary returns, with a 
Glossary of the terms used in husbandry. No. 3. A twelve¬ 
month’s agricultuial journal fiom May, 1823, to the same 
month in 1824 ; with a Glossary of the terms used in it. 

1 .—Translation of a Ryot's Eldar a Pott a in Poornea. 

ONE GOD; 

The signature of Meetun Lall, Renter for 5 years. I have 
agreed to grant this Lease, paying the rate of Rent herein 
mentioned. 

This present Lease is given according with its counteipart 
given in by Sheik Nejamdee Hussein, cultivating in the vil¬ 
lage of Munjra Rwghoonwndun, in the zilla of Gwndwara of 
the Pwrgunna of Dh?<rm«poor. The Ssrkar of Moongheer in 
the Province (Sooba) of Bahar. 

Henceforth, from the >ear 1231 until the year 1235 upon 
paying rent for five years for the land for your own Kamut 
with the Kamut of Sheik Hachalli your-own brother. For 
the lands of both of these Kamuts I have taken vour agree¬ 
ment and grant you this Lease. The rate for each biga to be 
one rupee throughout, both for the village lands and those of 
the Imlak attached; for cultivated as well as grazing lands, 
^?Ti\jug to measurement. Whatever lands both Kamuts 
sc I, or 
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may contain, the rent, which it may amount to, calculated 
according to the aforesaid rate; the total, added to the 
customary charges of Sikoon at sixteen gundas (16 gs.) on 
each rupee, and Piya at half an anna (10 gs.) on each rupee, 
with Jureeb-Khurch at half an anna (10 gs.) on each biga. 
This total of rent according with your Jummabundee for 
each and every year, paying by the regulated instalments, 
shall be delivered in, to me. Should there be default in 
paying these instalments, for such arrears due, interest on 
the same shall be charged; and the expenses incurred by 
my sending servants to demand the dues shall be taken from 
you, and you will make the same good at your own expense. 
The lands from this date, whether waste, or destroyed by 
floods, unprofitable, or being cut away by the encroachment 
of the rivers, or any other casualties, lie at the ryot’s peril. 
Should any plea, or objection be made to avoid payment of 
the v hole amount of rent according to measurement, it 
cannot be listened to. The rent shall be delivered in without 
making any objections or altercation. The measure to be 
by the katha of six >„ubits, and agreeing with what is men¬ 
tioned in the following margin. 

The Kamut lands of your own, and of Sheik Hadsallf. 
Village land, as well as the inilak. The lands to be measur¬ 
ed in the ) ear 1231, whatever the same may amount to, 
cultivated, as well as grazing lands. 

Rated at each big a, one Rupee. 

1 Rupee. 

Charges incident. 

Sikoon, on each rupee, 16 gundas. Piya, on each rupee, 
10 gundas. Measuring charges, each b%a, 10 gundas. 

By this agreement, this Lease is granted for five years. 
Cultivate the lands without fear or distrust, make the most of 
them, and pay up the rent due on the same. Dated 12th of 
Jith in the year 1231 of the Fuslee year. 
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Translation of a Ryot's Jota Jereebee Potta in Poomea* 

ONE LIVING GOD. 

Lola Mungnee Chund, being Farmholder . 

This tenure is given, agreeing with its counterpart given 
in by Karoo Lai, cultivating and resident in the village 
of Manjlia Chatur, in the Zilla of Gw rid warn of the Pwrgunna 
of Dhwrmopoor by A. 

Henceforward, for the year 1232 you are to plough the 
lands appertaining to the aforesaid village on the terms of a 
kast tenure ; the agreement being, that you shall pay rates 
only for the lauds you cultivate or hold; the calculated 
rent for the same with the incumbent charges thereon. 
Without fear or distrust you are to cultivate and make 
the most of the land you occupy, and according to this Lease 
you are to deliver in, to me, the rents which you may have 
to pay for the same, by each regulated instalment. Should 
you fail in paying up any of these stated instalments, inter¬ 
est on the same, and the charges incurred in sending my 
servants to demand the arrears due, it will be taken from 
you by deduction, and which you will allow of. 

The measure" of the land to be made by the rod of six 
cubits. The rates to be levied for the same, are according 
to what are Elated in the annexed margin. 

Crops retaining the soil for the whole year per biga 1 
rupee. 

Garden crops sown, per biga, 1 rupee 8 annas. 

Low land rice crops sown, per biga, 14 annas. 

High land rice crops sown, broad cast, per biga, 12 
annas. 

Transplanted rice crops, per biga, 10 annas. 

A single crop of other grain sown in the year, per biga, 
]! annas. 

Four mouth crops sown alone, in the year, per biga, 8 
annas. 

c • 

Wild crops when sown singly, per biga 4 annas. 
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Grazing lands, per biga, 3 annas. 

Thatching grass lands, per biga, 1 rupee. 

By this agreement this Lease of paying only for what you 
cultivate or the lands you retain, is granted, this 15th of the 
month of Asseen in the year 1231 of the Fuslee year. 


POORNEA. 

A Vocabulary or Glossary of some Hindus thane e Terms used 

in Land Tenures , 

Admuijaie, a term used in Leases, signifying 

failures from drought. 

Amdunec, KrJrejwt, the Revenue. 

A mice, in depute, (Arnla or Deputy,) Amul, 

under the controul. 

Ajun, ’K®nr, the length of a field. 

Asliamee, KUtiKh an individual. The names of the ryots in 
the Hustbood so termed. 

Ashul-juma, KWWrar, the clear amount of rents for lands 
measured, calculated from the rates* not having the aboab 
attached to it. 

Ashinanee-furmance, WKKTWt qPMfT'ft, a term used in Lm^ 
to express any extraordinary demand made by the ruler 
of the country on the Ztf ineendar ; the ryots bind them¬ 
selves to make the same good to him. 

Asbab, property, goods and chattels. 

Abadec, to cultivate; in cultivation. 

Aboab, the charges of Sikoon and Piy«, and some¬ 

times Teanee and J ureeb khurch. 

Ekoon, the total sum. 

Ekoon-juineen, wftsr, a column of the Hustbood show¬ 
ing the grand total of land measured to each ryot for the 
current year. 

Ekoon-juma, a column of the Hustbood showing 

the total of rent on the same. 

Ekdurra, TVSVXKX, a common rate per biga. 
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Ekdurraka-potta^TW^coFTf fit, a Lease which allows the 
same rate per biga for whatever lands the ryot may 
plough; he is allowed to sow whatever crop he pleases 
on them without paying any increase of rent for the 
same, 

Ekfusla, a single crop; a rate in ryots 5 Leases, 

which he is to pay for raising a single crop in the year of 
certain species of grains; this term applies more to the 
higher country where the lands being of a secondary 
quality, one crop is as much as can be derived from them. 
The crops which rank under this head when sown singly 
and the land not resown with any other crop during the 
same year are cotton, janeera, koortee, niurrooa, rhur, in 
some cases indigo, budhee rice, kheree, konee, mutkaye, 
sun, and paut. When another crop is sown along with, 
or after these lands have been cleared of one crop, it 
classes as lallee. The average rate of Ekfusla is about 
11 annas per biga. 

Arajee, FKiaft, of your free will. 

Etna, iwwr, as many, to the amount of. 

Alave, . ahlaheda, Fnrr%qr, over and above. 

Ajnpgdee, having taken upon paying a fixed amount. 

Ewuj, Wl. in lieu of. 

(Jghwnee-fuseel, WFWtavflFT, the crops of 11 iontee, moclira 
and ropur Rice which ripen in ZJghtm are so named. 

Bisum, in the name of. 

Berajeeka-potta, a lease of certain rates to be 

paid by the ryot for ploughing the soil, levied according 
to the crops he raises upon yearly measurement; the 
spirit of the lease is, that he is never to pay less than the 
preceding year’s jumma, and that he has to pay extra 
for any fresh lands he may employ over last year’s 
amount, according to his rates, (this surplus land is term¬ 
ed Jureeb besee,) should any minus, termed kumkast, fall 
short of the last year’s jumma for the same extent of land 
held in that year, the same must be affixed to make it 

. ft^ual; the excess (Beera besee) is of course taken. Thus, 
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tko loss can arise to the landholder if, he act tip to the 
tenor of the agreement. 

Beera, rates of rent to be paid for the cultivation of the 
soil; these differ in amount according to the nature of 
the country and soil, as it may be more or less fertile. 
The rates are turkaree, salee, called by some dofusla, 
Htontee, ekfwsla, ropur, kheei, inoehra, choumas, sungla, 
chwrt-rumna, khrool and sometimes pwtit. For the seve¬ 
ral average of reut # as paid in the Dhurmapoor pwrguimas 
of Poornea which comprises the most fertile part of the 
district, see under each head. 

Beera-beshee, an increase of rent obtained over last 

3 ear’s amount occasioned by crops of higher rates having 
been sown on llie same lands. 

Beet a, the lands of a village which have been cultivated 

from time immemorial, and which from length of culture 
pay full rates; the t'*un is more applicable to villages 
situated near riv ers whose Lmds are partly Deer a, and to 
which the term is particularly applied. 

Bejot, -t^TfT, a ryot is thus called who throws up all his 
lands and does not cultivate in the v .Jagc. 

Bcjot-zwmeen, ■aainfr sritl^r. a column in the hustbood show¬ 
ing what amounts of land have been relinquished by ryots 
without any reserie. 

Bejoot-jumma, ST^rr. a column in the hustbood which 
shows the sums which were levied on bejot lands. 

Beshee-zwmeen, wfrr, Beshee-jumma, SHfl. two co¬ 
lumns of the hustbood to show what lands may have been 
obtained by increase in remeasurenient, or surplus amount 
upon last year’s jummas from the same cause, or from 
beera-beshee, taken from the ryots. 

Barud, amcRr, a term applied to the acknowledged subdivi¬ 
sions into which the lands of mojees are divided, for the 
easier distinction, where each parcel of the ryot’s lands 
are situated ; the barwds are named from some existent or 
local circumstances as Poorwaree barwd, the eastern divi¬ 
sion* Muttearee bamd, the clay soil division. *** 

VOL. I. T 
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Barud sulamee, TOtwt, a consideration taken by the 
owner of a mojeefrom the Rakhwala of a bar ad, for-grant¬ 
ing him permission to work; this is from 1 to 2 rupees 
each. 

Bajnama, eiwvim, the deed of surrender in full for lands 
which a ryot gives up to the mostajir acknowledging 
what he has done. 

Babutwaree, lands which have fallen into the ren¬ 

ter’ s hands are so called when taken up by another ryot 
to cultivate. The ryot cannot hold these lands accord¬ 
ing to hi** own rates, he must pay what the renter of the 
village pleases, or not less than the rate they were held 
at by the last cultivator of them. 

Babwtwaree-zwmeen, wnrwarrO Babwtwaree juraraa, 

WHTfrwrCt two columns of the hustbood to show wliat 
quantity of such lauds have been retaken and the sums* 
realized. 

Babul Wiww, from the account of, or, received by the seces¬ 
sion of. 

Benap, *wrqr, unmeasured. 

Benapka potta, wWTWfT hwt, a lease agreed upon between the 
renter and r} ot to avoid the bickerings ever incident to 
yearly measurement and adjustment of rates. After the 
lands have been once measured and estimated according 
to the rates the ryots hold, the holder of the village takes 
the amount as the average for the remaining years to come, 
which his lease has* to run ; a potta is made out that he 
is not to plough more than the same quantity of land 
then measured, though he may sow any crops or give the 
lands to whom he pleases to cultivate, as long as he 
pays his rent, no further measurement takes place on 
the old lands, but any others which he may take up he 
must pay for accordingly. 

Bajee-jumma, wiwtuTOT, sundry accounts ; a head in the hust¬ 
bood under which are classed such assessments as are 
not obtained from the direct cultivation of the soil. 

Bcttouree, an assessment exacted from artificers and 
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shopkeepers for permission to transact their business ip 
the village. Bettouree and Dheeouree are classed under 
- the same terms in the hustbood. 

Btga, fwwr, the measure of land upon which the rents are 
levied, ft varies in extent in different pwrgunnas ; the 

, most common are of 2025 square yards, 3600 square 
yards, and 3925 square yards; 20 kuthas make one btga. 

Bakee, balance of an account. 

Begaut, wpim. a grove of trees. 

Batwara, wrxar^r. the act of dividing a crop, to divide. 

Beabooab, not bearing charges. 

Bemojee, wwisit. of the village. 

Bedukhul, to throw out of possession. 

Bakee-z«meen, wrafT arbt*r, Bakee jumina, ^r4ftvr?n, two co¬ 
lumns of the hustbood to «Uow what remains of the past 
year’s totals, after the kamee has been deducted. 

Balooboord, arable lands destroyed by sand cover¬ 

ing them. 

Bekhod, °f your o^vn means • (that you shall not cul¬ 

tivate by koleeaitt, ^rf«rNrfa<Tt, &c.) 

Bafnrjund, for yourself and he '*6; (in Estemraree 

pottas.) 

Boutee-jumeen*^nft lands held by the owner of a vil¬ 

lage to gh e out to ryots who cultivate them and divide 
the crop; the amount of the produce is placed to ac¬ 
count on the village hustbood. 

Burbust, incident to. 

Bwtii, wfh". to cultivate the soil upon dividing the produce 
instead of paying rent; this mode is very burthensonie 
to the cultivator. 

B&tudar, wfrT^fTV, the ryot who takes land of another to 
cultivate Bwtii. 

Bwstf, WEfw, a village, an assemblage of houses ; see mojee. 

Bwkia-bakee, the balance of account brought for¬ 

ward. 

Budkhurch, ‘wqqrca, a term applied by the ryots to those 
nefarious charges which are taken from them, btj;oiid 
t 2 
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their lawful refits; some are countenanced fey custom* 
others are allowed to be taken voluntarily; they are ge¬ 
nerally levied upon the whole body by the subscription of 
the head ryots. Those sanctioned from length of time 
and often inserted in the leases are Jwreebkhurch, Tai¬ 
wan a and Fikana ; the more burthensome are called s«- 
lam ee, teeanee, chwnda mwngnee, dwrwarkhwrch swr- 
•wanee, and other pleas to extort money, to pay the ren¬ 
ter. When a charge of this kind has been once conceded 
by the ryot, the levying it is thereafter looked upon as 

■ a matter of right, till the ryots contest it by going to 
law. 

Bootard, jprrvg, a name given to the sundry items levied 
upon the ryot over his jurnina. 

Bukuhooleut, according with the kwbooleewt. 

Bwmoojwb, arur^T, according to. 

Bukuta, -wurarr, according to the measure of the kwtha. 

Bvjumma, ^snrr, to the total of, to the amount of. 

Bwsttrtth, wsrc’ff. by the rate of. • * 

Bwiwtdit, within the usual period. 

Barsatee-faswl, those crops which are sown dur¬ 

ing the regular rains so termed by the ryots, it includes 
the crops of mukkaye, murrooa, rhur, bjtmas, koortlie, 
janecra, methee and bora. 

Bhadhooee-faswl, the crops of jelee and Bha- 

dhooee rice ripening about Bhadoor are so named by the 
ryots. 

Bunjur, thickets, land in underwood; wild waste 

lands. 

Chalawwn-amdanee, the paper of despatch 

which the putwaree of a village sends with the collected 
rents to the owner of the village, testifying the sum sent 
and for wlxat year it has been collected. 

Chwru-rmuna, lunds appropriated for grazing cat¬ 

tle and whose rates average about 3 annas per bfga. 
N. B. Lands in Jot-juuimas whiclf have been one year 
,jmtit, become ch«r« after that period, if not reploughed. 
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Chithee-4«ittb, t%£t?p?»r, the summons for a ryot to, appear 
before bis landlord given to the peada moseel, citing the 
defaulter to come and pay up his arrears; see Twlatana. 

Chide, the termination of the name of some villages si¬ 
tuated on meik land. * * 

Chukla, the lands of a melk so called* 

Chwkbtmd, the paper given with the sunud of a tnelk 

defining the boundaries, extent, and description of it so 
granted. 

Choukeedar, the watchman of a village. 

Choukeedaree, Irrsrl^rrY, the wages of the choukeedar raised 
from among the ryots, distinct and separate from the 
jumma of the village, by an assessment made on each 
family resident on the mojee, by the thanadar. 

Choumas, a rate in iyot ? <* leases to be taken for those 

lands which he sows after the rains, not having had a 
preceding crop grown on them; mustard seed, carrots, 
safflower, linseed, mussoor, gram, goorsun, cheena, bar¬ 
ley, and wheat, come under this head. If these be sown 
in succession to another crop in the same year, the lands 
become dofusla, aud are charged as salee. The choumas 
rate is about 9 annas per biga. 

Chwnda, a sum of money raised by a mostajir from the 
ryots, for the purpose of charity, or for religious mendi¬ 
cants ; it has no connection with the jumma. 

Choutkee-kialee, ^ an annual sum paid to the 

mostajir by the person who wishes to act as village weigh- 
man, for permission to weigh off all the produce when 
required by the ryots, either for sale or to ascertain the 
quantity, no ryot weighing his own grain. The amount 
varies according to the size of the mojee or the more va¬ 
luable kinds which it may be usual to raise from the 
lands. The weighman takes about half a ser in each 
maund of what he weighs off ; this falls on the consumer 
when it is weighed off for sale, it being taken out of the 
quantity he purchases of the ryot. 
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Kttmsaree, qrwRr^t, the workshop of the village carpe*rter and 
blacksmith. 

K«th«it, arar^if. the man who performs the operation of 
measuring the lands of a village. 

Kwthf* ’FUT. the 20th part of a b%a containing 20 sera j 
expressive also of the measuring rod* called ser. 

KhOSh-rajee, Brr»tT^t, with pleasure and willingly* expressed 
in agreements that no coercive measures have been adopt¬ 
ed to make the party sign. 

Dakhil, RntlFr, a delivering in. 

Dadi* a term used irt leases .* meaning that the owner 
has given or does give. 

Deegur-rwkum, any kind of crop, (used in leases.) 

Deegh* a pace* two cubits. 

Deera, ^nr, fresh lands thrown up by the shifting of the 
courses of rivers, are so called in distinction from beeta 
lands. They pay small rates, being liable to great vicis¬ 
situdes from the force of the rivers. 

Deedar, the person stationed by the owner of a village 

over the ripened crops* to see that the ryots cut them 
and bring all to the general khamar* and do not purloin 
any; he remains in charge till the ryots pay up their 
rents, or the owner .satisfies himself by selliug off what 
grain has been produced for the year. 

Deedavka-kliwrch, the expenses incurred by 

employ ing Deedars placed over the crops paid by the 
owners. 

Dhee, the site of a village cither occupied or abandoned. 

Dheeource* rent levied for the land which the houses 

of the people occupy* who do not hold lands in the vil¬ 
lage to cultivate, to the annual amount of 2 or 3 rupees. 
The persons pay from 6 annas to 2 rupees according to 
circumstances. 

Dhotwr* ifrev, a kind of cultivation carried on by ryots 
coining from a distant village and sojourning for the 
purpose of cultivating the lands, merely bringing their 
ploughs and bullocks and erecting a temporary residence. 
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Pofusia, f t<ctwt, two crops of my k rod raised i» the tame 
year. The rate to pay for this privilege, is- expressed by 
the term Salee, with which it is synonimous sp far, that 
the lands are kept for the whole year (Sal) and os. that 
account they pay the same rate. In* a more definitive 
sense amongst the ryots it applied to thosecrops where 
one is taken off the land before the other is sestdown is *. 
the same year ; as is usual on the high country, as.indi¬ 
go and transplanted rice, badhooee rice and the same; 
or any crop followed by mustard seed, or wheat. Three 
or more crops are often sown together and raised from 
the same land, but the rate Hoes not increase above Salee 
on that account. 

Dwkhla, an appendage to a mwhal or mop. 

Dwkhl, to take or get possession. 

Dehbundee, the rate at which a ryot holds his lands. 

Dwrmostajir, <wreTTf«PC, a person who holds any part of a 
farm from another mostajir, for the like purpose to farm. 

Durmtan, in the midst, to bring against. 

D?/rhwddayi, the whole, or to the whole extent of. 

D*«rkhast, a petition or tender. 

Dttrvvarklmrch, an amount levied by the renter 

from the ryots of a village to defray any law charges he 
may have incurred on the general account where the* 
rj'ots* interests were concerned. This like all other 
budkhwrch is made the plea of extortion every year, whe¬ 
ther the expense is incurred or not. 

Dwstavej, gTnrftsr, a certificate of any kind. 

/jara, the letting lands out to farm, a parcel of lauds . 

within defined limits at a fixed yearly total rent for the 
purpose of collecting the revenue. 

Tjurdar, the person who holds a farm or ijara from 

the zwmeedar. 

ijardaree-potta, a lease for a farm, giying autho¬ 

rity to the holder to take possession of all the lands 
within the mwhal; to collect the rents, arid keep all the 

’ lands in due cultivation. The rents are to be 4?aid in 
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Sicca Rupees and therefore are not burthened with 
Aboab. ' 

/jafa-zwnieen, T^TOTWftw, Tjafa-jumma, two co¬ 

lumns of the hustbood, showing the total amounts of 
lands relet, or taken into cultivation by ryots; and the 
amounts of rent to be returned for the same for the cur¬ 
rent year. The various heads of account by which the 
/jafa is obtained ; see bust hood. 

Hiontee, faw’Wift, a rate in a ryotfs potta levied for crops of 
rice sown on low land in February, March and April, 
when sown as a single crop ; when combined with ano¬ 
ther, or when another follows it in the same year, it will 
have to pay as Salee. The rate is 14 annas per U«ga. 

/putdai, T^^TT. from the date of. 

iraal, cash deliveries by the pwtwaree to the owner 

.of the moji. 

/stellar, TfHTlwrc, an advertisement, a notice, a paper placed 
an a rjot’s house, warning him that he may come within 
15 days and take his lease for the lands he retains, or if 
refractory that he will be charged at the highest rate 
levied in the village or pwrgunna. Also a warning given 
by the Commissioner of Requests that, according to at¬ 
tachment, the ryot’s property will be sold, if lie do not 
pay up the arrears within 5 days. 

/stemrar, TWRvrr, lands given to individuals by the zwmeen- 
dar to hold in perpetuity upon paying a settled late of 
rent. These /stemrar lands are mostly given for chari¬ 
table purposes upon a quitrent of 2 or 4 annas per biga, 
since the granting of melks has been made unlawful. 

Jstemrarka-potta, vj^r a lease given by the zw- 

meendar for an /stemrar. The land and its yearly 
amount is placed in the lease as in mokwrree pottas, and 
not subject to aboab. 

/stafa, TWlfT, the deed of surrender for lands, the same as 
Bajnama. 

/tt^lanama, a paper of notice served on ryots 

when they fall in arrears, to warn them of the amount 
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due, and threatening them with an attachment of their 
property if they do not make arrangements for paying 
the same within 5 days. 

Jmlak, TH’SJT^r. a melk which has reverted to the zumeendar 
for want of an owner. 

Farwk, tRrr^r, a yearly acknowledgement and acquittal from 
the landholder to the ryot, that he has received from him 
to the full amount of his rent, according to the agree¬ 
ment existing between them. 

Ffp-kana, qrnrsrsrr. a sum given by each ryot to the owner of 
the village, or the pwtwaree on giving him his Far«k; the 
amount varies according to circumstances, those who hold 
their lands on advantageous rates pay more than those 
who pay higher. 

Fazil, tpifsT^j surplus money taken over what is due. 

Fayda, profit. 

Fuslee, the sera used in leases and other transactions 

in the Dhurmopoor purgunna and other places ; other¬ 
wise termed Moolkec ; it commences the 1st Bhadur, 
(15th Augu«t to the 10th of September.) 

Fttsul, Wi a crop or harvest. The two general crops of 
rice, badhooce and ugkunee are so termed. The ryots 
among themselves class the various crops sown at three 
distinct periods of the year, into the Maghaet, the Bursa- 
tee, and Rubce Fwswl. 

Ferista, the file of village papers for each year. 

Girwh, other persons or things. 

Giruhklmreh, expenses of various kinds incurred 

in collecting the rents of a village for servants and other 
charges, are so termed. 

Ghat, wrz, a ford across a river, a ferry, a place of landing 
on the banks of a river. 

Goojusta, Gsojwsta zumeen Goojwsta jumma, . 

ai«THfn«nRTr» last year’s two columns in the hustbood 
showing what the last year's amounts of land and rent 

• weae in the village, preparatory to showing and fxgfein- 
VOL. I. U 
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ing what hive been the decreases on the same in the 
present year, and what have been the increases over it. 

Goswara, ilrsprTTT, a general abstract. 

Gorirt, the servant established in each village under 

the pwlwaree, to go round and call the ryots to the 
kutcheree when required ; he receives 1 rupee per month. 

Gaw, *it*r, the provincial appellation for a village or bustee. 

Got-bustee, inw^qfiT, the chief or first assemblage of houses 
which were erected on the moji goes by this distinction ; 
other erections are called tola or pwtee. 

Gwnj, 31^5 a mart, a market place in a town. 

Gwrkee, crops lost by an overflow of water. 

Gwrkee-khooskee, a term in pottas signifying 

that if the crops be destroyed by the draught. 

Hajttree, resident on the moji. 

Hajwree-sabek, a resident who has held lands 

more than one year. 

H ajwree-nowabad, a resident who takes up 

land to cultivate for the first year, is so termed in the 
hustbood. 

Hal, ^twt, the present, or current. 

Hat, ^rar, a village market. 

Hatka-chootkee, a tax levied by a renter of a 

village where a market is held on the people who bring 
commodities for sale, a portion being taken in kind from 
each parcel brought. An item in the hustbood to show 
the value of what has been taken in the year. The pro¬ 
fits of a hat are generally leased for a specified sum to 
some individual. 

Hat, ^t*T> a cubit of 18 inches used in land measure. The 
Doorgadasee hat for timber measure, is of 22 inches. 

Havwlhat, the balance of the village cash account 

in the pwtwaree’s hands. 

Hwdmuhadood, a term in /jara pottas signifying, 

that the holder is to have power over all the land and 
•crops grown on the extent of the mwhal. 
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Hurbeerah, a term used in Ekdurra leases,, signify¬ 

ing, bearing the same rate of rent per big« throughout. 

Hwstbood, the rent-roll of a village signed yearly by 

the p&twaree. The common form is an .abstract of each 
ryot’ c account according to his Jummab?endee (asul with 
aboab included). The heads of the Ii«stbood are, 
Sabik Hajtcree, Noward Hajwree, Ka.st ryots (if any), 
Sabtk Poye, Nowabad Poye, istemrar-jumma, Kamwt, 
Bajee-jumma aud Betouree-jumma, these are the differ¬ 
ent totals. The columns of exposition to this account, 
both to land and the jumma, to show what land has 
been thrown up by Some ryots and released by others, 
for the current year, specifying each particularly, so as 
to present a full abstract at one view, are, Asamee, Kulm, 
Zmneen-goojKsta; Kinnee-ziuneeri by Bejot, Swpoordee, 
Kharjee, Oojooree, Jwreeb-kwmee-zmneen :—Bakee-zw- 
meen; ijafa zf/tneen obtained by Kheel, Bubwtwaree, 
Kharjee, Zmneen besee-jwreeb ; which gives Ekoon- 
zzmieen for the current year. The sums to go against 
these heads of land measurement are, Juinma-goojttsta, 
Kwmee-jaimna by Bejot, Sf/poordee, Kharjee, Oojooree; 
Jttreeb-kmnee : Bakee jumma (on the old year) ijafa- 
jumma, received by Rwslee (for any which may be taken 
yearly), Kheel, Babtttvvaree, Kharjee, and Jumma-besce : 
Ekoonjuinnia-roopiya, (the total rents for the present 
year;) for the definition of these heads of accounts see 
their respective names. 

II i, ^, it is in your possession. 

Ilujkool, to the whole extent cultivated. 

Httrhaslee, lands i?i crops, or, lands being in crop. 

Jabtee, to be taken without reserve ; to seize. 

Jwreeb, the measure of lands. 

Jwreebee or Jwreeb-kfutrch, the expense incurred 

in measuring, customarily paid by the ryots to the owner 
of the mojf, at the rate of half an anna on each biga 

, n-\pasured, called Jwreebee. 

u 2 ^ 
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Jwreeb-besee or t Zumeen-besee, wrftTirjft, an increase of 
land in the current year’s jumma over the past, which 
the ryot has to pay for (unless he gives rwstee for the 
same). A column of the liwstbood to show this surplus 
obtained \ see Beshee-zwineen. 

Jot-jwreebeeka-potta, a lease which autho¬ 

rizes the ryot to pay rent only for what he ploughs, or 
retains annually, to be-measured and rated according 
to the rates of his potta for each crop he raises from the 
soil; should there fall a minus in the total of the present 
compared with the past year he is not called upon to 
make it good. The rates in & Jot-jwreebee-potta are 
stated under Beera. 

Jureeb-kttmee, less land measured the present than 

what was last year in a ryot’s jumma, for which the 
ryot has to pay (or not) according to his terms. 

Jtdkur, a fishery. All the hollows and ravines on a 

moji which retain a little water throughout the year are 
let out on lease from the village ; when the rivers rise 
over the country, a quantity of small fish arrive with 
the water, which are taken by the person who holds 
the lease. The larger waters as rivers and lakes are 
Tented direct from the zumeendar, it being usual for 
these to form a separate rnvhal from his landed account. 

Jeth ryot, the principal or head ryots in a village. 

Jecrat, sfKiw, cultivation, or in crop. 

Jil, as expressed in. 

Ztmieenjun, lands to a defined extent. 

Jota, «fnrr, ploughing. 

Jot-jumma, the lands and their amount which a 

ryot holds in a village. 

Jumma, ^tot, the sum total of rents, asul and aboab includ¬ 
ed, which a ryot has to pay in the year for the lands he 
holds. 

Junnnubtfudee, the account of each ryot made out 

ip full, of lands measured in various crops and their 
amount calculated according to the rates at which a 
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ryot ploughs; with the aboab affixed* and which the 
ryot must sign every year when he acknowledges it as a 
true account. The least objectionable part of the 
Bootaed-khmeli, also attached when acknowledged by 
the ryots, is placed under the jumma as Sood, Jwreebee, 
Fwrkana, Teeanee. On the back of the Jummabttndee 
are written the sums of money received from the ryot on 
account. 

Jumma-khwrch, the yearly cash account of a village. 

Zmneen-goojtfsta 3fiFrt*rJr5rir?rr. Jumma-goojMSta, ST3TiJ]^!i?<TT, 
two columns of the Ilwstbood, which see under Goo- 
juxta. 

Juinma-jwreeb-kttniee, the amount of rent which 

may fall short, on account of less land falling in the ryot’s 
jumma than last year. 

Jmnma-beshee; see Besliee-jumma. 

J ungla, 3T3WT, a rate in*a lease to include the inferior crops 
when sown : these are, peas, kesharee, kulwyc, renchee, 
bora, and bitmas. When any of these is combined with 
a standing crop, or sown after a crop has been removed 
within the same year; the ryot will be charged the salee 
rate for the land. The jungla rate is about 4 annas per 
b?ga. 

Jurkool, the whole extent. 

Zwnnndar, a landlord. 

Zwmmdaree, the territory of the landlord. 

Zumindaree ka potta, srwtir^T<farT ijfr, see Khas^a potta. 

Zila, a hundred into which the zumindar divides his 

purgunuas, each having a kutcheree for collection. 

Jiwar, the head inhabitants in a village. 

Jut, saw. as much as; the rates of a lease are so termed 
concisely. 

Kamut, lands held to cultivate in a village by a non¬ 

resident individual, the cultivation being intrusted to a 
servant or kamtee. A head in the hustbood to show 
who these lauds are rented by, and for what amount. 

Karindee, cultivating in the, and resident in The. 
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Kita jwrib bundea, four wif’C* the dimensions of each 
field, inserted as is sometimes necessary, in pottas, where 
the land is subject to dispute. 

K>sfc, falTO, the instalment of rent. These are so many annas 
in the rupee of the jumma to be paid at certain periods 
usually regulated by the time of the various crops ripen¬ 
ing ; and as the harvests are larger or smaller the hists 
vary accordingly. In different parts of the district they 
vary according to the naturp of the lands. 

K?st-khtlaf, faRlftswTO, default in pacing up the Lists at their 
appointed periods. Interest is allowed to be taken for 
the time elapsing, and landholders can attach for each 
default as it occurs, if they please. 

Khae, peculiar, the collection of villages is so called 
when the rents are collected direct by the zwmindars 
from the ry ots 

Khaska-potta, *8TU¥T a lease given direct by the zzmrni- 
dar for the cultiv ation of the soil to the ry ot. It is 
applied provincially to the Jotj«reebee potta. 

Khwjana, ^Rsri^TT, rent for the soil. # 

Khwrch, expendiiuie, or charges. 

Khcel-piitit, waste-land. Swn-pirt/t lands become 

kbiel after lcmaimng another year uncultivated or unoc¬ 
cupied by any one. Any ryot may plough kheel lands 
as common to all, and pay for them accoiding to the 
tenor of the lease lie holds. In some pottas there is a 
distinct l^em foi the rate where the lands are of a supeiior 
quality, paying about 10 annas per l«ga for the whole 
year; the second year this will lank accoiding to the 
crops sown, ryots paying lieshtee can plough up, and in 
virtue cf it, not pay any thing more for the kheel lands 
they employ as long as they pay the u/shtee annually. 

Kheel-ztimin, Kheel-jumma, vftersfiRT, two columns 

in the hf/stbood to shew what quantity of these lands 
have been broken up, and w hat is receiv ed by them. 

Kbarjee-zttimn, Kharjee-jumma, JsrncfsrsrRb four 

cpltimns of the hwstbood showing what amounts of land 
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and rent have been struck from one ryot’s account and 
carried to that of another. 

Khanabaree, the small patch of ground behind a 

ryot’s hut: which he plants with greens, plantains, &c. 
for the use of his family and for which he is by courtesy 
exempted from paying rent to the owner of the village, 
though he can enforce the payment of it if he pleases. 

Khatirjwma, *gTffnfnrr> to be assured, to fear no after result. 

Kwbooh'tft, qrffarcnr, the counterpart of the lease which is 
given in by thp ryot to his landlord. 

Kola, %n?U t an offset in a field. 

Koliit, one ryot taking lands on lease from another 

ryotto cultivate, or his cultivating the jotc-jiiimiiaka-zwinin 
under the cloak of the ryot’s light rates; the ryot from 
whom the land is taken measures it off in his own name 
and pays rent, for the same to the landlord as if he were 
the actual cultivator. This is unfair to the zumindar, 
and unless the ryot holds a Benappotta it is not allowed, 
in Jota-jtimmas all lands given to cultivate by Koltzt or 
Bwtidar by any ryot are not measured to him but in the 
names of the actual cultivators, who are charged with 
such rents as the landholder chooses to affix. 

Koulkwrar, a term in leases meaning, an acknow¬ 

ledgment, or the agreeing to a thing. 

Khwrol, thatching-grass lands. The rate is about one 

rupee per b/ga when mentioned as a rate in a potta: 
otherwise it rates with the salee rate. 

Koork kur, to attach a ryot’s property for balance 

of rents due for the current year (it can only be done 
within the year). This is done by the pwtwaree making 
oath as to the debt before the native commissioner of 
requests and after serving an /llaiiama on the ryot. A 
barkandauz is sent, who along with the pwtwaree and 
the pounea of the village attaches all cattle except 
bullocks ; and grain, except what is reserved for seed ; 
all other goods and chattels are attachable to^the full 
amount of the arrears and incident expenses of attach- 
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ment. After 15 clays if the debt be not paid an /stihar 
is. bent to the ry ot’s house, and in five days the property 
is put up to auction and sold off. An attachment is 
e\aded by the* ryot’s going to the Commissioner within 
the 15 days alter attachment, and protesting against the 
debt as not due, he gives security to the amount attach¬ 
ed for, and binds himself down to enter p suit in the 
Sutseree court against the owner of the \illage within 
another 15 day s, otherw ise the attachment will still re¬ 
main good ; see Sutseree. 

Kooikka-kliwich, wrw, the expenses incurred in attach¬ 
ing property for stamps, vukeeVs pay, peon’s rneehad, 
and auction commission to be paid by the defaulter if 
the cause be brought to issue. 

Kht<sra, WGWr, the set of papers containing the village mea¬ 
surements of each field, with the*crop which has been 
sou u on the same. 

Kwrar, sflTir, an agreement. 

Kifiwt, ^far*r«T. an objection. 

Karsajee, Wit/BT5Tt» partnership. 

Kwshotee, Rfwiwh to calculate the accounts of each ryot’s 
junnnas from the kliwsra and their beera ; the paper on 
which the same calculation is written. 

K/dwm, srwh, a column opposite to each ryot’s name in the 
lw/stbood to show r by numbers how many ryots’ ac¬ 
counts are placed under each head of account. 

Kwinkast, wnaFTstcT, the minus difference between a ryot’s 
jumrua of the current year, and the past, for the same 
lands, owing to his not having sown the same crops or 
used them to the same extent as then. In Jota-jwreebee 
pottas i>t is not Lcwed, but in all the other kinds of 
leases it is allowed to be taken that no fluctuation may 
occur. 

Ksmi-zunun, *fff*rsTt5T5r, in the liwstbood, a column to show 
the total of the deficiency of land bej ond that of the past 
yef r, by relinquishment or otherwise, as shown in the 
Uccecdmg columns. 
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K^mi-jumma, ^w«t, a column in the hwstbQod to ehow 
the total amounts of rents which have fallen short (it 
last fear's jumma, accounted for in the succeeding^ co¬ 
lumns of account. - * 

Kubj, 3T43T the receipt of the patwaree given to the ryot 
for each sum as paid in, on account of rents. 

Khumar, a threshing-floor, the place where all the 

crops of a moji are brought together as they are cut, to 
be cleaned out; and are uol to be taken off without 
permission of the holder of the village, who after satisfy¬ 
ing his claim of reuts, lets go the residue. 

Layak, fit for, appropriate to. 

Lagait, *wnt«T, until the period of. 

Lakluraj, ^TTfatTPST, a large melk or jagheer, cultivated by 
resident ryots, so termed as expressive of being inde¬ 
pendent of the /armndar of the country, 

Lur, wt, the measuring rod, also called lwga, kutha, to 
measure the land with; it differs in length in different 
parts, A\ cubits, 6 cubits, and cubits, to the lur: 400 
of these square lurs is a b/ga ; 20 square lurs a katha. 
In Dharmapoor pargunna under the estate of the Tirhoot 
raja the 6 cubit hatha is uged. 

Malgoojaree, rents paid to the landlord for the 

use of the soil. 

Maf, wrqj, to forgive, or make an allowance for any debt. 

Mafeek, like unto. 

Mar fat, through the hands of. 

Malzamin, frrw9rnfll*r, a person who stands security in a pe¬ 
cuniary manner for another. 

Maigoojareeka potta, the same as an Eejara 

pOttd. 

Matburee, the person who attests on his own respon¬ 

sibility that the person who is offering himself as secu¬ 
rity for another, is fully competent to pay the debt if 
called upon: by this act, he pledges himself to make 

• gopd any deficiency should the Malzamin not be a^jle to 
make all good. 
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Meena, dlwr, to Subtract, to make a deduction in an ac¬ 
count. 

Melk, tit, a portion of land held by private individuals 
free of rent, dud alienable property being a grant of yore 
from the holders of the country to persons. 

Melkdar, ifcwfgyc, the person who holds a melk. 

Mwhal, sr^TUf, a division of a certain extent of land within 
regular defined bounds, into which the country has been 
portioned out for the easier collection of the rents; these 
mwhals when of land, have appellations to them and are 
called moji, and the houses on this moj* taking the same 
names create the villages. The large fisheries are called 
mwhals. This name is given to the zwimndaris property, 
in contradistinction to the Melk lands. The heads of a 
village hwstbood are termed mwhals. 

Mi, with. 

Mokam, ^T*rm, the place of residence, home, a place. 

Mwblug, wvua. amounting to. 

Mochwra, itTVHX the crop of late son n rice (of May and June) 
so called from the hasty manner with which the ground 
is got ready *, a rate in a ryot’s potta for these crops 
when sown singly , and no other crop raised on the same 
land that year . It paj s about 12 annas per biga. When 
combined, it is termed Salee. 

Mowzi, Ihfbr, a village, the common epithet given by the 
zwmeendar to his village mwhals ; all the houses erected 
within the boundaries of its extent constitute the village. 
The term coincides with a parish 

Moolkee, having refeience to the country, a particular 

sera. The zwmmdars of the Poornea district (excepting 
in the pwrgunna of Dhwrmapoor) date their pottas by this 
year from the 1st of Shravwna. The Moolkee year is 
one month in advance of the fwslee year. 

Mconsif, the person deputed upon the part of the 

landlord to preside during the measurement of the lands 
of 1 village; he is placed there to convince each ryot as 
his field is measured off, should he dispute upon the point. 
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Mooknrwra, ij*w, the sum calculated, exact. : * • 

Mookurureeka-potta, w, a lease given for ft de- 4 

fined quantity of. land inserted in it, and the exact e*u*> 
to he paid yearly* for the same, unburthened with aboab; 
the most simple of all pottas. 

Moostajir. fptrrfisr, a person who holds by lease single, or 
several villages in farm from the zttmtndar. A farm- 
holder. 

Moostajirka-potta, spsrrfarasrT a lease granted by a mos- 
tajtr to a ryot; see Khaska potta. 

Mwjkoor, trsi$T, aforesaid. 

Mttndtti, the chief ryot or ryots of a village. It is also 
a common title to the respectable men of any of the 
shoodra classes. 

Mttntee, wvnft. balance of rents when small, which the ryot 
pledges himself verbally to pay in a few days; upon 
which the pwtwaree gives him his farats. 

Moonafa, gwrar, the profit received upon a moji. 

Mwngnee, v'adt, a contribution asked for, and levied among 
the ryots of a village by the renter with their consent 
upon some pressing emergency; generally about 4 annas 
from each ryot, it never has any connection with the 
Jwmmabwndee. 

Maghat, vrmi«T, land broken up in Magha for the new year’s 
crops. 

Maghatka-fasal, trair, the division of those crops 

sown between Magha and the rains; so classed by the 
ryots, comprising sown rice, indigo, cotton, ginger, tur¬ 
meric, palma-christi, urhur, maise, klieree, konee, sna 
and pata. 

Nap, ftro, measure. 

Nooksan, loss. 

Nwveeshmda, -iwlfir^r, a writer placed by the landlord un¬ 
der the moonsiph to measure the lands of a village, on 
his part and to act as a check upon the pwtwaree that he 

• may not play tricks; he is supposed to write ou£ the 
whole admeasurement of the fields without having any 
x2 
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reference to the putw&ree. These two Beta of papers are 
compared together afterwards. The usual method to ’ 
-> prevent after disputes, is to compare each day’s work 
in the evening, and to send an attested copy of the same 
to the owner, signed by the moonsiph, nuveeshtnda and 
patwaree. 

Nagadee,?rax> ready money, direct expenditure, upon pay¬ 
ing direct rent; see Tika. 

Oojwree-zwmm, a column of the hustbood to 

show what land has been struck off of last year’s ac¬ 
count, as contested and relinquished as an overcharge., 

Oojwree-j urama, wwft«rcrr, a column of the hastbood to 
show what amount of last year’s rents have been given 
up to the ryots on account of overcharges* . - ~ 

Ootpunna, produced, the actual returns of rent for a 

village, or of crops from'the land. 

Par, VT*T» coarse rice stubble. Lands sown with rice when 
measured, so termed on the kwsra;'where the rates of 
rent are only confined to par and jungia, which some-- 
times occurs on extensive deera lands. 

Peadn-ftiahasil, a peon placed over defaulters 

.’* w tO urge them to pay up their arrears and whose daily 
pay they have to make good during the time he stays 
over them. 

Peadaka roj, thw, see Twlwana. 

Peshgee, vngtfl, money paid in deposit of rent, 

Piy«, the allowance made of half an anna on each 
rupee of each ryot’s jumma for the payment of the pwt- 
waree’s wages. 

Pae ryot, a non-resident iyot ploughing in the 

village is so distinguished from the hajree or resident. 

Pa* sabek, non-residents who have held lands 

above one year; a head of the hiastbood to show what 
amount is received from such ryots. 

Pai-nowad, ViT^rar^;, non-residents who have taken lands 
. ■ to*cultivate the current year. - • • - « 

Poor, yc, & town, a village* It* is often added to smother 
noun as Gwneshapoor. 
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Powd«ra, gs^yr, the higher average rate* of the rent of a 
village or the zilla. 

Poerjee, a small scrap of paper on which any trifling" 

acknowledgment may he given by the patwaree. 

Peenyw, gv*. holiness, the first day of collection for the new 
year's rent. In Dhwrmopoor it is with the ryots the 
15th Bhadra, in the other pargunnas of Poornea the 
15th of Shravwna, fifteen days' later, the zumiudaree 
poonya commences. The poonya is settled for the period 
when the first crop of the year ripens. 

Poonyaka-chfthee, *p?*TT fast, the mandate sent round to 
the villages from the zwimndar giving them leave to 
commence the poonya; it is dated the 1st of the month. 

Poonyaka khwrch, S^f a charge made by the pwtJ* 
waree for sweetmeats, &c. sent round to those ryots who 
make their poonya. 

Potta, W5T, a lease. These are of various descriptions as 
/jardaree, Ryattan, Kast,Mostajwree> Jot-jareebee, Bera- 
jee, Benapka, Ekdura. Mookururee, and istamraka potta ; 
all of which see. 

Paeh dustee, the measure of five cubits taken from 

the elbow joint to the four fingers and thumb for each 
cubit's length, for a 5 cubit kutha. 

Pounee, ^rrsft the constables of a village, viz. the Nye, 
Chwmar, Clioukeedar and Dobee. 

Pwtit, vfww, waste land, or land out of cultivation. A rate 
in some pottas by which a ryot can retain the lands he 
does not wish to cultivate, by paying a small quit rent 
for them, after he has once possessed them. This is 
injurious to the landlord as he cannot get his waste land 
into cultivation if he wished, and he is only receiving 
2 annas per Inga for them* See Chura-rttnma. 

Pwrgwnna, uyaTWT, a district into which the zwinindar divides 
his territories. 

Pwrwana, w<«rr*fT, a paper of permission from the landlord 

* tQ the ryot, to take up lauds to cultivate for which they 
may agree; the rent to be settled at a future day. 
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Ptttee, irfY, a large .tola, an assemblage of houses distant from 
the Qota Bustee. 

Fatwaree, vntwpfY, the accredited clerk of the village, who 
makes up ail * the accounts of the mojt, receives the 
rents, grants receipts, sees the lands measured, and is 
responsible for every thing. He is an established ser¬ 
vant and is transferred with the village, retaining his 
situation as long as he behaves trustily. He is paid by 
the Tyots at an established allowance of half an anna 
on each rupee (see Piyc) besides other perquisites, as 
Farkana, &c. It has now become usual to allow them 
a settled salary of 3 or 4 rupees per month in lieu of 
these items, and for the mostajir to take the same to, 

# himself. 

Rwbee, a geneial term for the autumn crop, sown after 
the breaking up of the rains, such as mustard, gram, 
peas, wheat, barley, safflower, linseed, kwlaya, &c. &c. 

Rakhee, vdft.the division of the lands of a. village to each 
rakhwala. 

Rakhat, xiwn, a provincial name for lands appropriated for 
grazing. 

Rakhwala VTWWrvU, the watchman of the standing crops, to 
guard them against cattle trespassing on them, for which 
service they are remunerated by taking a small portion 
of the crops of each field at harvest time. At measur¬ 
ing the village, he has to point out what crops were 
sown on each field to the putwaree. 

Rasttj, provender furnished by the villages to troops 

passing through the country, which disbursement the 
zwmmdar gives them credit for. 

Ropier, VtVfV, transplanted rice. A rate in a lease for such 
crops, about 10 annas, when these alone occupy the land 
for the year ; when successive to another crop, or when 
another is afterwards mixed with it, it rates as Salee, 

-Rimma, vhwt, a general name for grass lands. 

Ruseetjrtft, a rope, the square side of a biga, 20 lurs In 
6ome parts of the district the land is measured by a cord 
instead of the rod. 
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ftwshtee, a compensation given by tjie ryot* In, certain 
cases when benap leases are given, of a quarter of an anna 
to 2 annas on the rupee of the juinma which mayhap 
been settled upon; for which bonus given yearly, over 
ami above the jumtna the ryot has permission to break 
up any kheel-patit land, unowned by any other ryot, 
which he can find in the moji. A column in the hast* 
bood is opened for rwstee when such a compromise takes 
place, to show what has been taken from each ryot. 

Ryot, a tenant, the individual who takes the soil for 

the purpose of cultivating it. 

Rywttanka-potta, *rsr> a lease granted for the pur¬ 

pose of cultivating the land. 

Salee, OTtjt. a rate in the ryot’s potta, when two or more 
crops are raised from the soil in the year, except when 
any of these crpps do not come under the twrkaree rates. 
In some villages a single crop of indigo is made salee, 
this is an exception to the general rule, being by right 
Ekfwsla: Bhadhnoee and Ugvnee (fTgrahaywnee) rice 
sown at the same time, being cul in September and No¬ 
vember constitute Salee Badhooee, or indigo and ropar 
the same, and choumas or jungla are salee, hiontee and 
chenor (choumas), or a jwngla crop, classes as salee. 
Cotton fields are often sown with three or four various 
crops; this is still no more than the salee rate. Urhur 
and mwrooa sown together (two ekfwsla rates) is salee. 
It is the same as dofwsla. The exceptions to the general 
rule of two crops constituting salee, are when two of any 
of the rwbee crops are sown together, as the land is then 
not occupied for the 3 -ear but for the usual period of 
choumas only. The meaning of salee is, that the lands 
are taken up for the whole year. Salee rate averages 
about one rupee per biga. 

Saliana, srfkrumrr, yearly. Sal, a year. 

Saltumamee, for the whole year. 

<Salis,* 1 BTfwsjr, an umpire. Umpires are very freqneq^ call¬ 
ed in to decide or adjust disputes among the ryots 
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arising from c their cattle trespassing on each others 
crops. - 

Sakeen, ^ifanr, an inhabitant of. 

Saninlial, from henceforth, again. 

Sea, fain, the account which the pwtwaree keeps of the vari¬ 
ous sums delivered in by the ryots, on account of rents. 

Sikwst, fav^r, loss from the collections bringing in less than 
what the renter pays. 

Shirwan, farvrw, a person placed by the owner of a village 
to conduct its general affairs, to settle with the ryots, 
and to get all waste lands into cultivation. 

JShfrwanee, a nefarious charge made by some ren¬ 

ters upon the ryots to pay the expenses of a shirwan. It 
is customary in those villages where the ryots hold kast- 
jwreebee leases, to pay the Shirwan whom the zumindar 
sends into the village, when he has to collect the rents 
himself. 

Simana, fa«i*TT, boundaries, or limits. 

3 ikkwwou, fair^m, the difference of value which exists 
between the sikka and sonat rupees. The rents to the 
zwmindar are paid in sikka rupees, wdiile the receipts 
from the ryots are in the latter coin *, to make good the 
difference to the renter 5 per cent, when the ryot’s wswl- 
jjunpna is aflixed, and the ryot pays in any coin he pleas¬ 
es, not under the value of a sonat rupee. 

Sooddha, ^ it, with, included. 

Styawwl, ^srrarsr, persons deputed by the landlord to take 
possession of a village to collect the rents for himself, 
when the renter defaults and will not pay up. 

Sood, interest of money. 

8 ttuttd, the schedule or grant for a melk, by which 

the same is held; see Chwkbwnd. 

Salamee, airlift, money given by an inferior to a person in 
office, as an acknowledgment of respect. It is a usual 
tax on the 'ryot when he receives his potta, or on his 
obtaining any favorable settlement with his landlord, 

, . oi^his servants. 
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Sat* nw, anhundred* -or cent. 

Sun, 97 , a yeaT. S«n-bws«n* WW, annually. 

Soorwthal* 7 * 791 %, a report made by the head ryots and,- 
pwtwaree of a village to the foujdar on t any occurrence^ 
or casualty occurring of all they know relative to the 
same. 

Sidahmt, 9%TfVuw, information sent by the pwtwaree to the 
foujdar* on any occurrence of a criminal nature or casualty 
happening in the moji* that he may take cognizance', 
of it. 

Sttfa* 7%r, a column or page of accounts. 

S«n-pwtit> 7*nrf*TW. land which has been one year uncuitivat- , 
ed* or unowned by any ryot; such are babwtwaree lands* 
and are in the power of the owner of a village* and 
whoever cultivates them is liable to be charged with the _* 
same rent as what they realized* without reference to his 
rates. When land has remained two years unowned 
and uncultivated* the third year it becomes sirkaree 
ptttft* if the owner do not take care to keep it employed 
by raising a crop from it. 

• Sirkar* H9%TT> government* a landlord. 

Sirkaree* belonging to government, or to the land¬ 

lord. All lands lying waste which are not included in 
any ryot’s jurnma are claimed as such, measured off* 
and retained on the hwstbood as producing rates by 
realizing a jinigla crop. If they are unoccupied* those 
ryots who have given rushtee* or who hold Jot-jwreebee 
leases can take possession of them from being Sirkaree 
pwtft* it is usual in September to scatter kftlaya or kesa- 
ree over such waste lands* which redeems them* and 
they are let out hereafter to advantage as opportunities 
occur. 

Sirdar* a chief* an individual acknowledged as head 

of one of those communities into which the various 
castes form themselves. 

Soopurd, ’£ 97 > a delivering over* the delivering up any gart 
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of a jumma, when from depressed circumstances the 
ryot is unable to cultivate the whole. 

Soopoordee, the amount of lands and jummas sur¬ 

rendered. Two columns of the h&stbood to show how 

t 

much each ryot may have relinquished. These lands 
when relet are termed Rabutwaree. 

Shwrka-sar, WCWf wpc, a term in leases, or in dividing: of 
lands, signifying that the same shall be equally taken 
or shared with a due proportion of good and bad soil of 
which the lands may be composed; to take the whole 
as it exists. 

Bttrlmd-seemana, boundaries* in leases, to take 

possession of all the land within the acknowledged 
boundaries. 

Surokar, having to do with; having an interest in. 

Shterukut, n^r*r, having a share with. 

Shwrtth, *r?r, rate. 

Shttshdwstee, the measure of the 6 cubit kiitha, 

when the cubit is taken from the elbow joint to the four 
fingers and thumb, and by the middle finger again for 
the 6th cubit. The length of the Shwshdwstee rod is 
just 9 feet English. 

Shwhwrota, ir?T!ur, inclusive. 

Swraswree, summary, the court of law to receive and 

decide in a summary manner disputes between land¬ 
holders and ryots in default of paying up the rents. 

Talookc, NT*T3»T, a subdivision of a zilla, when three or more 
mojts are put together in a mwhal for leasing on farm. 

Talook, WT5j*r, a small estate, in the possession, or custody. 

Tlwka, fa^r, a provincial term expressive of holding lands to 
cultivate upon payment of rents, instead of halving the 
produce; in contradistinction of Butwee. 

Tinatee, ffcrnfh the peon placed by the owner to assist the 
piftwaree in the collections. 

Teeanee, a charge made to those ryots who cultivate 

by jot-jwrtbee, of a trifle on each rupee the j«mma may 
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amount to, as. a bonus to the landlord for allowing them 
to hold such favorable leases unmolested. 

Tereej, viffar, a list. - ■' 

Tokaka potta, £fsrwr VfT, the provincial epithet given the 
mookwrrwree potta. 

Tool, gxr, the breadth of a field. 

Trebaj, au angular field, requiring to be measured in 
three places to find its mean breadth. 

Twhree-o-phwlee, rr^tt^nwT, in leases taken for mango 
groves giving possession to the holder for the ground as 
well as the fruit. 

Tultcbana, <ra*nwr, the wages paid to the peada mwhseel 
sent to demand the arrears .due by any ryot; he remains 
over the ryot (or mostajir when he defaults to the zemin¬ 
dar) until he appears, and arranges for the payment, to 
the satisfaction of the owner. The defaulter has to pay 
the peon’s wages at 2 annas per diem, for each peon 
sent; both mostajir and ryot bind themselves in the 
leases they take, to submit to this charge if they default. 

Tola, SrT^T, a subdivision of a bast?*, a distinct assemblage of 
houses from the Goto Bi/sti on the mop. 

Turkaree, <T^ntb garden lands, a rate in ryots’ leases, the 
highest existing, which they have to pay upon growing 
any crop classed under this description ; the average rate 
is about 1 rupee 8 annas per biga; but when a single 
field of rich land is let on lease, for the sole purpose of 
raising these crops, the ryot pays from 2 to 4 rupees 
per biga for the same. The crops classing under this 
rate are garden vegetables of all kinds, ginger, turmerick, 
tobacco, and palmi-christi. 

Twhwseel, the collecting of the rents. 

Twhwseeldar, a person sent to collect the rents, 

the same as Shir wan. - 


Twhveel, the purse of collections. 

Twpbseel, a list of particulars, the marginal refer- 


m ence in pottas, where the 
y 2 


particulars of the lands, rates. 
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or amounts are mentioned in full, and particularized more 
distinctly, thah they could he done in the body of the 
agreements. 

Twrdood, to make the most of. Te be careful of. 

Wwsool, cash received from the ryots. 

Wwsool at, FseCHTH, the list of sums which the ryots have 
paid during the year, prepared to be set against their ac¬ 
counts. 

Wttsool-bakee, the balance sheet of the ryots* ac¬ 

counts for the year, showing the amounts to receive, 
what is paid, and the balance due. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Amwlnama, an order from the zwmindar to his 

servants and ryots to give possession to the renter. 

Amid, having possession ; in the possession of. 

UTtada, ^PS/TT^T, uncultivated lands, lands being already in 
possession of another. 

Rwbeeka Fws«l, that division of crops sown be¬ 

tween the end of the rains, and the whole of Plialgoona ; 
so called from this harvest ripening in April and May, 
when the sun has gained great vigour, (Rwbi, being one 
of the appellations of that luminary.) It comprises 
mustard seed, ehikna, kesliaree, gram, mwsoor, sufflower, 
peas, wheat, barley and cheen«. The other harvests 
ripen in the rains or else in the winter mouths. 
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Poornea. —A Glossary of some Hindoosthanee Terms used 

, in Native Husbandry, 

Ekhala, moisture existent throughout the depth of 

mould. 

IZkuraya, W«CT^T, the land not being sufficiently tilled for 
receiving the seed, either clods remaining, or grass and 
weeds not being extirpated. 

Adttr, E/dra, a ditch and the mound of earth dug 

round a field. 

Argeer, RlTVfK. the strip of sward which encompasses each 
field. 

Atee, 'rrT a sheaf, a bunch or handful of the cut crop of any 
kind, being the portion which the reaper receives for 
cutting a bojha or load of the harvests, usually equal to 
one-sixteenth. 

E/dwharee, a bullock not broken in for work. 

Alwm, sticks set up for clinging crops to rise by. 

Awal, the enclosed space formed by the cluster of the 

ryot’s houses. 

Athwnt, a two } ears bullock. 

Aroler, WRTW, a short sweet grass growing in small tufts; the 
seeds when ripe are often used as food by the lower 
classes when scarcity occurs. 

Aneyar, the time allotted for ploughs or labourers 

to work in the warm weather, being from sunrise till 
noon; see Dwratee. 

Blioom, soil. 

Baloo, sand. 

Ballooa, wrwjwr, sandy. 

Balooboord, arable lands which have been covered 

and spoiled by the sand of rivers being thrown over them. 

Bwriya-bhoom, a rich and fat soil. 

Basgeqp, crops being choaked and destroyed by 

weeds. 
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Btrtwon, vrinr* the finishing, ploughing and harrowing 
given to dress the lands preparatory to receiving the seed. 

Bima, wwr, land in a state of preparation. 

Bwnya, luxuriant, strong. 

Banta, *r?*RtT, the tying up the harvest into sheaves or 
trusses. 

Bojha, ^rwr, a load, a sheave or bundle of grain or grass* 

Ban, nut, an overflow from the river. 

B*d«r, $\%K, the rake worked by oxen, used to loosen the 
soil and extirpate weeds from among the standing crops 
of young rice. 

Bidwr-pwroto, RfafVUTTWr, the act of dressing the paddy crops 
with the rake and chwkee; after raking, the ehttkee is 
dragged over to resettle the disturbed earth. 

Butan, UNrW) the place of assemblage for cattle at night in 
the open field. 

Bag, vjai, to sow. 

Boon, "g*r, the quantity of grain given to a labourer for his 
day’s work in weeding the crops; it varies in different 
villages from 24 to 3 seers of rough grain. 

Bhoonja, WRvrr, parched grain, with which it is usual for the 
ryots to refresh their workmen at noon on the field : it is 
given in addition to the boon. 

Btmkta, the crop on the field having failed, so as to 

be hopeless. 

Bwrwd, TO[, bil, a bullock or ox. 

Blush, NV, a buffalo. 

Beeshkhia, Rtnw'RJ, a miscarriage. 

Bhanja, Nturr, ryots clubbing their ploughs to work together 
for mutual convenience: the team of ploughs are so 
called and each ryot takes the bhanja in his turn accord¬ 
ing to the complement of bullocks he furnishes. 

Bedotd, ttivr, a bad appearance, going wrong. 

Bhita, the crop, from being stunted, decreasing in size. 

Bztmla, a spring, a hole formed by water springing 

# up* from underneath the soil, caused by the rive^watsrs 
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retiring from the country-and the Vafcer which jfcheeaitlf 
had imbibed forcing its way out. 

Beejmar, wtenm, the failure of seed in germinating. 

Brnni) SFCW* alluvia], fresh earth thrown into hoUows by 
waters. 

Beehwn, rHs, seed. Beej, diet. the provincial term. 

Bhoghiya, uifher, a small light basket made of twisted grass 
used by the ryot to carry the seed in which he is sowing. 

B*ma~kbwr, faiww., a tough rank grass which infests those 
Uncultivated lands which are inundated yearly ; it grows 
in strong tufts and its roots are particularly binding, 
nothing but digging will bring such lands into culture; 
See Kwtra. 

Bwkana, wanner, a cow which has lost its milk. 

Bffkana-leereo, wamfTufrv, a weaned calf. 

Bera, wwt, a fence of sticks and twigs set up to protect a 
field. 

Btckharee, a round granary, made of grass reeds and 
mud, raised on piles. 

Badar, wt^tk. a large house granary raised on piles; see 
Moonhur. 

Bund, a mound r<iised lound land to retain water for 
transplanting rice, &c. 

Beeta, wfar, a tuft of reeds, rice, or roots of ginger, turmerie, 
Sec. 

Beo, to multiply by throwing shoots out around the 
planted stems of rice or any crops. 

Beechra, vtwrr, seeds of any kind which may be set down 
expressly for the purpose of being transplanted into other 
grounds; the term is appropriated pre-eminently to rice 
seedlings. 

Ch’hita, fw*T, to sow seed or lands as the river retires on the 
mud deposited, without ploughing* 

Chikna-matee, fwmnrTOTxt, fat clay. 

Chora, , %m, to cut down grasses or straw with the sickle. 

dims* 1*, a ploughing, a single ploughing, used also to 
express a standing crop. 
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fSfafy&Astp, wutw v, tti^lamndUs being'all underwaters- i r 

Chukee, wfft, the piece of wood which answers the 'purpose 
of the harrow; it is 10 feet long, & inches broad* iod$ 
inches deep, having' a groove cat underneath Its whole - 
length to catch the clods and pulverize them, '• * 

Charttn, WWW, a branch of a river flowing only when di 
waters increase. 

Chwran, wtTW lands partaking of the nature of a ehnr. 

Cfaak, w*. a regular patch of land, a field of ample dimen** 
sions; also the lands of a melek; the termination of 
villages erected on melik lands. 

Chwkhan, a quadrangular field. 

Char, WT. a piece of low land, an island. 

JCh*htl, few. to pare the turf off. 

Chhukha, eer, a four yearling, a young bullock having cut 
six teeth. 

Chepa, %VT hard clods of earth. 

Chouree, WTtl, a patch of land shelving to a centre where 
water remains without means of egress ; see Chour. 

Ghurwar, wcvTCj a cow-herd. 

Chekree, a sod of turf and earth. 

Chwpchvp, slushy, miry. 

Chtthttla, WUWT, mire, mud. 

Chour, a morass, either dry or partially dry in Februa¬ 

ry 

Cherou, WKf, to graze; Cheree, grazing land. 

Choka-baug, WTUmrrJf. seed sown immediately after a fall of 
rain; (an advantage never to be missed.), 

Dobfl-mara, iTTOTO. low lands which lose their moisture 
from sand lying too near the surface. 

Dheesaa, utaTW. lands on the fecite of an abandoned village, 
much valued. * 

Donee, treading out the grain from the straw by 
bullocks. 

Dhenkee, $vpft» a pedal for cleaning rice* 

JPumfaf gWT, a wooden pestle. 
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tMn1 , tor, to influx of water'afresh coming down the river 
from the hills. 

Dhi gtyc, $ flNp, washed away by inundation. 

Dhar, wrc* a ravine either with or without water* 

Dhak, wrTWTf arable land situated in a ravine. 

Doha, %tw, a pond of water. 

Doban, ^txfw, arable land situated around and in the beds 
of dried ponds. 

Dera, %VT, a ryot’s habitation. 

Dhih, ftrf. the scite of a village occupied or unoccupied. 

Dtnatee, fkwnft, the time of ploughs working when they 
are set to work at 10 a. m. and work to an hour before 
sunset; also the time of work for labourers employed. 

Doodhbwtee, "snsprwX filling with farinaceous matter, applied 
to the green husks of the advancing corn. 

Doul, $r*r, appearance. 

Dhwmka, Utorr, checked in growth. 

Dhepa. wuTj a clod of earth. 

Duldul, quicksand. 

Dibee, fspvt, the germ in seeds. 

Doobree, a soft sweet cieeping grass. 

Dhttba, wvr, the best kind of thatching grass from the 
breadth and pliability of its leaves. It grows on lands 
which are moist and not subject to deep inundation. 

Dhatkur, urtoft: a pound or pen for cattle, or the rails of it. 

£esh, the beam or pole of the plough. 

Foota, Uixr, having projected the ear stalk. 

Phooljhwrta, impregnation. 

Phooljhwra, the blossoms having fallen. 

Phal, the iron sock or point of the plough. 

Fariya, the estimate of what a standing crop of grain 

may produce. 

Fwriya-lwgaU, to cut crops by contract upon the 

estimate of what the crop is likely to yield. 

Fttswl, to%, a crop or harvest of any kind. 

Gota, ki&r, a provincial term for the mustard seed crops. 

Gwrabn, *R"Pfr, a light soil which from want of strength 
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new brings the crops to perfection the lands being 

hot* * * *» 

■*« 

Gwrhal, wcvn, land without moisture, having lost moisting 

Gulwa, *ww. moist binds on which from the nature of the 
soil the crops turn yellow and rot, the humidity being 
too great to allow the young plants to grow up. \ 

Gttla, am, rotted. 

Gwdgwra, meaner, abounding in moisture. 

Gotara, sirarivr, the rich lands around the tillages. 

Gova, 5tiwr> manure, cow’s dung. 

G«vrau, VKP3, to manure the soil. 

Goomka, the operation of fermenting the green ears 

of grain to occasion the seeds to separate freely from the 
husk; the ears are heaped up a9 soon as cut and the 
heap covered with straw', a slight fermentation is aliowed 
to take place, after which they are dried in the sun and 
beat out. 

Grihwsthee, husbandry. 

Gaee, WT, goroo, mp, a cow. 

Gwmree. arutt, the plants sw elled with the unprotruded ear. 

Ghas, UiW grass. 

Gachh, ann. a tree. 

Guram, arciu, warm, heated, infested with weeds. 

Gera-matee, loam of fine clay. 

Gliur, me, a house. 

Gowal, airarrw, a cow-house. 

Gwla-matee, ai^rorel, a rich frpe mould. 

Gounjee, fresh shoots of rice which are put forth after 

the crop has been cut, especially with Bhadooee rice, 
which will produce an after crop of two or three maunds 
per big a if suffered to remain. 

Gwrak, kkh, drowned and destroyed. 

Gir-mwrang, low river lands, which having a sandy 

basis, cannot sustain vegetation in the dry months. 

r H*la, f%wr quagmire, generally wrought up by cattle passing 
and repaying on clayey parts. 
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Hal, wwr, moisture 5 halgfer^ wrroct, lands retaining Alois* 
tore* * 

Ooklee, a wooden mortar for cleaning rfc4. 

Haree-ktir, writ ?wc, to teak in a bullock for f&fc plough. 

fiuratee, vsnrit, appertaining to the plough* 

Haratur, Wfc, the place where the ploughs are working 
for the day. 

Haroree, ^TKt, money lent by the ryot to induce a person 
to act as ploughman5 which bears no interest as long as 
he serves him. 

Hsd-dvbkaw, wgwurro, to make the plough work deep. 

Hftlkgrayee, vrWHfOUt, to work the plough to form light 
ridges. 

Htkree, cultivated reeds grown on low grounds of a 

marly nature. 

H«d, *ir» the plough; hnlwar, a ploughman. 

Hwnja, towt, a head of cattle. 

HttrkMr, a pen for cattle. 

Zwmeen, land of any description. 

Jeeut-bhoom, urtwmiu, soils which retain their moisture 
throughout the year. 

Jims, furftre, a thing, grain cleaned out. 

Jorava-bhoom, dfciftTWW, a good vigorous soil. 

Jeeta-zumeen, sftmtetn, the same as jeeut. 

Jeonur, a rope hand to bind the sheaves or bundles. 

Jftlha* nravr> inundated. 

J «1 khaya, wwujut, jad g*ya, wsrfijWT, exsiccated by the sun's 
rays, parched. 

Jhar, iSfVf a tuft of grass or reeds. 

Jttngul, jhar-shikree, wefkvft, rank weeds, old grass 
roots. 

Joraw, term, to affix the oxen to the plough. 

Jieotya, fsrwfkfT, being mature or having attained good 
strength. 

Jota, $?ir, to plough; the point of the beam on which the 
drag rests. 
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Mffj itiilFf* property; crops in existence* * *« 

J otee, %rft, the strap which goes round* the neck of -the 
bullock to bind the yoke firm. f *■ 

Kowera, crops with an unhealthy appearance* & 

Kola, #ro» a piece of laud closed on two or three sides by 
water $ an offset from a field. 

Koree, 3r€t> a bullock who is obstinate and cannot he made 
to work. 

Kutmatee, irawrel, clayey lands which lose their moisture 
near their surface. 

Kharawa-matee, eriVTinrat, soils which abound greatly with- 
saline particles, these are generally rich from an excess 
of dung, but lose their moisture in the dry winds. 

Kata, 1 ST, having no strength. 

Ktfda, «gr, the lighter particles of mud and vegetable matter 
brought down with the waters when they spread over 
the country and enrich or renew an exhausted soil. 

Khetu, ww, a field. 

Kwrkwreeya, the plants on a field shrivelled. 

Khetee-p?«taree, agricultural work. 

Kwrea-m atee, black earth, the result of high and 

long manure falling over the lands from a distant period. 
Dheesa lands are of this kind. 

Katnee-bvndee, srrafkwwt, reaping the harvest. 

Khumar, uwtv, the threshing floor on which all the crops cut 
are accumulated and cleaned out; a piece of ground is 
chosen free from damp and centrical to the fields where 
the harvest lies; the turf is peeled off by each respec¬ 
tive ryot for his own grain, and when all is reaped, they 
commence cleaning it out. 

Khwmarka chhoothee. urgt^srr^wt, the releasing of the khw- 
mar from the accumulated grain. This is performed by 
the putwaree who takes to the amount of rent due by 
the ryots, and gives up the remainder to be taken to 
their homes. 

Kotlee, unueft, a division made in granaries fo^ keeping 
various grains; an apartment. * , 
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sown for the season, for which a propitious day is always 
chosen. 

Mootee, gwt, a handful, a bunch. 

Mowashee, wWdfrf cattle. 

Hoes, lfW> the lands situated along the high banks of rivers. 

Mirun, the leathern straps used in the plough and 

chwkee. 

Mwjjoor, a labourer. 

Mocha, wtWt, crops beat, sown or injured by wind or water. 

Min, IN* a common short grass springing on all rich lands 
subject to inundation, exceeding noxious to all crops, 
being so powerful as to choak them. It forms good 
feeding for cattle in its immature state, hut when run to 
seed if eaten by cattle, it proves highly soporific ; quails 
are remarkably fond of the seeds. 

Mootha, ffWT, Cyperus rotundus, a short grass very abundant 
on rich cultivated lands and hard to be extirpated on 
account of its bulbous roots; it grows on light soils of 
good strength, and is an indication of the soils being 
free and fertile; water quick!} rots it, hut does not destroy 
the bulbs. 

Moonj, Saccharum munja, a tough pliable grass which 
grows on sandy deera lands in the rains, is cut by the 
ryots to twist into twine and cords for their houses 
and other work; if kept free from damp it lasts for a 
long period. 

Meghat, www, lands broken up in Magh (January). 

Moonhur, q w w K . a house granary. 

Mooree, carrot roots with their lou er end cut off to 
plant out for seed. 

Noncha, wiwwr, lands abounding with saline matters. 

Nitw, poor and exhausted through long culture. 

Nimwr, having lost its fertility. 

Nakas, WTVRW, sterile poor soil of no utility for culture. 

Oodas, wwre, indifferent, exhausted of moisture, a sickly 
lookjn the crop. 

( Oopttjubanee, wtrsrerwl, agricultural returns. 




Oofta, wqmT. a low part of the hanks of a rivet* over Which 
the inundation rashes to the low inland country when 

the waters rise. ' 

- , ■* / 

Oowar, wvK. the ploughing up of a standing crop. 

Oolgtya, wvrfxr^r. the young plants having died off a field 
through drought, &c.‘ 

Oojar, wafKj the grazing down a standing crop, 

Osha, writ, Oshee, a two yearling calf, an heifer. 
Ooravamatee, ww prmn ft, a free loose mould. 

Petk&ta, -vtertnar, lands that have a thin layer of mould on a 
poor substratum. A crop of plants which root deeply 
cannot be cultivated successfully on them. 

Panka, ntvr» Punka, waf mud. 

Peela, xftWT, yellow. 

Pungacha, v*nrrwT, fields saturated with water and having it 
lie over their surfaces to a few inches. 


Poola, HWT, a small buudle of plants or sticks. 

Puniyaree, nfknift, inundated. 

Pwshnee, nnWl, the hand spud used in weeding, made of iron 
plate, 8 inches long and three broad at the cutting part, 
of a triangular shape, the small end being fixed into a 
handle of wood. 


Pwtpur, 'TJVT, newly formed lands which from their proximi¬ 
ty to the rivers receive annually an accession of alluvial 
soil. 


Puvee, xpft, a dike cut to admit water in or out of any place. 

Pirun, Shew, the cords which tie the legs of cattle at night to 
prevent their straying from the resting place. 

Para, qtTr, Paree, a male buffalo calf, a female buffalo 
calf. ' 

♦ 

Poora, i^rr, the grain full formed in the ear. 

Pukka, mssT, ripe, mature. 

Pera, a plant, a shrub. 

Pwtpuree, nwqWt, the surface of the land caked or hardened 
from a heavy fall of rain and the sun drying it afterwards. 

Pwrhata, nv^irm, the handle or stilt of a plough. *’*’ * 

Palur, the yoke. 

2 a 2 
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Pintee, $7?t. the goad. 

Pepar, a bud. 

Pachpach, rotted., rotten mud and vegetable Sub¬ 

stances, miry, 

Patoun, vilfTW, irrigation. 

Pat£e, straw or grass laid over the lands to protect the 
fresh planted roots from the sun’s rays. 

Rekaii, lands out of the influence of river water. 

Rogara, fTTUTT, crops lia\ing a healthy appearance. 

Rakam, a kind, grain, crop. 

Rasa wo, TWfwT, a giving the soil its tone, this is performed 
b> pulverizing and smoothing the tilled field and suffering 
it to remain some days that the particles of earth may 
attract moisture from below, as well as from the atmos¬ 
phere, before the seed is sown. This operation ought 
ahvajs to be attended to as it is observed to assist the 
young crop greatly in gaining strength. 

Rpree, a rank glass infesting high and poor soils, form¬ 
ing stiff clumps of woody stems ; the edges of this grass 
are sharp and cutting and of no service for any purpose, 
cattle not touching it when other grasses are present. 

Reklia, ^sr, a furrow. 

Sal am, Vngrn, fertile good land. 

Swrdiya, turning yellow from too much damp. 

Shamee, the iron ring of a wooden pestle. 

Samar, crop ploughing, a ploughing and crop plough¬ 
ing is also so denominated. 

Solee, a ravine through which the river impels its waters 
on the low country. 

Shota, ^ *T, a club of the cow-herds. 

Siireha, a strip^bf land, a narrow field having length 

but not breadth m adequate proportion. 

Seeslia, an ear of corn. 

Swmla, a crop having succeeded in regaining its ap¬ 
pearance after a check. 

Sootara, f/rcr, the same as Sarnia. 

Shikree, a water reed. 
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Seedha, ^tui, land being in good tilth. t 

Soorkha, tfcvr, tall and lank plants running up without their 
proper portion of leaves. 

Soorak, a fine healthy appearance. 

Sukht, mi, indurated. 

Sama, mm, Panicum frumentaceum, a soft grass which 
springs w ith the rains and forms good food for cattle; 
the seed of this grass, called Sama, is eaten by the poorer 
classes in times of scarcity. 

Sava kw, Ni^rr to trim the plough that it may work deep 

on the mould. 

Sora, sntTj a grass growing on lands situated in the beds of 
nullas and lands which have alluvial soil thrown over 
them yearly; it forms excellent food for cattle in the 
warm months; on moist lands it grows as high as the knee, 
is a creeping grass and very hard to be extirpated from 
its long and bulbous roots. 

Sooliya, ulfcr, laid down, as rice when borne down by the 
force of the current of water passing over the lands, or 
by wind. 

Sura, vvr, rotten, applied to the state of the surface of the 
lands which have been long immersed in water j the ve¬ 
getation hav ing rotted presents a clear surface. 

Surka, ^WT, to smooth the earth over. 

Shikha, farastr, the strong seed stalks projected from the kutra 
grasses sometimes seven feet high. 

Samel, 3rkwr» the pegs or wooden pins which go through 
holes in the yoke of oxen to steady it on their necks. 

Supoora, a full grown bullock. 

Tokra, extirpated weeds. 

Tulchooa, w«parw, lands of a free contexture with a layer of 
clay underneath, which retaining the rain water, soon 
causes the upper strata to become saturated and spongy 
when trod upon. 

Tala, 'acrwrr, quagmire in dead waters from rotten vegetable 

• substances, * 
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Tekar, ifatT, a thrice ploughing, given to unbroken lands 
before harrowing. 

Tamnee, the small hand hoe. 

Ttmiou, ?&fr t to hoe a crop. 

Tapa, «trT, an island in rivers. 

Tulpvt, 1MWW, the destruction of a crop by grazing and 
treading it into the soil. 

Tarak, vncar, speedily, a fair opportunity, the nick of time 
for the necessary operations. 

Tanga, ^T, Saccharum procerum, a large pithy reed grow¬ 
ing on high lands of good strength. 

Tarawa, ttOBW? water soaking up from underneath the soil. 

Tar, a bottom, under the surface. 

Tur-oopnr, to give the ground a hasty turn over with 

the plough to destroy the grass and weeds. 

Toota, uwf, well broken up. 

Tht/nda, cool, free from weeds. 

Tool, 3p9. the plough traversing in good trim. 

Teta, iiwr, stunted, a plough worn away by use. 

Toolshee, the fresh crown leaves which the branches 
of plants advance. 

Turseeda, irdwi, the under part of the soil being broken and 
prepared, though the fresh vegetation appearing gives 
the lands the contrary appearance. 

Thorn-thorn, the plants of a crop being scant and 

straggling. 

Tavakwr, irnTSPC, the provincial language for kararkar. 

Tanya, plants running up and producing few shoots 

from their stems. 

Toma, itmr. a young bamboo shoot springing up, or a fresh 
shoot of any planted root. 

Woshaon, vrisrrwrw, the winnowing of grain. 
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No. III. 

A twelve month 9 * Agricultural Journal , jfcepf in Me Poornea 
district, by C. JET* Blake, Esq., showing the occupations of 
each month, with remarks on the weather, fyc. t$c. 1823-4. 

MAY. 

In the commencement of this month, the ryots planted 
their ginger, turmeric, and palma-christi seed,and throughout 
the month hare been sowing their higher Aghunee rice crops 
(Mochra), and, with the rain which fell on the 5th, finished 
sowing the Bhadur (Bhadooee) crop of rice ; in some places 
by advantage of this rain Bysakhee indigo was sown, but for 
want of more rain to assist the young plant afterwards, it 
has all failed.—Ryots have been weeding their Phalgoonee 
indigo, and low Aghunee rice, particularly fine weather for 
the work, and both have promising appearances. On the 
high country the ryots are weeding the first sown Bhadooee 
rice which had become rather stunted by the drought of 
April, but the rain has recovered it; they also weeded their 
Cotton fields which look well; the extent of this culture is 
very limited in Poornea, it was sown the beg nning of April. 

The only crop cut in this month is a grain called Cheena, 
which was sown in the commencement of March in the low¬ 
est lands, it was a pretty fair crop this year, producing about 
five maimds the biga. 

On the 26th the rains set in, and fell \ ery heavily in the 
north-eastern parts of the district, so as to destroy a great 
deal of indigo tow n in lands situated in the beds of the 
nuUas. 

sr 

JUNE and JULY. 

From Is/ June to 20th July .—With the rain which fell on 
the last days of May, the ryots re-sowed and completed the 
Bisakhee crop of indigo, (called by some Asarhee,) w'hich 
though somewhat late may succeed well, from the abundance 
of rain which fell having secured the young plant from* 
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drought j the ryo|s have finished sowing their Aghunee crop 
of rice by this rain, and have put down seed rice for trans¬ 
planting out in July. This method in some parts of the dis¬ 
trict is carried on to a great extent. 

The ryots are now preparing their lands id the high coun¬ 
try for Mukka (Indian corn), Janara, Murooa, to be sown 
with the next fall of rain. 

From the 2nd to the 13th of June, fine sunny weather with 
occasional light showers of rain. The ryots have taken ad¬ 
vantage and weeded the rice (Mochra and Bhadooee) sown 
in May. All the crops of rice and indigo bear a very healthy 
appearance at this date. 

Among the low land rice crop, sown early in March, the 
ryots sow a small bean called moong ; this is now ripe, and 
has been gathering during the last ten days. When ripe it 
is not taken up as other crops are, but as the *iua.U pods 
ripen they are plucked off by women and children. A good 
field sown along with rice may yield two maunds ; soon after 
the rains set in it rots. 

The weather since 13th June, has been particularly fa¬ 
vourable to the high and dry soils. The paddy crops there¬ 
on have a very healthy appearance. By the constant, and 
at times, heavy rain that has been falling, the ryots have been 
enabled to transplant a great deal of paddy , and that which 
was firbt set, bearb now a very promising appearance. The 
rain has albo been of great service to the Bhadooee crop of 
rice, the most forward of which is now r beginning to throw 
out ears ; this crop has the appearance ’of being very pro¬ 
ductive ; it now requires fine weather to forward the forma¬ 
tion of the grain, heavy rain would be extremely prejudi¬ 
cial, but occasionalnglit showers, an advantage to this, as 
well as what may be sown after. 

Ginger and Turmeric have been a little pinched by the land 
being continually damp. The ryots have succeeded in giv¬ 
ing these crops the first weeding, but it has been of little 
advantage, the rain having settled the earth, as firmly m 
ever round the roots, which hinders the new sprouts from 
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the roots shooting* as they would* if the weather had twts 
dry after weeding $ as yet however the fields are as full as 
when planted, but the roots and stems have not a vigorous 
appearance* some dry weather may yet retrieve the crop in a 
great ^measure, there being a long time for it to grow in. 

The ryots have completed their Asharhee indigo sowings* 
the progress of the first sown has been much retarded by the 
constant rain* and a great deal remains to be weeded; no 
serious damage has yet occurred* but fair weather is necessa¬ 
ry to bring it forward; more rain falling will tend to destroy 
a great deal j in some few spots* it already begins to look 
yellow. 

Mukkaee * and the grain called Muroor * have been sown 
during this last month ; the latter not in such quantity as 
usual* owing to the rain. 

The ryots are employed in turning up fallow lands for 
next year* and in preparing the high and dry lands appro¬ 
priated for sowing a grain called Janera , also for a legume 
called Koothhee; they will be sown next month. 

The only crop cut this month* has been the Phalgoonee 
indigo plant, which has suffered greatly by the incessant 
rain* that On the high land being sown in fields mostly of a 
marly nature, they retain the rain water a long time after 
a few heavy showers have taken place ; the consequence js* 
that the plant turns yellow* and becomes unproductive. 

The ryots residing in the lower country* have been em- 
» ployed chiefly in cutting their indigo, and weeding their last 
sown crop of rice. They have not been so successful in 
transplanting their rice as their high-land brethren; the 
fields till late having been occupied with the indigo plant* 
and afterwards having been loo deeply inundated by the river 
water* to admit of this operation ; they are at present very 
busy with this work* the lands being now cleared from the 
plant and the water having subsided sufficiently to admit it. 
It is reckoned early in the season to have these lands trans¬ 
planted, and if the rivers do not rise again quickly* so^as to 
VOL. I. 2 B 4 
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drown the newly set plants, they may expact as abundant 
crop. ' 

The low land rice in Borne parte has suffered severely from 
the early Inundation having washed it away; a great deal 
being small, was laid under? and rotted by the water, the 
inundation having come down at so early a period, to vtfhat 
the ryots calculated upon, they had not taken precautions to 
meet it by sowing early, a great deal had not been weeded; 
a much more serious injury would have occurred, had there 
not been so much rain, it has caused that sown on the high¬ 
est lands, to grow sufficiently to overtop the flood; the water 
now subsiding a little will make it shoot up, and almost en¬ 
sure a good return from these lands. 

The low land ryots have had little else to employ them 
during the last twenty days but cutting indigo,' the rivers 
having risen enough to lay all the country under water. The 
low land Phalgoonee crop within the influence of the great 
Koosee river is now all cut. 

little loss from actual inundation has occurred in the lands 
thus situated, as they have mostly succeeded in cutting, as the 
water encroached on the fields ; a greater damage has been 
occasioned by the rains, the leaves of the plant turning yel¬ 
low. Another loss to the planters is, their having been 
obliged to cut their low and prime lands in an unripe state, 
to save them from the inundation. The indigo crop has been 
very unproductive to the ryots, as well as the planter, this 
season. The cattle from the low country, have been sent to 
the high lands for subsistence, the ryots only keeping a suf¬ 
ficient number of bullocks for the purpose of preparing the 
land for transplanting their rice. 

The rains this year have been as severe as ever was known 
in this district; for the last month there have not been twen¬ 
ty hours together without rain, more or less ; this has occa¬ 
sioned the rivers and nullas to overflow at an unusuall 
early period. Fair weather is now greatly required by all 
daises.* u * 
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JULY, AUGUST an» SEPTEMBER* 

From the 25th July to the 8th September . From the 25th 
July to the 6th August, a great quantity of rain fell, which 
enabled the ryots to transplant rice on very high lands of 
such a description as is seldom used for that purpose. 

The rain caused a little damage to that part of the Bha- 
dfloee crop of rice, which was then shooting forth its ears; but 
since the 7th, there having been fine weather, a large extent 
has come to perfection, and upon the whole the ryots have 
as fine a crop on the ground as could reasonably be expect* 
ed. Since the 25th August they have been cutting it, a 
great deal yet remains to reap, but all the grain being fully 
formed no fear remains of the result. 

All the rice transplanted on the high lands, has a most 
healthy appearance, and seems to promise a most abundant 
Aghunee crop. The weather still keeping showery, gives it 
every advantage. It is seldom such a crop of rice is reared 
on the high lands, as this y ear shows, besides the higher 
spots being planted, which are usually occupied by inferior 
grain; a great deal of land from which the Bhadooee crop 
has been cut has been immediately turned up, and planted 
out, so favourable has the rain fallen for this operation. 

The Ginger and Turmeric crops have suffered greatly from 
the rainy weather, especially the former, which is inore liable 
to be hurt from too much moisture } it i-a only on high and 
dry soils where it is likely to succeed, and in many places, 
if the ryots save the seed which was planted, it will be as 
much as can be expected. Turmeric is not quite so bad, but 
it is much impoverished and in many places rotted by water 
lying on the lands. 

Since the 25th August many indigo factories have begun 
manufacturing from plant of the Asharhee sowings, which has 
arrived at maturity. The rains at the commencement of 
August did much injury to the crop; about one-third of the 
sowings have failed by the rain water lodging in the fields. 
This trap had been sown to a greater extent than usftal in 
this district ; what was sown on high lands of a sandy na- 
2 b 2 
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twe, has turned out very fair, and after cutting the plant, a 
good crop of seed may be expected if the weather proves 
moderate, for a great deal of plant too small to cut for the 
vats, has been left for seed, and it is expected many facto¬ 
ries will be able to supply themselves for the ensuing season. 

The ryots took advantage of the fair weather after the 7*h 
August to sow their crop of Janera, which at present bears 
a favourabe appearance. 

Since the last week of August the ryots have been busy in 
ploughing up their lands for mustard seed*, the crop will he 
rather limited this year by the quantity of land reserved in 
other yeafs for that purpose, having been appropriated to 
transplanted rice. The mustard lands being always of the 
richest description cannot readily be replaced by others, a 
great deal of manure and preparation being required for 
them. 

The crop cut this month, besides rice as before stated, is 
that of mai7e or Indian corn ; in some lands it has turned 
out tolerably, though through the abundance of rain it is 
generally very poor. 

The rice crops in the low lands, keep a promising appear¬ 
ance. From the latter end of July to the 10th August, the 
ryots were fully employed in transplanting in the higher 
spots, and the flood subsiding afterwards enabled the crop 
to gain \ igour; a considerable extent of land planted out, 
which it m as expected wtmld have been lost, by the water 
lodging too long, has sprung up afresh by the favourable 
weather which we have had since the water decreased; it is 
still however in peril from another rise of the river which 
has just covered the lands again, but if it drops quickly, 

* Mustard seed is of two species, the white called Pool bee-toree, and 
the red culled Lotun-toioe. The former kind averages about 80 maunds 
of 80 sicca weight from the Tu'gn of S600 square yards; it is sown on 
the richest lands, and undergoes a regular weeding. The red kind 
requires a rich soil, hut not so much as the first species does ; it requires 
no weeding^And averages about 5 maunda the biga. Three seers ( of thp 
white £inu will produce one seer of oil ; it takes 3| seers of the red to 
make one of oil; the oil is much the same in appearance. 
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which may be expected from the present fair weather* it 
will escape* 

The low land ryots have been employed since the 1st Sep¬ 
tember, in cutting what of the Bhadoaee crop was not 
destroyed by inundation, which in productiveness equals that 
on the high lands ; after the water of the river subsided, when 
they; had little work to do, they employed themselves in 
cutting away the weeds which sprang up in some places, 
among the first planted rice, and in the high sown mochra 
Cfttp which had gone unweeded. 

^ Jfrom the 25th to 31st July, the weather was showery at 
intervals. Prom the l6t to 7th August, nearly one continu¬ 
ed gale from the eastward with drizzling rain, and at times 
very heavy. The weather was then fine to the 15th, the 16th, 
and 17th, afterwards equally again with heavy rain, since that 
to the 8th September fair weather, with occasional showers. 

The waters of the great Koosee river have n<5t been so high 
this as last season, within four inches, but in the vicinity of 
its junction with the Ganges, the ryots have suffered greatly 
by an unusual inundation from that rh er. 

Notwithstanding the abundant crops, rice is now selling 
at an uncommonly high price, occasioned by the great ex¬ 
tent of exportations at present going forward to other 
districts, the grain is bought up almost as soon as it can be 
cleared from the straw. 

SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER. 

From 8th September to the 4 th October, Between the 8th 
and 15th September, the ryots completed sowing their 
Janera crop, and by the 26th, all their fields prepared for 
Koothhee were sown. 

The weather has been favourable for both these crops, 
which constitute the principal part of what is denominated 
the Bwrsatee Fwswl, or cultivation of the rains. 

The first sown Janera , is now about two feet high, and is 
vfcry ftpe, a large quantity of land has been sown with it this 
year from the favourable rains rendering many high soils* 
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capable of sustaining a crop, which hi ordinary seasons 
could not be expected. 

The crop of M«rp©a sown on sandy soils, which had 
escaped destruction, begins now to look healthy. 

The ryots have been busy with their ploughs in preparing 
their lands for their mustard or rape seed crops, during the 
fine weather they have had since the equinox, and have got 
well on with the work. Also, ploughing and manuring the 
lands intended for wheat. Rain now would tend greatly to 
throw these sowings back for a time, which will be a great 
disadvantage, much depending upon getting the plants well 
up before the cold weather sets in. The most favourable 
time to commence sowing the mustard seed is, after the 15th 
October, and wheat about the 25th; the whole should be 
completed within ten days from commencing. 

The ryots are always guided by the chances of rain, and 
never sow till they are pretty sure no more is likely to fail. 
If a shower of rain falls just after sowing, however light it 
may be,4t is very sensibly felt by the young crops, and they 
will never thrive so healthily as those which escape a wet¬ 
ting, the earth being at this period very damp, the smallest 
quantity Causes the particles to bind together on the surface, 
and the soil to remain cold, and however vigorous the mould 
may be, the plants become meagre and poor. Should the 
weather prove favourable afterwards, they may improve, but 
will never be what might have been expected, from the na¬ 
ture of these lands, all of w hich have undergone an artificial 
preparation, aud are of the finest description of soils. 

To the loth September, all the Bhadooee crop of rice 
•has been cut, it has been a fine harvest for the ryots. 

With the fine weather since the 26th September, the ryots 
have been busy m their Ginger and Jkirmeric fields, they had 
been much retarded in their weeding by the continual show¬ 
ers falling almost every day. These crops are much spoiled, 
and it is only sandy soils, which appear in any way respecta¬ 
ble* ^Raiifnow would do them damage; the less the soil ad- 
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beres, the more favourable for the new shoots, which the 
roots are now giving out. 

The standing rice crop planted on the high lands, is ex¬ 
ceedingly fine, and promises to turn out an extraordinarily 
fine crop. ^ 

On grass lands, which have been under water to the depth 
of a foot or two, (being within the scope of the rivers,) the 
ryots sprinkle kfdaya, (a species of pulse much used as food 
for horses in the cold weather, abounding in mucilage.) Be¬ 
ing wetted by the rain about the equinox, and protected by 
the grass above, it soon germinates* takes root in the soft 
soil, and grows up with the grass very luxuriantly. The 
grass at this time on such lands, being rank, cattle refuse it; 
by sowing the kwlayn, the grass is secured from other people 
trespassing on it, when it becomes in a proper condition for 
food, and the whole is generally kept till the cold weather 
tor the purpose of buffalo grazing. Others cut it green 
along with the grass for their bullocks, while some keep it till 
it ripens in December or January, by which they save the 
crop, and have fine grass lands for their cattle to feed upon, 
which is much required by them at this period of the year. 
If the breaking up of the rains be severe, this crop, as well 
as the whole of the Barsatee cultivation suffers considerably, 
and when laid under water, (as the kwlaya lands are so sub¬ 
ject to,) they entirely fail. 

The Asharhee crop of indigo is now in full flower and 
pod, and has had an extremely favourable seeding period this 
season. Where the plant has been capable of holding out 
through the first bad weather, it appears as if it will turn 
out very fine. 

Factories have left off manufacturing since the 20th Sep¬ 
tember, leaving a great quantity of plant which is too 
small, and unfit for the vats, to take its chance for seed. This, 
with the new Bhoots put forward from what had been cut, is 
Eid van ring towards perfection very fast, from the fair wea¬ 
ther 4hey have experienced during the past month, and pro- 
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xnise to many factories a good supply of seed for next sea¬ 
sons sowing. 

# Hie low land ryots have been fully employed since the 
15th, in cutting the Tank weeds and grass, which have sprung 
up among their planted and sowed rice fijpm the wetness of 
the season, and have more than commonly infested the 
fields; a fall of rain would be of great service to the rice crop 
in low lands, assisting it to take fresh root from the fibres, 
Which are put out from each joint of the stalks, when they 
arrive at a certain maturity. These fibres, as they come in 
contact with the earth by the stalk failing with the water, 
attach themselves to the ground and form fresh roots; too 
much rain so as to occasion a flood, would be detrimental by 
forcing up what had already fastened, and a great deal would 
then dry up, or at least produce small and shrivelled grain. 

Reports from the eastern part of the district, which are as 
favourable, as those on the western side, warrant the conclu¬ 
sion, that it will be a most abundant harvest this year. Old 
inhabitants of these parts declare, that they never remember 
seeing such an extent of fine rice or Janera crops as at pre¬ 
sent exist, both for quantity and quality. Nothing can 
exceed the luxuriance of the transplanted rice of the low 
lands. 

The last rise of the river**, which subsided with the springs, 
was impregnated with a large portion of the impalpable 
earthy matter usually brought down from the hills, and held 
in suspension, and which, as soon as the water becomes 
stagnated, is deposited on the surface of the ground, and 
adds its vigour to the standing crops. Rice on such land, 
though transplanted a considerable time after that on the 
high lands, soon rivals and exceeds the very best of it. 

Since the full moon, the great Koosee river, as well as all 
the other rivers, have subsided within their ordinary beds. 
All new deera lands, formed so frequently by the impetuo¬ 
sity of its current, causing it to shift its channels, and which 
have ,had 'a layer of mud over the former sand, have* been 
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secured by tbe different dainiants fyy sprinkling kulaya over 
them, which sticking in the soft mud, soon springs up and 
Succeeds admirably from the richness of the soil, should £h# 
after floods (which often occur) not cover the land and 
drown it. 

From the 8th to 20th September, showery at intervals, 
but not heavy; in the intervals fine sunny weather ; 22nd 
to 24th squally, with a good fall of rain; afterwards to this 
date fair, with a hot sun ; at times very sultry* The rains 
evidently have not yet given over, nor may they be expected 
finally before the 10th October ; this will be considered a 
good time; the general time of ceasing being about the 20th 
to the 25th. 


OCTOBER. 

From the \th to the 31 st of October. About the 10th the 
ryots began planting out their Tobacco , and by the 20th all 
was finished ; these fields since then have been weeded, and 
where the plants may ha^e failed, replaced by fresh ones : 
the crop looks fair. 

From the same date Carrots have been sown, as winter 
fodder for cattle, of which provender it is usual for the 
ryots to sow frdm one to two bigas for euch plough they 
may possess. 

Some ryots, in very dry soils, commenced sowing their 
mustard seed about the 5th, but the sowing on the high 
lands, generally took place from the 12th and is now com¬ 
pleted. 

Sowing their wheat crops commenced on the drier kind of 
lands from the 20th. 

The most forward mustard and wheat crops look healthy j 
if in the course of a week, a shower of rain falls, it will be 
of great advantage; without it, the crops on these lauds, 
will be stunted for want of t!he requisite moisture. 

The ryots are ploughing in stiff soils, for Peas, Barley and 
ftfyissoyr, which crops it is customary to sow aftec*the mus¬ 
tard and wheat are done with; being sown on inferior**md 0 
VOL. x. 2 c 
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damp soils they are not hurt by the deiay,as they retain 
their moisture a longer time than the former kind of lands. 
* The crop.of indigo seed, may be said now to have, fairly 
formed itself; the pods which produce the best seed, having 
perfected themselves, there is little to be apprehended from 
blight. The flowers being blighted, fall off without pro¬ 
ducing pods, or if the pod forms, they are not perfect in seed. 
This has been the chief occasion of late years, of its unpro¬ 
ductiveness in this district. The circumstance of the weather 
having been dry and fine, since the blossoms commenced, 
and without fogs, which are extremely detrimental to the 
last flowers, which open after the equinox, from which the 
best seed is produced, has been favourable to the seed. It 
is only the last cut kooteas (which are now in full flower) 
that are doubtful. At present there is every appearance:, 
that this crop will be abundant, and notwithstanding the 
great losses at first, the district is likely to yield a greater 
quantity of seed, than it has done for the last seven years. 

The B^rsatee cultivation comprizing the Jan era, Kootee 
and Kulaya crops, are exceedingly healthy and vigorous ; tin 
former is nearly at maturity, and will put forth its corn- 
spikes within the next fortnight. The two latter crops are 
just coming into blossom ; a shower of rain just now would 
be of great service to these crops, without it, notwithstand¬ 
ing the present good promises, those sown on dry soils will 
suffer for want of moisture. 

The ryots have been busy since the commencement of the 
month, in weeding ginger and turmeric fields. That which 
has held out throughout the rains, has gained a good deal of 
strength from the late fair weather, and from having no rain 
at the equinox. The turmeric especially looks far better 
than could have been hoped for: a light shower .of rain would 
do no hurt, the soil having become very dry for the period, 
from the westerly winds, which have prevailed during this 
month more than ordinary. 

Bice of all kinds planted on the high lands is now in ear ; 
in some of the most forward varieties the grain has formed, 
and in fifteen days will be ripe enough to cut; that trans- 
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pi anted ^SJfjdiy, and inferior lands/has beep much blighted, 
and stunted for Want of a shower of rain about the 10th to 
wet the roots, and give it strength to shoot forth its ears j I 
good deal is in this case, and even if it should rain now will 
he of Tittle avail, for the spikes will be small and defici¬ 
ent in grain, from the previous exhaustion of the land and the 
plants in consequence not having obtained vigorous maturity. 
But upon the whole the standing crop is excellent, and if a 
shower falls in the course of next week, it will be a great 
help in forwarding the formation of the grain; by coming 
sooner it will do a little injury to what has just put forth 
and is in flower. By the end of next month, the whole crop 
of transplanted rice, will be fit to cut. The season may be 
reckoned earlier than usual. 

The only crop cut this , month was muroor, which was 
reaped at the commencement, and has turned out fairly. 

The low land ryots commenced sowing their mustard seed 
about the 20th, and are now fully engaged in it. 

The wheat sowings on these lands will commence a week 
hence, as will also the small quantity of oat lands which are 
sown by individuals in low and damp sods; the lands at 
present contain too much moisture. The young plants turn 
yellow, and do not grow with vigour if sown in damp lands. 

Low lands from which indigo has been cut, or rice washed 
away, are now being ploughed up for mustard, peas, and 
barley; the first mentioned crop will be sown duringthe next 
week, and the two last afterwards ; the low lands being of a 
stiff nature seldom fail of producing a fine crop of peas and 
barley. 

The various crops of Aghtenee rice have come into ear, 
excepting the very low lands, which are just sprouting. In 
the southern parts of the districts, the grain has already 
formed, and will be cut the ensuing week. Both sown and 
transplanted rice, which is in ear, promise an exceedingly 
fine crop; a little rain in a few days would much assist the 
forrmng grain, but should none fall, the crop will not sus¬ 
tain injury. * 

2 c 2 
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., At the commencement of the mouth, as the water retired 
from off the riel sown on the low land, the ryots scatter 
kesaree, peas, and a pungent species of mustard called rayec. 
These grains are scattered among the standing rice while 
the lands are moist. The seed germinates, and grows up 
luxuriantly after the rice is cut, forming a second crop on 
these lands. The stubble of the cut rice affords support to 
the tendrils of the creepers, and when sown on rich river 
lands, the crops produce as abundantly as if sown with the 
plough. 

The crops of kwlayo and other pulse, sown as the Jungla 
prop in September* among grass and on new deeras, are 
very fine, having escaped an overflow from the Koosee river 
after the rains. 

Since the 4th we have had no rain, all the rivers have re¬ 
tired to a lower ebb than usual; the weather having been 
particularly dry, the wind mostly from the westward, with 
calms and sultry weather. 

It has been a fine time for the various agricultural occu¬ 
pations of the ryots, not having been in the least impeded 
in their operations of ploughing and sowing ; and the stand¬ 
ing crops, with very few exceptions, have not been injured 
by the dry weather, but in many cases improved. On the 
whole it could not have been a more beneficial time for the 
ryots. A good shower of rain, and fair weather afterwards, 
is greatly to be desired, and will ensure the various crops a 
good return. 

NOVEMBER. 

From 1 st to the 30 th November. In the early part of this 
month, the ryots completed the wheat sowings, and have 
since been employed in sowing peas, gram, mwssoor, barley 
and oats. 

By the end of the month, all the lands appropriated for 
these crops, were sown, and the ryots laid up their ploughs, 
to give a month's respite to their cattle, as well as to employ 
their ploughmen in getting in the rice crop, the cutting of 
. .which has commenced in all directions, from the 10th on 
the high lands, and from the 20th on the lower soils. 
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i The various crops of toree, wheat, and forward peas hear 
a tolerahie appearance, hut require a shower of rain to for¬ 
ward them, more especially those sown on dry soils, of 
#which a great extent has been this year brought into culti¬ 
vation, from the peculiar favourableness of the season at 
ploughing and sowing time. 

The crop of indigo seed is now fast ripening, and looks 
fair, especially from uncut plants. The Kooteas have partly 
failed from the weather after cutting having been less fa¬ 
vourable to bringing on the new shoots, than to the forming 
of the seed: the new shoots having been stunted in growth 
gave out very little flower, and the lands being much ex¬ 
hausted in their moisture, the seed has not formed properly 
iu the pods. That plant which remained uncut, the seeds 
being perfect last month, sustained no harm from the latter 
drought. 

Ryots at the commencement of the month employed in 
weeding their tobacco, vrliite toree, carrots, and safflower ; 
industrious people at the same time gave a final weeding to 
their ginger and turmeric fields ; both these crops have 
much recovered by the dry weather, and will not turn out 
so bad as their appearance once indicated. 

The crops of lswlaya in its various species, and those of 
Koothhee and Janera, are now in full flower; in the most 
forward, the grain has completely formed. All the Bwrsatee 
crops look very promising. 

DECEMBER. 

From the 1st to the 31*/ December. Little or nothing has 
been doing this month in the ploughing or sowing way. 

The ryots up to the 12th, have been busy in cutting their 
rice crop, and afterwards to the end of the month, in clean¬ 
ing it out from the straw. 

The crop upon the whole, has been much less productive 
than it promised when on the field, both in quality and 
quantity, those lands on which rice had been transplanted, 
partaking of an earthy or a clayey nature, produced remark¬ 
ably well, as they, from their nature, retained their moisture 
throughout, but the produce from the high dry soils, has 
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been very poor for want of a sufficiency of rain about the 
equinox. The low-land rice has likewise suffered, and in 
many places to a large extent, not producing one-fifth part 
of what it should have produced, though the fields are^ 
loaded with straw. This has been occasioned by the same 
want of rain to enable the new roots sent forth from the 
upper joints of the straw to take the ground properly; the 
weather about, and after this time being dry, this operation 
so necessary where rice has grown very tall and sinks to the 
ground as the waters retire, did not take effect, the suste¬ 
nance imbibed solely by the roots of the plant was not suffi¬ 
cient to feed the large body of stalk and to give it vigour 
enough to enable it to throw out perfect ears; many of these 
when put forth did not fill, and in others the grain only 
partially formed, the rest being blighted. 

These prime lands have in consequence not produced one 
half the ordinary crop, which they do when rain falls about 
the commencement of October. 

These are the causes of the crop having generally fallen 
short of what might have been reckoned on from the large 
extent of lands this year brought into cultivation, but with 
all disadvantages, the quantity realized has been considerably 
more than an average with the last five years. The Janera 
crop has been cut at the latter end of the month, and has 
yielded very fairly; the same too with the kwlaya and kootthee 
crops which, not having suffered when in flower from the 
equinoxial gale, have turned out better than ordinary. 

( The mustard seed, on moist soils especially, has suffered 
much from the rains that fell in this month; that on dry soils 
is not so much damaged, but all that was in flower at the time 
the rain fell, has been injured. 

The rain has been particularly favourable for the crops of 
wheat, pt^as, grain, dal, barley, and oats, which were not sown 
on the very dampest of lands ; it has afforded a very seasona¬ 
ble relief to the wheat, which has been very largely cultivat¬ 
ed oji thf high country this year, from the favourable tiiiie 
1 afforded at the sowing period, for rearing the crop and 
which now cannot fail of producing most abundantly. 
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The cutting of the crop, of indigo seed was commenced 
about the middle of the month and it appears very fair. 
Those who did not cut too close upon their sowings, but 
left plant standing, for the express purpose of seed, will 
reap a great benefit in having a stock of very fine seed for the 
ensuing season’s sowing. The seeds of the uncut plant are 
particularly plump, and the pods well filled this year. 

The kooteeas are very indifferent and unproductive this 
year, the pods being scant and short of seed, though the seed 
itself is well formed. The quantity of seed produced this 
year in the district will equal a full average crop ; this may 
he reckoned as doing well, considering the quantity of the 
plant, which was cut for the vats, and the unusually bad 
weather it had to encounter in its infancy, and which de¬ 
stroyed so much of what was sown. 

Ginger and turmeric in high lands are nearly ripe, the 
stalks of the latter beginning to fall. 

With the exception of mustard, the whole of the Rwbee 
Fwseel has a very promising appearance, and does not re¬ 
quire any more rain to assist it in gaining its maturity ; more 
would now be hurtful by making it run up too much into 
leaf, and destroying its flowers by over-luxuriance, so as to 
become unproductive in grain. 

The weather has been very very cold during this month, 
especially about arid after the showers. The thermometer 
from the 19th to the 23rd being as low as 52 degrees, under 
cover, at 8 a. m. On the 10th hard rain fell, particularly 
in the eastern parts of the district; again on the 20th and on 
the 27th another shower to the southward, but to the north¬ 
ward and eastward it was accompanied with heavy hail, 
which has done considerable damage to the crop of mustard. 

The cold weather has been the cause of much devastation 
among the herds of cattle. The ryots have been great losers 
in their bullocks throughout every part of the district; this 
was chiefly occasioned by the duration of the rains and in- 
jind^tion, which deprived them of food, beside^ their being 
much weakened by the extraordinary labour they havfe been 
put to, in preparing lands for the transplanting of rice, whicli 
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has so much weakened them that they could not withstand 
the cold they had to contend with in this month. Those 
that have escaped death are very much reduced, and conse¬ 
quently unable to go through much work ; so much so, that 
they have not yet been put to work in preparing the lands 
for the coming year’s cultivation. Many individuals have 
lost one-half of their bullocks, or even more, and the mor¬ 
tality having been so general, they will find some difficulty 
in replacing their losses, the value being so greatly enhanced 
by the scarcity, as to put it out of the power of many to 
purchase, to the extent necessary for the cultivation of their 
lands. 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1824. 

From the 1st of January to the 7th of February. To 
the first week of January the ryots were busily employed in 
cleaning out their rice ; from that date those whose bullocks 
were capable of work began to set their ploughs to work in 
the fields, and by the eud of the month all wer*» gjirig. 

The ryots throughout January, and up to this date have 
been ploughing land for indigo, cotton, and two kinds of rice, 
and in preparing their lands for millet. The work of plough¬ 
ing is far from being heavy this year, from the great quan¬ 
tity of rice stubble on the ground which protects them from 
the dry westerly winds ; and also through the showers of 
rain which fell in December. 

- This has been of considerable advantage to the ryots, en¬ 
abling them to get their lands quickly into cultivation ; 
their exertions must otherwise have been much circumscrib¬ 
ed from the great losses they have sustained in their cattle 
during December, and the beginning of January. 

The ryots about the 1st of February commenced sowing 
their crop of chcenee or millet. It is sown in the lowest 
and dampest soils, especially on those lands from which rice 
has been washed away* 

J*Vcun the middle of January the ryots have been employe^ 
hi taking. up the crops of red mustard on the high lands, 
and from tie 1st of February on the low; it is now almost 
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all cleared away, and the white kind on dry lands is just 
ripening. 

The crop will fall very short this year from the repeated 
rains which have fallen, whilst it was in flower; that on 
damp soils is remarkably inferior. 

Ginger and turmeric was taken up towards the latter end 
of January, the last has turned out very fairly, but the for¬ 
mer very badly, excepting some planted on dry sandy lands 
which succeeded, these lands however are so few, in com¬ 
parison with the large extent of others which have failed 
from the incessant rains of the past year, that the general 
produce falls very short, and the raw root is at present sel¬ 
ling at three-fourths of a maund per rupee on the field as 
soon as taken up. The palma-christi planted in these fields, 
has commenced flowering and is very luxuriant. 

The wheat crop looks remarkably healthy and full, and 

almost all in car. The crops of peas, gram, and dal, are 
in full flower, and are full of vigour ; rain is not required, 
for thes. at present. It would do injury to the blossoms, 
and the crop would fall short. Barley and oats, on low soils 
look well. 

The Rwbee Fwseel seldom bears so promising an aspect as 
it does at present, which will not be frustrated in the end if 
no rain falls during this month. 

The high grazing lands are nearly destitute of vegetation, 
and on the lower country the rice stubble being all ploughed 
up, or having young kessaree making its appearance over it, 
there is little feed for cattle, the ryots have therefore to feed 
their bullocks; commenced pulling their stock of carrots since 
the last week of January, when the weather became mild. 

On the first of January heavy rain, with hail, fell on the 
northern parts of the district, but to the south only slight 
rain. The weather up to the 15th was cold, but since that 
it has become mild. 

The indigo sowings on the high lands will commence af¬ 
ter the 20th, should the weather continue as ternpferate^as at 
present, and with no appearance of rain. If a shower of* 
VOL. i. 2 d - 
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rain falls after that date, it will tie of essential benefit to 
every Agricultural operation* as well as to the standing 
crops, which being then out of flower will fid out its grain, 
by the replenished moisture. 

-The season hitherto has been extremely favourable for all 
the operations for the ensuing year. The rains of December 
have been of great benefit; had they not fallen, not half the 
quantity of land at present turned up, could have been 
brought into culture. 

From the low state of the rivers and waters, which have 
subsided more than ordinarily through the latter rains hav¬ 
ing fallen so slightly, the lands which were overflowed are 
more than usually dry. The indigo planters may expect 
early sowings this season on these their choice lands, which 
will enable them to set their factories to work sooner than 
usual and be the means of giving them a great advantage. 

FEBRUARY and MARCH. 

From the 7th of February to the 25M of March . From 
the 7th to the end of February, the ryots were employ¬ 
ed in sowing their cheenee crop on the low lands; a great 
deal of this grain has been sown this year. 

The whole of this month and March has been a particu¬ 
larly busy time with the ryots, and their ploughs have had 
full employment in preparing their lands for the various 
crops of rice, indigo, cotton, ginger, turmeric, &c. 

In some situations, where a sufficiency of rain had fallen, 
the indigo planters took advantage of it and commenced 
sowing their high lands from the 25th of February, but the 
fall having been partial, the ploughing was carried to a 
small extent. 

From the 5th of March the Phalgoonee indigo sowings 
took place pretty generally throughout the district and a 
great deal has been sown ; the ryots have begun sowing on 
their low river lands, which are in a dryer state than usual, 
and from ‘the sowings thereon being thus early effected, tixey 
* may be looked to with more confidence. 
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The weather, until the last week, has been particularly 
favourable for securing the young plant* the wind being 
easterly find moist at nights* but since the 15th, the dry 
westerly winds have set in without intermission, which have 
much dried up the moisture, and begin to threaten those 
lands, which had but a little portion in them when sown, if 
the weather does not quickly change, a great deal of the 
young plant may be expected to fail. 

At the commencement of March the ryots sowed their 
cotton fields, the plants are now above ground and appear 
healthy. 

Since the middle of March they began to sow their river¬ 
side and low-laiid rice crops, the last combined, generally, 
with a small kind of pulse called moong. 

The high land ryots have been ploughing whenever there 
was moisture sufficient to allow the operation: they have 
also been preparing those lands which were lately in crop 
and which from having been broken up before are always 
capable of being brought into the required tilth for the Bha- 
door crop of rice and indigo. They have also ploughed the 
lands reserved for planting ginger and turmeric. * 

About the middle of February, the ryots cut their white 
mustard seed, and during the whole of the month have been 
busily employed in cleaning out that crop, as well as that of 
the red kind, which had been taken up prior to that period ; 
both these crops have turned out very short and may be cal¬ 
culated at scarcely two-thirds of a common produce. 

From the first week of February the ryots begun to cut 
their tobacco plant. The quantity produced may be reck¬ 
oned pretty fair, from the additional extent of land which 
was this year planted out, compared with what is done in 
ordinary years, but the quality is inferior. This has been 
chiefly caused by the dry time just after planting out, check¬ 
ing its growth and not allowing it to attain the luxuriance 
requisite. The tabacco* lands in the district are of a sandy 
nature, and require rain just after planting td* bring the 
2 s 2 • 
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young crop forward to a certain state; after it attains this, 
the roots can find their own nutriment. 

When this is delayed, the crop is thrown back in the sea¬ 
son, and does not thrive so vigorously as it would otherwise 
do; if the young plants be quickly enlarged to the state re¬ 
quisite to enable them to attain sufficient strength, they then 
gain an early maturity, and have time allowed to gain 
substance before the ripening period arrives. ■ 

Since the first week of March the ryots on the high lands, 
commenced reaping their wheat crops, and those on the 
low lands from the 20th* The crop this year is finer than 
ordinary; the rain, which fell at the end of February, prov¬ 
ed very beneficial for it, as well as for all the various crops 
of the Rftbee Fwseel, causing the grain to form perfectly. 

From the 10th the crops of peas, mwsoor and linseed were 
taken up, and from the 20th those of barley and oats have 
been reaping. All these have turned out fairly, especially 
the two last, which were sown in low moist soils, and not 
at too late a date. The kessaree crop, where sown, is fast 
ripening and is full of pod ; it is not in such quantises as 
usual, the quantity sown being circumscribed, on account of 
the scarcity of seed at the sowing period, owing to the crop 
of last year having failed. 

The cold weather this season has been of unusual duration, 
and has caused the sowing of rice and indigo to be late, to 
what the three last years have been, with the exception of 
the lowest soils. The cold continued till the middle of 
March, since when, there has been a change in the at¬ 
mosphere. 

On the 25th of February rain fell over the northern and 
eastern parts of the district, again on the 1st of March, 
over the same line, accompanied with hail ; both these show¬ 
ers have fallen very partially ; in some places a sufficiency 
fell, for the present purposes of the ryots. 

Since the 15th, strong, dry, and warm westerly winds 
have been blowing night and day, though the sky still re- 
Vtains a watery appearance, and a change may shortly be ex- 
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peeled; it is much wanted for the various agricultural ope¬ 
rations at present called for; should it be * delayed after the 
end of the month it will put a stop to a great deal of 
work, as the lands will be in too dry, and hard a state, 
to allow the ploughs to work with effect, in the rice 
and indigo fields, and will likewise be detrimental to the 
young plant of the latter crop, which is at present too ten¬ 
der to sustain much drought. 

The crop of cheenee will also fail from the same cause, a 
great deal already beginning to dry up, where the crop is 
not sustained, by the low situation of the lands, and the re¬ 
dundancy of moisture of course retained therein. 

Hitherto the season has not been so favourable as last 
year for the operations of the ryots, and the crops are not in 
such a forward state, nor have they the promising appear¬ 
ance they then had. 

MARCH and APRIL. 

From the 2,hth of March to the end of April. On 
account of the extraordinarily dry weather, which we have 
had during this month, almost every agricultural operation 
has been suspended, or thrown back. The country is parch¬ 
ed in the extreme and it is only the lowest soils, which have 
been able to withstand so long a period of drought. 

It was usual for the ryots, nearly to have completed their 
Phalgconee indigo sowings, and their crops of Bhadooee 
and Aghwnee rice, by this date in other years, but this year 
scarcely a third of what has been engaged for of the former has 
been sown, and of the Bhadur crop only that sown in the 
low lands has been attempted, which forms but a very small 
portion of the usual crop; and of the Aghwnee not one half 
has been sown for want of moisture. 

Till the first week of April the ryots w ere busy in sowing 
their low land indigo and rice ; much of the last that was 
sown has not appeared above ground for want of the requi¬ 
site ^noisture. The Bhadwr crop has on the low lands been 
more successful by reason of the nature of the soil, which 
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ia of that free kind? which can retain moisture fietter than 
the coarser kinds bf clayey lands, which form the principal 
part of the lower Aghtmee crop. 

For the last fifteen days many villages on the upper lands 
have stopped their ploughs from working, the soil being so 
dry, that they could work with no effect on them. They 
have prepared their Bhadwr rice lands as well as those ap¬ 
propriated for planting ginger and turmeric, and their 
indigo,land remaining to be sown, all of which are ready to 
take advantage of tlie first good shower of rain that comes. 

The Bhadooee is greatly thrown back this year, none hav¬ 
ing yet been sown on the high lands, where the greater part 
is raised ; the same regards the Aghwnee on the lower lands, 
and should the season hereafter, prove a wet one, the last 
crop will be liable to be drowned by the inundation. 

Since the fifteenth, nothing has been doing in the sowing 
way *, if rain does not fall shortly, it will be a source of 
much alarm to the country at large, as a scarcity may be 
looked for, by the failure of many of the rice crops, unless 
the weather be very favourable hereafter, to compensate for 
the lateness of the sowing. 

The ryots since the 15th have been employed in weeding 
their Phalgoonee indigo plant on the low lands, which looks 
fair and healthy; scarcely one-half the lands agreed for, have 
been sown, even on the lower soils, and some factories have 
scarcely a b*ga of plant; those who took advantage of the 
rain, which fell in February to sow on high lands have since 
suffered greatly and have lost one-half of what was sown. 
In> comparing the present appearances of the crop, with that 
of last year at the same period a wide difference appears. 
It may be reckoned that there is about one-half the extent 
of lands in plant that there was at this time last season. 
The greater part of these are of the lowest description, and 
the plant is not in such a forward state. Its appearance, 
however on the river lands, is as favourable as was ever wit¬ 
nessed. »' n k 
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Those factories which have a large quantity of these lauds, 
ate likely to do well, though even these hsfve a good deal re* 
xnaining unsown, and from the lateness of the season, they 
become every day more and more precarious, the only 
ground of hope of this plant being in a fit state to be cut 
for the vat before the annual inundation arrives, is the pro* 
bability of late rain. 

By the end of March the whole of the crops of wheat, 
barley and oats were reaped; the two last crops have turned 
out fairly, and the former very fine. The kessaree fields 
were cleared in the first week of April i this crop was very 
fine. The ryots this month cut the seeds of the palini- 
christi to make the castor-oil from ; the seeds are poor, and 
shrivelled this year, from the long drought. 

The crop of cheenee has entirely failed and the seed sown 
will scarcely be realized, a great part of this crop has turned 
out so inferior that the owners turned their cattle on it to 
graze, and ploughed up the lands for other purposes ; since 
it was sown no rain has fallen; the spikes thrown out in 
those fields which are on low and very moist lands are very 
smalf and the grain on them very scant and shrivelled. 
The plants were stunted for want of ra *i, and forced to 
ripen before the usual period; the ryots are beginning to 
cut it. A great extent of land was sown with this grain 
this year. 

For the last month the weather has been extremely sultry 
in the day time, and the nights and mornings remarkably 
cool, the wind chiefly from the westward, very dry and at 
times very strong. The rivers are unusually low ^ ' much 

so that we have seldom seen our jheels so much a isted, 
even by the latter end of May. * 
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A Glossary of sothe Hindoosthanee terms used in the fore - 
going Journal , with the Nagree character used and 
explained. 

Bursatee Fwseel, the crops sown during the 

rain. 

Kttlayo, EngjTH, a long, thin, and small black bean, very 
glutinous, used as food for horses. 

Koorthee, S^CErt. a small thin flat white bean, ditto. 

Janera, w^Nct, a tall species of the millet kind. 

Murrooa, a species of the grass tribe, a small red 

round seed, very rank, used for food by the lower classes. 
Urur, Cytisus cajan. 

Teel, wtw, sesamum, a small black seed, very oily, used in 
coarse sweetmeats. 

Methee, Hvft, Trigonella foenum grecum, an acrid astringent 
seed eaten by a few as dal. 

Bitmas, fVsjRT^ a coarse species of the kwlaya tribe. 

Mukaee, WEriT, maize or Indian corn. 

Kessaree, isxrch Lathyrus sativus, a species of the pea tribe. 
Transplanted (rice), irm, ropa. 

Rwbec Fttscel, TEfaripN, the crops sown after the rain. 
Chou-mas, -WTHrsT, four months, the general term of these 
crops in the zumcendur’s books. 

White Mustard, poorbee-toree. 

Red Mustard, lotun-toree. 

J 

Ditto ditto, large species, wrcr, tora, sown generally among 
t carrots or peas. 

Ditto ditto, very small, reychee. 

Wheat, guhoom. 

Gram, HiEpre. badam (boot gram.) 

Hemp, he. a fine kind of hemp used for making fishing 
nets called ger sun. 

Carrots, aHTCT, gujra. 

Tobacco, WHTg», tumakoo. 

Bora, tr*T, 'a round and long kidney-bean. 

Peas white, HET* mutur. 
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Peas grey, iYzwKl*r, beetkurav. 

Barley, w. Jura. * 

Mushoor, wxsk, Ervm hirstttum, a flat small yellow bean the 
best of the common kinds. 

Safflower, *5^1 koosoom ka hpool. 

Cheekna, linseed. 

Cheena, ^wr, a small species of millet. 

Aghwnee Fwseel, the rice crops which ripen in 

November. 

Hemwntee, low land November rice. 

Mochra, «r**TT, high November rice land. 

Rice, dhan. 

Bliadwr Fwseel, the rice crops which ripen in 

August. 

Bhadooee, vrr^T, the Bhadur rice which is on high lands. 
Jwllee, sNft, ditto ditto, on low river lands. 

Phalgoonee neel, •ftef. Indigo sown in March and 

April. 

Asharhee neel, ^Ttnflr -fter. Indigo sown in ^lay and June 
for seed. 

Ginger, adwruk. 

Turmeric, hwldee. 

Pahrii Christi, large, baghee adree. 

Ditto, small kind, chunakee adree. 

Cotton, banglia. 

Sun Puttooa, pat sun, a reddish kind of hemp very 

strong. 

Sun Chwndwna, pat sun, a white and very tall kind 

of hemp. 

Seed rice for transplanting, *ri dhan ka beechra. 

M oog, ^J3T» the smallest and most esteemed of the pulse 
kinds. 

A crop ready to put forth its ears, Rirct. ghumree. 

An ear of corn, iitarr, sheesha. 

Khumar, ’Brk. a threshing floor, the spot of ground cleared 
* for beating out the crops. 1 
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Kheel, lands which have been three years or more 
fallow. 4 

P«t*t, srfsir, fallow. 

Cultivated, abadee. 

Moisture, TT^f, hal, moisture fit for the germination of seeds. 

A paucity or moisture, HT^paT, mothala, the same not 
sufficient. 

Fertile land, mcprr, gurava, (a good mould.) 

Exhausted land, 3T<?r*Rr, gulooa, the crops on such rise a few 
inches and then dry up and die. 

Hard clay, kutlmiatec. 

Sandy dry soils, wr, mwrooblioom. 

High land, rekhan. 

Low land, leea. 

Dampness, surdee, occasioning the crops to turn 

yellow. 

Lands ploughed in January, Hrwnr, Maghat, ploughed from 
Magh, the cultivation year. 

Salee, vnwt, sajee, lands with two crops on them. 

Jungla, aTOi, lands roughly cultivated with inferior crops. 

Grain, fWf*r*£, jaws, a thing, used also for all kinds of pro¬ 
duce when cleaned, whether corn or roots. 
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Prospectus of an Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

in India. 

The advantages arising from a number of persons uniting 
themselves as a Society for the purpose of carrying forward 
any undertakings is now so generally acknowledged, that to 
detail them appears almost superfluous. Not only must the 
experience and knowledge of an insulated individual be far 
less than lha't of a body of men, but his means for making 
experiments and conducting necessary operations, must be 
proportionably more circumscribed. A body of men engag¬ 
ed in the same pursuit, fo**m a joint stock of their informa¬ 
tion and experience, and thereby put every individual in 
possession of the sum total acquired by them all. Even the 
mistakes and miscarriages of its members when recorded, 
prove a source of advantage to the body, while the labours 
of every one communicate new energy to his associates, and 
thus produce exertions which would never have been made, 
had they continued in their individual capacity instead of 
uniting as a body. Men of enlarged minds have been long 
convinced of the great advantages to be derived from Socie¬ 
ties of scientific men, and have occasionally recommended 
them ; yet scarcely a Society was formed before the com¬ 
mencement of the last century, and no one before the year 
1640.* Since the commencement of the last century, how¬ 
ever, their advantages have been more and more developed, 
so that there is now scarcely an object relating either to'Ve- 
ligion, to science, or to the promotion of arts and manufac¬ 
tures, which is not carried forward by a Society formed for 
that express purpose. 

- 2 e 2 
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Among other objects, Agriculture has for some years been 
greatly promoted by Societies formed with that view in Eng¬ 
land and other countries. The benefits which have already 
arisen from them are almost incalculable* and the prospects 
opened by their present labours are of the most encouraging 
nature. The capabilities of the soil to enrich a nation to an 
almost indefinite extent, have been clearly demonstrated by 
, their reports, and the present value of landed property in 
England compared with its former value, must convince any 
reasonable person, that among those objects for the promo¬ 
tion of which associations can be formed, there are few more 
important than the agriculture of a country. 

The practical part of agriculture in all countries is conduct¬ 
ed bv men whose habits and circumstances, as well as their 
circumscribed means, dispose them to pursue the same 
routine of operations whether right or wrong, to which their 
predecessors were accustomed. They must necessarily be, to 
a great degree, ignorant of the methods practised in distant 
provinces, and on soils differing from those on which they 
reside, and are therefore found to be strongly prejudiced 
against every innovation, whatever advantages it may pro¬ 
mise. An Agricultural Society by collecting information rela¬ 
tive to the actual practice in different countries, or in different 
provinces of the same country, could not fail of discovering 
many errors in the management of land and stock, which it 
would endeavour to correct; while on the other hand modes 
of cultivation practised in particular districts would be recog¬ 
nized as superior and worthy of adoption elsewhere ; the 
nature of different soils, and the advantages or disadvantages 
of particular crops, as -well as of particular modes of ma¬ 
nagement, would be better understood, the nature and value of 
stock and the most obvious means of improving it, be gradu¬ 
ally developed, and, in short, innumerable improvements in 
eveiiy department w r ould thereby be gradually introduced. 

An Agricultural Society in India, therefore, which it is 
the object of this Prospectus to recommend, could not fajl 
of producing the most beneficial results both as it respects 
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the Peasantry, the Landholders, the Europeans who engage 
in its promotion, and the country at large* It .would tend 
to enlarge the ideas of the Peasantry, to dissipate their pre¬ 
judices, to call forth their latent energies, to encourage 
their industry, and to promote their respectability and use¬ 
fulness in society. It will be scarcely denied that the Pear 
eantry of India are in a condition much below that in which 
the great body of English Fanners were previously to the 
forming of Agricultural Societies there j and yet these far¬ 
mers have in many instances learned the art of raising upon 
the same land more than four times the produce they for¬ 
merly raised, and to maintain themselves and their families in 
a much more reputable manner than they formerly did, not¬ 
withstanding the value of the land and consequently its rent, 
have been quadrupled. The Landholders would soon feel 
the benefits arising from the labours of an Agricultural Soci¬ 
ety in the increasing value of their estates, the greater comfort 
and happiness of their tenants, and the gradual cessation of 
those mean arts too frequently practised, in order to evade 
the payment of their rents. And every European who en¬ 
gages in promoting the interests of his fellow-creatures in 
Indiamustfeel a copious return of pleasure when he witnesses 
the success of liis endeavours: indeed there are few who 
would not realize a continual source of enjoyment v in view¬ 
ing the improvement of this country, the increasing respec¬ 
tability and happiness of its inhabitants, and the advancement 
of pursuits which are iu every country the most friendly to 
human happiness. 

By associating Native Gentlemen of landed estates with 
Europeans who have studied this subject, and have made 
observations upon the practice of Agriculture in different 
countries, we should gradually impart to them more correct 
ideas of the value of landed property, of the possibility of 
improving it, and of the best methods of accomplishing so 
desirable an end, and should at the same time convince them 
of the importance of studying the true interest of their 
Tenantry, and introducing improvements on their estates. 
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The draining of marshes, the cultivation of large tracts of 
country now not oply useless* but the resort of savage beasts 
and the source of severe diseases—the improvement of stock— 
the creation of a larger quantity of the necessaries and con¬ 
veniences of life, and of raw materials for manufactures—• 
the gradual conquest of the indolence which in Asiatics is 
almost become a second nature,—and the introduction of ha¬ 
bits of cleanliness, and a neat arrangement of domestic con¬ 
veniences, in the place of squalid wretchedness, neglect, and 
confusion; in a word, of industry and virtue in the room of 
idleness and vice, might all, by an association of this nature 
in time become' obviously important even to the natives 
themselves. These ,are some of the benefits upon which we 
may reasonably calculate as the consequences of an Agri¬ 
cultural Society in India; and every lover of mankind will 
undoubtedly acknowledge them to be such methods of doing 
good to his fellow-creatures as are worthy of his closest 
attention. 

Were an Agricultural Society formed in India, its first 
endeavours would be directed to the obtaining of informa¬ 
tion upon the almost innumerable subjects which present 
themselves; it would thereby gradually accumulate a stock 
of knowledge upon every subject connected with those in¬ 
quiries, which when embodied would comprize the total of 
the present ideas, the experiments, the general practice, and 
the proposed plans of a great number of individuals, com¬ 
bined indeed with a history of errors, mistakes, and failures, 
which however, though injurious to the individuals who 
make them, would be of the utmost advantage to society. 

Agriculture being of the first importance to all countries, 
the methods employed to raise crops, and conduct the other 
parts of rural economy must so vary with soil, climate, and 
other local circumstances, as to make it impossible for any 
individual to be practically acquainted with them all. Too 
much praise can scarcely be given to local establishments 
whether public or private. They are of the greatest value in 
ascertaining the capability of particular districts to proUuee 
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certain crops, and in making important trials of particular 
modes of culture; ^ut it would be impossible to form es¬ 
tablishments of this nature sufficiently extensive to admit 
those numerous experiments which must bg applied to even 
a few of those diversified circumstances connected with the 
agriculture of a large empire, which comprizes every variety 
of situation and climate. For though Divine Providence 
has so ordered it that most of the eulmiferous plants, which 
are of the first importance as articles of food, are able to 
bear almost equally the severe winters of the north, and the 
burning heat of the torrid zone, yet the mode of cultivation 
must be greatly varied to insure success in these different 
climates. It is also obvious that many plants which furnish 
useful and valuable crops in one climate, cannot be cultivat¬ 
ed in another except as articles of curiosity ,* hence that 
variety of plants and trees capable of being cultivated in 
different parts of India, and of forming rich fields, luxuri¬ 
ant gardens and orchards, and valuable forests of timber, of 
clothing the highest mountains and the deepest vallies, and 
overspreading the most extensive plains though composed 
of every variety of soil, renders necessary some plan which 
may stimulate and direct agricultural operations far more 
extensive than those which any local establishment can pos¬ 
sibly embrace. By collecting the result of actual experi¬ 
ments and established practice in all situations, the members 
of an Agricultural Society would so embody and employ 
their accumulated information, as to make it contribute 
materially to the general good. 

An Agricultural Society, among other things naturally 
presenting themselves, would pay close attention to the Im¬ 
provement of Land , by encouraging a superior mode of cul¬ 
tivation, by ascertaining the best kinds of manure, and the 
best method of applying them, by encouraging neat work¬ 
manship, by draining, embankment, a proper rotation of 
crops, and a prudent management of stock, and by other 
# mq|hods which their united experience might* suggest. It 
would be presumptuous to say that the mode of agriculture 
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used in any country is brought to such perfection as to make 
all attempts to adcance it unnecessary. ,* There is nothing' 
human which does not admit of improvement; how much 
then must remain to be done in a country where the same 
system with scarcely a single variation, has been persisted 
in for many centuries ! Indeed we may safely aver, that so 
far as regards improvement, almost every thing : remains yet 
to be done. 

It is only a few years since any tolerable information up¬ 
on the best method of property cropping Land and of the best 
rotations of crops in particular situations, was obtained in 
Europe, and it would be unfair therefore to suppose that 
any thing respecting it is known to the natives of India. In 
many parts of this country the same crop is invariably raised 
on the same ground year after year; and if ever an altera¬ 
tion is made, it depends more upon the kind of seed the 
farmer happens to-have by him, than upon the nature of the * 
land, or upon his wish to improve it. It is probable that the 
distinction between those crops which improve, and those 
which deteriorate the soil, is totally unknown in India, and 
that a scientific rotation of crops is a subject to which all 
eultivatoTs are strangers. The same may be said of ma¬ 
nure, the greatest part of which is generally consumed for 
fuel, without any idea of its value to enrich the soil, or of 
the quantity which ought to be used to'produce the greatest 
effect. 

Another object to be pursued by an Agricultural Society 
is, the introduction of new and useful Plants . That there 
aTe great numbers of plants suited to the soil and climate of 
India beside these already cultivated, no one will deny. The 
great and increasing demand made, by the arts and manufac¬ 
tures upon the produce of the soil for particular productions, 
is Such as to require a variety of plants suited to every soil 
and calculated to furnish crops for all sorts of land j and it 
Only requires the united efforts of public spirited men to 
bring these .-articles to notice and encourage their cultiva¬ 
tion. w 
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The improvement of Implements of Husbandry, lias oc¬ 
cupied the attention of some of the first mechanics in 
Europe, in countries where, previously to these improve¬ 
ments, the meanest implement Tar surpassed the best which 
is to be found in India. This would naturally he an additional 
object of the Society now proposed. The Europe Plough 
and the Harrow, the Scythe and the Sickle, the Fork and 
the Rake, with the Cart to carry the produce of the soil to 
the Farmer’s yard; and a great number of other desirable 
implements must, it is true, be introduced by slow degrees, 
and their utility clearly proved, so as to induce the indigent 
farmers of ‘Hindoosthan to discern their usefulness and ul¬ 
timately adopt them in practice. But that they might thus 
be introduced there can remain little doubt. 

No attempt to improve Stocky appears ever to have taken 
place in India, but every thing has been left to nature ; there 
is however every reason to think that the breed of Horses, 
Cows, Sheep, Goats, Swine, and of every other useful ani¬ 
mal, might be improved as effectually as it ha« been in other 
countries, were proper means employed to accomplish the 
end. The quantity of milk iu cow-, might undoubtedly be 
increased, the quality of wool might be impwved, a stronger 
and more useful race of cattle both for‘draught and burden 
might be gradually introduced, and in short every thing 
might be expected from persevering attempts to improve those 
animals which come under the denomination of stock, whe¬ 
ther intended for Labour, the Dairy, or for Food. This 
then would form a proper object to call forth the exertions 
of an Agricultural Society. 

But another object which it is exceedingly desirable to 
encourage, is, the bringing of Waste Lands into a state of 
Cultivation . The quantity of land in India now lying un¬ 
cultivated, is eo large as almost to exceed belief: extensive 
tracts on the bonks of the numerous rivers, are annually 
overflowed, and produce little except long and coarse grass, 
sc$rcf£y eaten by cattle when young and tender* and never 
attempted to be made into bay, or to be turned to any use- # 
vol. i» 2 b 
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ful account, that very small part excepted which is employed 
in thatching the houses of the natives. During the rains 
these tracts are the haunt of wild buffaloes, which in the 
night come up from them and devour the crops of rice on 
the higher lands, and in the cold season wild^ogs, tigers, 
and other noxious animals unite with the buffaloes in occu¬ 
pying these pernicious wastes. The securing of these from 
inundation by embankments or by other methods, is an ob¬ 
ject of prime importance, as it respects the security and 
healthfulness of the country ; and the increase of good mea¬ 
dows, or valuable arable land, would add greatly to its 
prosperity. The same observations will apply to the vast 
tracts which are now wholly overrun with wood; and which 
being entirely neglected, and neither valuable as forest, pas¬ 
ture, nor arable land, subtract from the salubrity of the 
country, and prove a nuisance to the surrounding districts by 
affording shelter to great numbers of noxious animals. 

In a country like India, where, even in those parts which 
have been longest under the British dominion, though ample 
security is given to the property of all, the oppressions of 
land-owners and petty officers are with difficulty restrained, 
where the cultivators of the soil are considered as mean and 
beneath the notice of the higher parts of the community, 
where indolence so pervades all ranks as to reduce the whole 
to an inert mass, and where, in all the districts not subject to 
-Britain, the whole population has been constantly exposed 
to such flagrant, injustice and oppression, that no one could 
reasonably promise himself security for a single night 5 it is 
natural to suppose that Agriculture should be in many parts 
entirely neglected, and in others partially followed, and that 
under great disadvantages. Thus one of the finest countries 
in the world, comprising almost every variety of climate and 
situation, diversified by hills and valleys, intersected in 
every part by streams, most of which, navigable six months 
in the year and many of them through the whole year, afford 
every facility for carrying manure to the land and every part 
, of the produce to market, as far as it respects its Agricultural 
interests, is in the most abject and degraded state. 
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It is also hnown and lamented that the # state of Horticul¬ 
ture in this country is almost as low as that of Agriculture ; 
so that except in the gardens of certain Europeans who at a 
great expense procure a few articles for the table, there is 
nothing to be met with beside a few wild herbs, or garden 
productions of the most inferior kind. All that is seen of 
orchards, amounts to no more than clumps of mango trees 
crowded together without judgment, and in which the quality 
of the fruit is but little consulted. The improvement of fruits 
is almost neglected, and every thing which can contribute to 
the furnishing of our tables with wholesome and agreeable ve¬ 
getables, and fine fruits, is yet to be commenced ; not to men¬ 
tion that ornamental gardening is scarcely known. We 
depend upon Europe for seeds, of which, when we have obtain¬ 
ed them at a great price, scarcely one in five hundred vegetates, 
and even after it has sprung up, seldom comes to perfection, 
through the ignorance or negligence of the native gardeners. 
It is notwithstanding, well known, that one part or other of 
India would suit every production, and bring every kind of 
seed to maturity, so that by a free communication, those 
parts of the country in which the seeds of particular plants 
do not come to perfection, might be easily supplied with 
them from others, and useful plants and fruits might he gra» 
dually acclimated so as to be plentiful in every part of India. 
The introduction of the potato, and more recently of the 
strawberry, are sufficient to shew that the attempts of insu¬ 
lated individuals have not been in vain. How much more 
then might be accomplished by the joint efforts of a number 
of persons arduously engaged in the same pursuit 1 

The giving of premiums for successful cultivation, for neat 
and well managed work, for the improvement of waste lands, 
for the successful cultivation of a crop of any new and use¬ 
ful plant, the improvement of stock, and the invention or im¬ 
provement of any implement of husbandry would, in all 
probability, contribute much to call forth the talents of the 
inhabitants of this country, and stimulate them to exertions, 
which would he necessarily followed by the desired improve* 

2 e 2 
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ments in ft greater 6* lass degree. By an Agricultural 
Society, premiums could be given to deserving individuals 
as a reward for such operations, as might be laid down, in its 
rules. And as the only way by which improvements may be 
communicated and modes of culture made known is, by pub¬ 
lishing reports of the proceedings of Societies, and commu¬ 
nications from individuals describing either successful or 
unsuccessful practice, it would be desirable that such a 
Society publish its Reports at stated periods in the English 
language? and in at least two of the languages of the country. 

It seems highly desirable therefore that a Society should 
~be formed in India, for the encouragement of both Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture, under any name which may be agreed 
on by gentlemen who may engage in its formation. The 
Funds requisite for carrying on it9 operations, might easily 
be furnished by each member’s subscribing eight rupees 
quarterly, and any gentleman subscribing four hundred 
rupees might be a member for life. The business of the 
Society might be conducted by a President, two Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and a Committee to be chosen annually. Each 
member might pay on his admission a sum of not less than 
a gold mohur. It is peculiarly desirable that Native gen¬ 
tlemen should be eligible as members of the Society, because 
one of its chief objects will be the improvement of their 
estates, and of the peasantry which reside thereon. They 
should therefore not only be eligible as members, but also 
as officers of the Society in precisely the same manner as 
Europeans. 

It is from a sense of the importance of this subject to the 
future welfare of India, that the writer of this letter has 
thus taken the liberty to recommend it to the consideration 
of gentlemen who reside in various parts of the country, 
•without whose cordial co-operation nothing of this nature can 
ever be attempted, and from any of whom he shall feel ho¬ 
nored by a,, letter on the subject. And both in forming such 
a Society, and in subsequently promoting its objects, impor- 
' tant to the happiness of the country as they regard them. 
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the writer and his colleagues will feel happy in doing all 
their other avocations will permit. 


Mission House , Serampore, 
April 15, 1820. 


W. CAREY. 


At a meeting held in the Town Hall, Thursday, Sept. 
14th, by a number of gentlemen, European and Native; 

C. TROWER, Esq. in the Chair . 

It was resolved, that a Society be formed, to be denomi¬ 
nated, “ The Agricultural Society of India/* of which the 
following Rules should form the basis : 

1 st. That the promotion of Horticulture in India be 
considered by this Society a branch of its main object. 

2nd. That gentlemen of every nation be eligible as 
members; and that all members, after the formation of the 
Society, be admitted by ballot of a majority of the members 
then present. 

3rd. That a President, two Vice-Presidents, two Secre¬ 
taries, and a Treasurer be chosen, and a Committee appointed 
to examine papers and conduct the business of the Society, of 
which the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries will be 
members ex officio . That one of the Vice-Presidents and 
one of the Secretaries, be Europeans; and the others Natives 
of India. The President to be always a European. 

4th. That lo form a fund for carrying into effect the ob¬ 
jects of this Society, every member (Honorary ones except¬ 
ed) shall on his admission pay the sum of eight rupees, 
and afterwards a quarterly subscription of eight rupees, 
or if he prefer it, the sum of four hundred sicca rupees at 
one time, which will constitute him a member for life. 

5th. That Meetings of the Committee be regularly held 
every three months, at which Papers shall be real „ and the 
business of the Society transacted. 

• 0th. That Gentlemen in every part of India*be requested 
to communicate to the Secretaries their observations upon the 
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cultivation of the different districts in which they reside, point¬ 
ing out their merits or defects, and suggesting those improve¬ 
ments which may occur to them. 

7th. That the Transactions of the Society be published in 
English, and in two at least of the languages of India, as of¬ 
ten as a sufficient quantity of information be collected. 

8 th. That the Committee of Papers be authorized to draw 
upon the Treasurer for any sum requisite to defray the expen¬ 
ses of conducting the affairs of the Society, such as printing, 
postage, or the like, and that an order for such sums signed 
by a majority of the Committee, be a sufficient warrant to the 
Treasurer for paying the same. 

It was further Resolved— 

That fiie Most ISobie the Marquis of Has'" vos 
respectfully requested to become the Patron of this S. 

Thu* i". -everal gentlemen who have sent in the* naim 
is Members, were unuole to be present, another Mee * 

!><’ held in ue Town Hull at 10 in the forenoon, on Mon 
day Ociubci 2nd. for the purpose of cliusing the Officers c." 
the Society 

A* a Meeting of the Agricultural Society held Dec. in, 
! v > .as agreed that Dr. Carey be requested to draw up 

1 ~iter stating the objects of the Society, and to send it in 
circulation to the members of the Committee, that it may be 
read at the next meeting, with the observations of the Com¬ 
mittee, and afterwards sent to the different members of the 
Society. 


At a Meeting of the Agricultural Society held March 11, 
1821, at the house of W, Leycester, Esq. a manuscript copy 
of the annexed letter, addressed to the members of the Soci¬ 
ety was produced by Dr. Carey, and being approved, was 
ordered to be printed and circulated. 

Sir, .--v. 

4 . _ 

The v Agricul$ur&J Society, desirous of obtaining* correct id- 
formation- tipon every circumstance which is connected with 
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the state of Agriculture and Horticulture in the various pro¬ 
vinces of India, request your attention to the following ob¬ 
jects, and will be happy to receive any information upon the 
whole or any part of them as may suit your convenience. 

1. What is the distinguishing character of the climate in 
the district where you reside ? This inquiry refers particularly 
to its dampness or dryness, and the prevailing degree of cold 
or heid; also to its being sheltered or exposed, and the effects 
of these circumstances upon the productions of the soil. 

- 2, What is the nature of the Soil ? Is it argillaceous, 
* ih.a:eous, or sandy ? What the substrata ? What its eleva- 


‘,'■1; uheShcr it contains low avnmp,«, fertile plains or hills ? 

. mi .f it be mountainous, what 0;' elevation of the hills, and 
flues- or unfitness tor Agricultural purposes > 

3. What are the facilities for disposing of the produce ? 
Whether there be a facility of water carriage from the remote 
pairs of the district to the larger towns, or whethei the pro 
d u e. oe conveyed by hv'-l carriage ? 

A What are the rents for the different hinds of r and l 
hat the customary burdens which iK- te .at.- 1 1 c to bear 
■'side their rents ? and what the security which a tenant has 
d continuing in the occupation of his farm provided he pays 


his rent ? 

5, What is the general size of the Farms ? and whether a 
certain quantity of Land, properly defined, be let as a com¬ 
pact farm, or whether the tenant only pays for what he actu¬ 
ally cultivates ? 

6. Whether there be any regular system of irrigation, and 
if so to what extent it is carried ; whether merely to land cul¬ 
tivated with rice, or to grass lands, and those cultivated with 
other articles of produce r 

7- What is the general arrangement of Agricultural la¬ 
bours ? Are servants employed ? and to what extent? What are 
the hours of field labor ? and what those of domestic labor? 
--Do the cattle work morning and evening and rest in the 
hpaL of the day; or is any other mode of management pur¬ 
sued ? 
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8. What are the kinds of live Stock ? How many oxen or 
other cattle are required to cultivate a given quantity of 
land ? Is any attention paid to the improvement of the breeds 
of Cattle ? Are dairies common ? What is the quantity of 
milk produced on an average by a cow ? What quantity of 
cheese, butter, or ghee produced from a given quantity of 
milk ? What the process used to produce those articles ? 
What are the breeds of sheep, and what the quality of the 
wool ? Is the fattening of cattle for slaughter attended to ? 
and to what extent ? Are the cattle turned loose to get their* 
food in the fields, or fed at home on produce cultivated for 
them ? If so, what are those particular crops employed for 
that purpose ? Are any attempts made to improve the breeds 
of cattle ? 

9. What are the usual implements used in Husbandrj ? 
and have any attempts been made to improve those in com¬ 
mon use, or to introduce others moie effectual ? Do ycu 
know of any public-spirited men of property who would be 
likely to make experiments on their estates with improved 
implements > 

10. What is the state of cultivation, what the different 
articles cultivated, and to what extent respectively ? What 
is the season for sowing, and reaping the different crops ? 
Is there any alternation of crops, and what is the rotation 
usually observed ? Are the fields kept clean from weeds, and 
by what method 5 

11. Are any attempts made to cultivate waste lands and 
to improve land in general> What is the quantity of waste 
land within the district where you reside, and of what de¬ 
scription is it ? Are embankments carried on to any extent ? 
and what is the method usually employed in making them ? 

12. What is the state of the country around you ? Are 

the farms enclosed ? or are the lands of different tenants in¬ 
termixed in open fields ? Is any attention paid to draining ? 
and what are the methods employed to clear the lands of 
superabundant moisture ? ., , 

^ 13. I& any system of manuring observed ? What are the 
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kinds of manure employed ? In what state are they put upon 
the land, and in what quantities to the biga ? 

14. Is any, and what proportion, of the lands in your dis¬ 
trict employed as grass land ? and of what kind ? Is it upland, 
or meadow ? Are any attempts made to cut and convert the 
grass into hay ? What are the facilities for improving grass 
land, making hay, and applying that kind of produce more 
effectually to the feeding and improvement of stock ? 

15. Is there any disposition in your part of the country to 
cultivate gardens, either for use or ornament, and to what 
extent ? Can any of the productions of Europe be brought to 
perfection ? Do those plants which are common in Europe 
thrive with you in the rainy season ? Do beans, peas, cab¬ 
bages, cauliflowers, turnips, and other productions perfect 
their seeds, and retain their qualities, or do they degenerate ? 
Is it not possible to improve the various sorts you have in 
the manner they are improved in Europe ? 

16. Is any attention paid to Orchards ? What are the prin¬ 
cipal fruits cultivated ? What attention is paid to the improve¬ 
ment of them by grafting, budding, or raising new varieties 
from seeds ? Are any attempts made to introduce new species 
or varieties from other countries ? 

17. What is the state of woods or timber plantations ? 
Have any new plantations of useful timber been made, and 
what has been the method pursued ? What are the usual 
timber trees in the district, and what the species which may 
be cultivated to Ihost profit ? Is the under-wood considered 
as valuable ? or thrown away as useless ? 

18. What do you think are the obstacles to agricultural 
improvement, and what do you suggest as the most appro¬ 
priate remedies to them ? 

19. In what maimer do you think the comforts of the pea¬ 
santry around you could be increased ? their health better 
secured, and their general happiness promoted ? 

20. In what manner do you suppose useful knowledge on 
giefte subjects may be best obtained and diffuses ? 

W. CAIfEY., 


2 F 


VOL. I. 
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November 21, 1821. 

The following letter from the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil, giving to the Society 1000 rupees per annum, was 
read:— 

To W. LEYCESTER, Eso. 

President of the Agricultural Society of India, 

Sir, 

The Most Noble the Governor General in Council desir¬ 
ing to evince the sense which he entertains of the great 
public importance of the objects contemplated in the forma¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Society of India, and to mark, by a 
public act, the interest which he takes an its progress, has 
been pleased to grant to that Institution a donation of Sa. Rs. 
1000 , to be distributed by it in honorary prizes after the 
manner followed by the Agricultural Associations in England, 
with such modification as local circumstances may suggest.. 

2. The same donation will be annually granted hereafter 
subject to the approval of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors. 

3. The Sub-Treasurer will be desired to pay the amount to 
the Treasurers of the Society. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

HOLT MACKENZIE, 

Council Chamber , Nov. 9, 1821. Sec. to the Govt. 

* * 


* March 20, 1822. 

Mr. Kyd presented to the Society a model of a Thrashing 
Machine. On the proposal of Dr. Carey the following pre¬ 
miums -were agreed to. 

1 . One hundred rupees or the Gold Medal to the most 
successful cultivator of Coffee on not less than ten bigas. 
The mode of culture to be stated and the produce, and a 
quantity not 4ess than a maund to be placed at the disposal 
of the Society. 
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2. A hundred 'rupees or the Gold Medal for the most 
successful cultivation of any improved or superior species of 
Cotton, beside the commonly cultivated species, on not less 
than ten bigas. Vouchers of the mode of culture and produce 
are required. A quantity not less than a maund to be sent to 
the Society. 

3. One hundred rupees or the Gold Medal to any person 
who shall successfully introduce into Bengal, Behar, or 
Orissa, any esteemed species of European fruit, apple, pear, 
plumb, cherry, apricot, nectarine, strawberry’’, raspberry, 
gooseberry, or currant. A quantity not less than four seers 
to be presented to the Society. 

4. One hundred rupees or the Gold Medal to any person 
who shall succeed in producing any new and improved varie¬ 
ties of any of the fruits indigenous to India, a quantity not 
less than ten seers to be presented. 

5. One hundred rupees or tile Gold Medal to any person 
who shall successfully cultivate the inangosteen, doorian, or 
other fruits peculiar to the Eastern Islands. 

6 . Fifty rupees or the Silver Medal to any person who 
shall make Cheese equal to Warwickshire, An account of 
the process emplojipd, ami a Cheese weighing not less than 
ten pounds to be sent to the Society. 

It was also proposed by Dr. Carey to commence printing 
an octavo Volume of the Society’s transactions, and to print 
them in English, Bengalee, and Hindoosthanee. The pro¬ 
posal was agreed to. 


At an Extra Meeting of the Agricultural Society held at 
Calcutta, on Monday, the 9th December, 1822. 

Proposed by Mr. Wood and seconded by Mr. Leycester, 
that in acknowledgment of the well directed and anxious 
desire which has for so many years encouraged and enlarged 
the pursuits which now unite us together as a Society, and 
in*token of our sense of the honor and obligation, whi<3i the 
Society in its most infant state received from her condescen- 
2 f 2 
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sion in becoming our Patroness. We express our anxious 
wishes, that the l&ost Noble the Marchioness of Hastings 
will honour us by indulgently sitting for her picture, to be 
placed in one of the principal pannels in the house at Titigur. 

In pursuance of the wish above expressed by the members 
present at their meeting. Major General Hardwicke, and Mr. 
Leycester waited upon the Marchioness of Hastings, who 
received the expression of the desire of the Society to be ho¬ 
nored with her picture with much cordiality, but postponed 
giving a final answer until she had consulted the Marquis of 
Hastings. Mr. Leycester is happy in communicating the 
following note from the Marchioness of Hastings, complying 
with their wish, and he also records a note written to Mr. 
Chinnery in furtherance of the object. 

To WILLIAM LEYCESTER, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I have consulted Lord Hastings upon the flattering request 
conveyed by you from the Agricultural Society, and he has 
overcome my objection by saying, that in acceding to the 
particular distinction, which the w Society has done me the 
honor to wish, I shall not lay myself open to any charge of 
desiring to render myself prominent beyond my proper 
province, while I can feel, that, in compliance with it, I can 
alone testify my gratitude for the compliment intended for 
me. May I therefore beg you to be the channel of conveying 
my acknowledgment fur this very unlooked for expression 
of good will. 

I have the honor to be. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obdt. servant, 
(Signed) F. HASTINGS 

Govt . House , 9th Dec. 1822. and (MOIRA) LOUDOUN. 
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To G. CHINNERY, Esq. 

Bear Sir, * 

The Agricultural Society, of which I am President, having 
requested the Marchioness of Hastings (the Patroness of the 
Society) to honor them by sitting for her picture to be placed 
in one of the rooms of the Titigur house; I beg the favor of 
you to adopt the proper measures to obtain her Ladyship’s 
consent, for her sitting to you for her picture at any time the 
Marchioness may appoint. In looking over the Titigur 
house the most appropriate pannel seems to be about five 
feet square, from which the width of the frame, of course, 
is to be deducted. If you can make it convenient to come 
over here on Wednesday morning, any time between 10 and 
11 o’clock, any thing that may not be perfectly understood by 
this note can be fully explained. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

(Signed) W. LEYCESTER. 

Titigur , 10 th Dec. 1822. 


At a Meeting of the Society held at the house of the Presi¬ 
dent, on Wednesday, the 12th March, 1823. 

Read a letter from the President recommending that a col¬ 
lection of engrafted fruit trees be ordered out from England 
for the use of the Society to the amount of £100 and that a 
native man of the country be sent home for the express pur¬ 
pose of taking charge of the plants on their way out. 

Resolved, that the Society unanimously and heartily concur 
in the preceding proposition, and that the opportunity at 
present offering itself by the immediate departure of the 
Princess Charlotte for Liverpool should be used for making 
the requisite application to Mr. Shepherd, the Curator of the 
Botanic Garden at that place, and Capt. McKean of the 
jj-hflvementioned vessel being the fittest persod to whom the 
Society could entrust the care of the grafts, that an flpplicji- 
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tion be made to him with the view of securing his valuable 
services oa his next voyage out to Bengal. Resolved further, 
that the Secretary be authorized to apply to the Treasurers 
for a set of bills t© the amount of .£100 exclusively for the 
purchase of the collection, and be directed to take immediate 
measures for carrying the above resolutions into effect. 

At a Meeting of the Society held at Chowringhee, on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 10th September, 1823. 

Resolved on the proposition of the President, that Lord 
and Lady Amherst be solicited to become the Patron and 
Patroness of the Society, in succession to Lord and Lady 
Hastings. Further, that the President be requested to prepare 
a suitable address in the name of the Society, and to take an 
early opportunity of presenting the same. 

At a Meeting of the Socieiy held at the house of the Presi¬ 
dent, on Wednesday, the 19th November, 1823. 

Read the following letter addressed by the President to 
Lord Amherst, on the 15th October, and the reply of the 
same date, complying with the request of the Society for his 
Lordship and Lady Amherst becoming their Patron and 
Patroness. 

* 

To the Right Honorable 

LORD AMHERST, 

Governor General , 

fyc. fyc. 

Mv Lord, 

X am instructed by the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India to wait upon your Lordship, and in testi¬ 
mony of their respect and deference to solicit, that your Lord¬ 
ship will honor the Society by becoming their Patron. I 
am also desired to express our hope that through your 
Lordship’s interference, Lady Amherst may be graciously 
disposed to receive the Society under her Ladyship’s protec¬ 
tion as Patroness of the Institution. 

We are persuaded, my Lord, that the countenance of yt*uv 
L ordsliip and of Lady Amherst, as our Patrons, will tend 
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very materially to promote the views and objects of our So¬ 
ciety, and in anticipation of your Lordship/s acquiescence we 
feel assured, that our prayer will not be considered in the 
light of mere formality, but that in addressing ourselves to 
Lord and Lady Amherst, we are appealing to minds, from 
habit and reflection duly appreciating and warmly attached 
to the various interests of Agriculture, on which the happi¬ 
ness of the people and the prosperity of the country so ma¬ 
terially depend. 

We shall thus, my Lord, be instigated by increased vigor 
in our undertaking, and though the operations of a Society 
constituted as ours, must necessarily be slow, we shall confi¬ 
dently look forward to a time when we may feel certain that 
under the successive Patronage of the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness of Hastings, and of Lord and Lady Amherst, the 
interests of Agriculture and Horticulture have been advanc¬ 
ed in some degree through the endeavours of our Society. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W T . LEYCESTER. 

Titigur , 15//* Oct. 1823. 

W LEYCESTER, Esq. 

President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 

India. 

Sib, 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
day’s date proposing to Lady Amlierst and to myself the 
high honor of placing our names at the head of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society of India. 

W r e accept, most readily and thankfully, the distinction 
which your Society is pleased to confer upon us. 

Your Society does justice both to Lady Amherst and to 
me, in believing that we regard not your flattering proposal 
as a mere formality. 

We feel the warmest interest in the success of the objects 
embraced by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, and 
we stall be proud to find ourselves associated with those 
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patriotic individuals, whose pursuits are directed to the sub¬ 
stantial and permanent improvement of the British territory 
in India. 

Wishing success to your important labors., and returning 
my thanks to you. Sir, individually for the manner in which 
you have conveyed to me the instructions of your Society, 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) AMHERST. 

Barrackpore s 15 th Oct. 1823. 


At a Meeting of the Agricultural Society held at the Town 
Hall, on Wednesday, the 17tli March, 1824. The Rev. Dr. 
Carey in the Chair. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be returned to 
Baboo Ram Kwmul Sein for his communication, and that 
the following rules be adopted on the propositions submitted 
by him, viz: 

1st. That members shall not be liable to be called upon 
for any amount of Quarterly contributions during their ab¬ 
sence from India. 

2nd. That members thus absent are still to be considered 
as members of the Society and to continue as such in 
their list. 

3rd. That members who may return to India are to be 
called upon for the liquidation of any arrears, which may 
have been due to the Society previous to their departure 
from the country. 

4th. With reference to the amount of the outstanding 
debts, it is resolved, that any member who shall decline dis¬ 
charging his arrears twelve months after their becoming due, 
on proper notice being given, shall cease to be considered as 
a member of the Society and his name shall be struck off 
fromStheir list. 
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At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society- 
held at the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the? 18th May 1824. 
The Rev. Dr. Carey, President, in the Chair. 

Resolved, with reference to the difficulty of collecting the 
small sums of the Quarterly contributions, and to the heavy 
arrears of subscriptions due to the Society, which are the 
more inconvenient as funds are wanted in order to meet ex¬ 
penses of the intended publication of their researches, that 
the Quarterly contributions of the members, be henceforth 
consolidated into one sum (thirty-two rupees) to be paid in 
advance, and to become due on the 1st January. Tins ar¬ 
rangement to take effect from the beginning of next year. 

Read the opinions recorded by the Committee on the 
selection of the papers, which are to be included in the first 
volume of the Researches of the Society. 

Resolved, that the sentiments of the Committee be adopt¬ 
ed, that the volume be printed in octavo at the Serampore 
Press ; that it be preceded by a preliminary discourse, which 
the Reverend President announces to the Society that he is 
preparing for that purpose, and that a General History of 
the origin and progress of the Society elucidated by the 
necessary documents and extracts from the ’proceedings, be 
appended. Further, resolved that the Secretaries be desired 
to take such ulterior measures as may be required to carry 
the preceding resolutions into effect. 


At a Meeting of the Agricultural Society held at the 
Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 13th J uly 1824. Dr. Carey in 
the Chair. 

Dr. Wallich announced to the Society that the collection 
of fruit trees, which have been ordered out from Liverpool 
a year ago, had arrived on the Princess Charlotte in 
excellent order, owing no doubt to the great care which 
had been bestowed on their selection and package by Mr. 
Shepherd of that institution, whose letter dated the 11th 
November, with an enclosed list, w as read and recor3ed 
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and to the particular attention shewn to the despatch on 
its passage out by the commander Captain McKean. 

Resolved* that the warmest thanks of the Society be return¬ 
ed to the President and Committee of the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden for their obliging attention in promoting the wishes 
of the Society by allowing their Curator and Gardeners to 
pack up the fruit trees for despatch to India* and to Mr. 
Shepherd and to Captain McKean for their valuable and 
successful aid on this occasion. 

Proposed by Dr. Carey and unanimously resolved* that 
Mr. Wilson be requested to undertake forming a suitable 
devise and inscription for a medal of the Society* and that he 
be further solicited to take the necessary measures to get it 
properly engraved* of a size corresponding, generally* with 
that of the honorary Medal of the College of Fort William. 


At a Meeting of the Agricultural Society held at Cal¬ 
cutta* March 1825. Rev. Dr. Carey in the Chair. 

A maund of Coffee presented by Mr. Lamb from his plan¬ 
tation at Dhacea* in comformity with the resolution of the 
Society proposing a medal or reward for the first produce of 
that extent. 

Resolved* that Mr. Lamb be presented with the Gold 
Medal of the Society. 


At an Extraordinary Meeting of the Agricultural Society 
held at Calcutta* on the 9th June 1826. President* W. 
Leycester. Esq. 

Resolved, although an obvious right would justify the en¬ 
forcement of the resolutions passed on the above occasion* 
the Society prefers adopting the less disagreeable mode of 
procedure by directing their Secretary to address a circular 
to their debtors, requesting them to pay up their arrears 
without delay* thereby enabling the Society to carry its 
labours. 
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Read a letter from Henry Wood, Esq. dated the 4th, re¬ 
commending a medal to be given to every individual who 
may produce satisfactory proof on the 1st January 1828, of 
having successfully reared the greatest number of Spanish 
chesnuts and olives. 

Resolved, that thanks be returned to Mr. Wood, with an 
intimation that the Society propose adopting his suggestion. 

Resolved, the deficiency both in quality and quantity of 
the supplies of fruit aud vegetables in the bazars of Calcutta 
appears to be an object in every respect worthy of the So¬ 
ciety’s attention. Considering the excellent description of 
those articles which may be reared in Bengal, and the very 
trifling addition in point of trouble and expense which would 
be required to bring the greens and fruit market to a great 
degree of perfection, the Society arc desirous of encouraging 
and assisting the native cultivators by distributing gratui¬ 
tously seeds among them, and by holding out pecuniary 
rewards to those who may satisfy the Society of having 
judiciously and successfully availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded for ameliorating so useful a branch of 
husbandry. For the present the Society contemplate only a 
sort of experiment intended to ascertain how far their inter¬ 
ference may prove useful; they accordingly resolve to limit 
themselves in the first instance to procuring a supply of 
kitchen garden seeds from home to the amount of £50 and 
offering a reward of 50 rupees to auy person who shall 
produce before the Society the earliest and best quality of 
the following articles at the ensuing seasons, namely, peas, 
cauliflowers, potatoes, artichokes, and strawberries. 

Resolved, that the Secretary take the requisite measures 
with the view of giving effect to the foregoing resolution, 
and that he be directed to give publicity to them by public 
advertisements in the daily papers, and by hand bills in the 
Bengal and Hindostanee languages. 

Read a letter from H. H. Wilson, Esq. dated the 31st 
MjfyT tendering his resignation as Vice-President tq the 
Society. * 


2 g 2 
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Resolved, that the cordial thanks of the Society be ten¬ 
dered to Mr. lyilson for his past services, and that the Rev. 
Dr. Carey be requested to accept of the situation of Vice- 
President, of which the Reverend Gentleman signified his 
acceptance. 

■* The native Secretary informed the Meeting, that Captain 
Cheap of the Engineers, had withdrawn his name from the 
list of the Society. 

On the intimation from Dr. Wallich respecting his ap¬ 
proaching botanical tour to the Eastward, Mr. C. K. Robi¬ 
son offered his services, and was accordingly nominated to 
act as Secretarjr to the Society. 


August 9, 1826. 

In reference to the public advertisement of prizes ordered 
*ht the last Meeting, the President proposed that he should 
be allowed to expend 500 Rs. in the purchase of the best 
Europe, Cape, New South Wales and Patna garden seeds 
procurable for the purpose of being distributed among 
intending competitors for the prizes in terms of the advertise¬ 
ment. The Meeting approved of the proposal. The Presi¬ 
dent proposed that the Society should remit Rs. 1000 or 
£100 to Liverpool for the purpose of procuring next year a 
supply of fruit trees similar to those now received but in¬ 
cluding mulberries, and a variety of rose trees. The Meeting 
approved of the measure and directed the remittance to be 
made according to the President’s proposal. 

Mr. Ainslie offered his services in procuring seeds and 
plants from the Horticultural Society at Van Dieman’s Land, 
which offer was accepted by the Society, and he was accord¬ 
ingly requested to procure these to the extent of £20 
including all charges, and to consist chiefly of vegetables 
and grains ; the potatoes to be carefully packed in small 
casks of dry sand. 

The President proposed that the thanks of the Society be 
'offered to Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Shepherd of Liverpool, for 
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the great trouble taken by them in procuring this importation 
of plants, also to Captain Richmond of tKe North Briton, for 
the care taken of the plants on the passage. 


Calcutta, January 1, 182/. 

At a Meeting of the Society held at the house of the Presi¬ 
dent William Leyeester, Esq. called by public advertisement 
for the purpose of examining the various specimens of Vege¬ 
tables offered by native gardeners, and awarding the medals 
and prizes of the Society. 

The Meeting thereafter proceeded to the examination of 
the vegetables produced, and having called for the speci¬ 
mens of Potatoes offered by intending candidates, only one 
candidate for this prize appeared, namely, Ram-twnoo of 
Gobra near Intally, the silver Medal and forty rupees in money 
were a wared him. 

The silver Medal, and forty rupees were awarded to 
Hwlwdhwr of Intally, for the best Peas. 

For this prize the gardener of a Mr. Fenwick was also a 
competitor and produced the best specimen, but after some 
consultation it was decided that the prizes were confined to 
native cultivators only. 

The silver Medal, and. forty rupees were awarded to the 
same Ram-twnoo of Gobra, for the best specimen of Cauli¬ 
flower. 

For this prize the gardener of Simon Fraser, Esq. was a 
competitor, but although he produced the best specimen, he 
was in like manner prevented from competing. 

The specimens of Cabbages produced by Hwlwdlrar Ghose 
and Ram-twnoo were so nearly equal in point of quality, that 
the Meeting awarded the Medal and twenty rupees to Ram- 
titnoo and twenty rupees to Hwlwdhwr. 

«"*The Meeting was much disappointed at the small number 
of competitors, which was the more surprizing after so mu<*h 
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pains taken in distributing seeds., and circulating in Bengalee 
the notice of the Meeting. 

The Secretary read to the Meeting a letter which he had 
lately received from the Secretary in the Territorial Depart¬ 
ment, acknowledging the receipt of the letter from the Socie¬ 
ty -ordered on the 18th October, and expressing the readiness 
of Government to afford the Society the use of a piece of 
ground for a garden, if such a spot could be found out in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, and it should appear that giving the same 
to the Society did not interfere with the general interests of 
Government. Upon these points, however, the Society was 
instructed to communicate with the Board of Revenue and 
Collector of Calcutta. 

Thereafter the Meeting adjourned. 


Calcutta, January 12, 1827- 

The officiating Secretary having received the following 
communication from Mr. Leycester, circulated the same 
amongst the members of the Managing Committee along 
with the annexed circular. 

With reference to the paucity of competitors on the 1st of 
January, a circumstance from the number of dalees, which 
have been brought since obviously aseribable to the want of 
information by the native gardeners, it is worthy of consider¬ 
ation, whether it may not be expedient to have another shew, 
say on next Wednesday week, with the same distribution of 
medals and prizes ; it is no great cost, and we shall at all 
events see the people and they will see that we are interested 
about them. 

If agreed to, I can easily send notice to about eighty men 
to whom I gave seeds. 
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CIRCULAR. 

To H. H. Wilson, William Ainslie, George Ballard, Edward 
Barnett, Esqs. The Honorable C. R. Lindsay, and Hr, 
Carey, members of the Committee of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society. 

The officiating Secretary has the pleasure of circulating 
among the members of the Committee of Management a 
proposal on the part of Mr. Leycester to make a second 
distribution of medals and prizes for the best Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages and Peas, on Wednesday se’niglit, 
and the officiating Secretary requests the several members of 
the Committee to signify their consent or otherwise. 

13th Jan. 1827- 

I entirely approve of Mr. Lcycester’s proposal. 

(Signed) E. BARNETT. 

And I,—an intimation of the time and place should be 
sent to the Bengal newspapers. 

(Signed) H. H. WILSON, 
W. AINSLIE, 

G. BALLARD. 


Calcutta, January 24, 1827. 

At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
held at the house of the President at 10 o’clock this day, for 
the purposes mentioned in the preceding Circular, and after 
public advertisement thereof. 

The Meeting examined the specimens of vegetables and 
fruits brought forward by about fifty native gardeners, and 
awarded the following medals and money prizes. 

The silver Medal and Rs. 40 t to Yusuf malee, of Moochee- 
khola, for the best Potatoes raised from Cape seed. 

The silver Medal and Rs. 40 to Suroop-das, of Mootee~ 
jeel, for the best Peas ; a very fine specimen. 

The silver Medal and Rs. 40 to Jaroolla malee, of Allipore, 
for the best Cauliflowers, (very fine, 6 pounds weight). 
jwFhe silver Medal and Rs. 40 to Pitumbar-clas malee, of 
Moochee-khola, for the best Cabbages, (10 to 12 stejs 
weight). 
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It was proposed by Commodore Hayes, and seconded by 
Mr. Wilson and carried unanimously—that prizes of Rs. 10 
and Rs. 8 each, should be given to such as have not gained 
the above prizes, but who produced creditable specimens of 
vegetables and fruits. 

Brought down, 160 0 

To Hailbwt Ullah, Kidderpore, for Peas, Cabbage 


and Turnips,. 10 0 

Kuchil malee, of Allipore, for Cauliflowers,. 10 0 

Golam malee, of Allipore, for Cauliflowers, . 10 0 

Benut malee, of Kidderpore, for Beets,. 10 0 

Haro-das, of Kidderpore, for Cauliflowers and Cab¬ 
bages, . 10 0 

Golab malee, of Sonae, for Peas & Cauliflowers, . . 8 0 

Gooroo-chwrwn malee, of Kidderpore, for early 

M an goes,. 8 0 

Sunyasee, of Guapove, for Guavas,. 8 0 

Radhoo, of Intally, for Guavas,. 8 0 

Joogttl, of Bhwytfdanga, for Peas and Cauliflowers, 8 0 

Bachoo, of Intolly, for Knoleole,. 8 0 

Ram-twnoo, of Intally, for Red Cabbage,. 8 0 

Kassee-uath das, of Chitpore, for Cauliflowers,.... 80 

8 hoik Baruddin, for Cauliflowers, . 8 0 

I) u r p a- n ar ay & n, for Peas, . 8 0 


Total Rs. 290 0 

The following are the dimensions and weights of some of 
the specimens exhibited to the Meeting. 

Cabbages, firm and white, from 20 to 24 lbs.* 


Cauliflowers, . 6 to 8 lbs. 

Knoleole,. 3 lbs. 

Turnips,. 2 lbs. 

Potatoes,. 34 lbs. in long. 


Cauliflowers, 8 inches diameter. 
Cabbages, 10 ditto ditto. 
Turnips, 6 inches ditto. 

* Knoleole, inches ditto. 


C. K. ROBISON. 
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At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
held within the hall of the Asiatic Society^ on Monday, the 
16th April 1827, at 9 o'clock, a. m. for the purpose of 
examining the Strawberries and Asparagtfs to be exhibited 
by the candidates for the prizes given by the Society. 

The Meeting having examined the specimens of Straw¬ 
berries produced, resolved that the silver Medal of forty 
rupees could not be awarded to any of the candidates, only 
three inalees having brought any, and those of so poor a 
quality, and so small in point of quantity, that according to 
the advertisement, this prize was not deserved. 

The Meeting next examined the various specimens of 
Asparagus produced, and derived the greatest satisfaction 
from these. The specimen produced by Pitambwr-das, of 
Mootee-jeel, was declared the best in point of regularity, 
cleanness and color, and the silver Medal and forty rupees 
were therefore awarded him. 

100 heads cut to 8£ inches long weighed 3 lbs. 15 oz. 

It was proposed by Mr. Wilson and carried unanimously, 
that prizes of 10 rupees each be given to the eight malees 
who produced the most creditable specimens of vegetables 
and fruits to the Meeting, for many different kinds were 
exhibited. Accordingly the following malees received 10 
rupees each, viz. 

1. Ram-twnoo malee, of Intally, for the best Strawberries, 
though few in number. 

2. Gooroo-chwrwn malee, of Mootee-jeel, for very fine 
Asparagus, 100 heads cut to inches weighed 4 lbs. 
6 oz. 

3. Zarroolla malee, of AUipore. 

4. Yusuf malee, of Chitpore. 

5. Ram-Utnoo, of Intally, Strawberries (best specimen.) 

6. Ram-naraywn, of Mootee-jeel. 

7. Gholam, of ditto. 

8. Cashmal malee, of Chitpore, for Strawberries. 
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Friday, July 10, 1827- 

At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
held in the apartment of the Asiatic Society. 

Proposed by Mr. Gordon and seconded by the Secretary, 
that gold Medals should be held out for the best Essays 
presented to the Society on a variety of Agricultural subjects. 
To be circulated for farther consideration. 


At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
held at the Asiatic Society’s apartment, at Calcutta, on Wed¬ 
nesday, 12th September 1827. 

The Secretary submitted a schedule of prize essays for 
which the Society proposed to hold out their gold Medal, 
founded on a proposal laid before the Society at their last 
Meeting, and which was ordered to be circulated anjong their 
Committee. 

Resolved, that the modification and alterations suggested 
by the Committee be adopted ; and that the Society concur 
in the opinion expressed by them with reference to the pro¬ 
position of Mr. H. Wood, (which was likewise submitted at 
the last Meeting,) for offering premiums for improvements 
in the breed of cattle and domestic animals, that it appears 
advisable to postpone for the present all interference in those 
matters. 

Resolved, that the following announcement of the inten¬ 
tion of the Society respecting prize Medals be published for 
general information. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society with the view' 
of promoting the objects of their institution have resolved to 
offer their gold Medal for the best essay on each of the un¬ 
dermentioned subjects. In so doing they propose being 
guided by the same rules as are generally adopted by other 
Societies on similar occasions; and they accordingly desire 
that in the competition, the following conditions may**be 
strictly kept in view. 
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The Essays may be composed in any known language, 
but if not in English; they must be accompanied by an Eng¬ 
lish translation. They are to be addressed to the Secretary 
on or before the 31st December 1823; under a cover 
inscribed with a motto; or in any other manner that may 
identify it with a sealed note accompanying it, which is 
to contain the name and address of the author. No 
such sealed note will be opened, except for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the name of the candidate to whom 
the Medal may have been adjudged. All others together 
with the essays to which they belong, will at the expiration 
of the term be restored to their owner, on being inquired af¬ 
ter, or ultimately destroyed. No candidate can be permitted 
to be present at any meeting of the Society, or its com¬ 
mittee, assembled to adjudge the merits of their respective 
essays. 

List of Prise subjects . * 

1. Indian Soils, comprizing their analysis and the pro¬ 
perties which render certain kinds peculiarly adopted for 
some, and hostile to other descriptions of cultivation. 

2. Manures with an analysis founded m the best and 
most conclusive experiments, conducted in this country; their 
adaptation to peculiar soils, and to particular objects of culti¬ 
vation. 

3. Acclimating foreign plants, chiefly those of Europe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and N ew South Wales ; with a descrip¬ 
tion of the most successful mode of importing plants, roots- 
and seeds into this country. 

4. The cultivation and manufacture of Indigo, with esti¬ 
mates of the produce from a giveu quantity of land, under 
different circumstances and in various parts of India. 

5. The cultivation of the Sugar-caue and the manufacture 
of sugar, with detailed estimates. 

6. The cultivation of Coffee in Hindoostan founded ona 

comparison of the practice adopted in other countries with 
tha peculiarities belonging to this part of India; with esti¬ 
mates of the produce, &e. * t , 

-i ii 2 
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At a Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
held at the Asiatic Society's apartments, on Wednesday, 
14th November 1827. 

Read by the President the following Report on the distri¬ 
bution of the consignment of kitchen garden seeds lately 
received from Liverpool, and the supplies from Patna and 
the Neel-giri. 

Having been principally instrumental in the distribution 
of the kitchen garden seeds received from Liverpool by the 
Society, I am desirous of laying before the present Meeting 
particulars of that distribution, with a few observations 
arising out of the subject. 

The supply of seeds was comprised in twenty-one boxes, 
of which nine costing £35 10.9. were bought of Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham, and twelve costing £40 were bought of Mr. Johnstone 
by our friend Mr. Shepherd, Curator of the Liverpool Bota¬ 
nic gardeif, and the additional expense in boxes, bottles, 
freight and duty, amounted to £20 more, making the whole 
cost £95 and a few shillings. 

The two supplies appear to have been of equal freshness, 
and with the exception of one box of Peas, which was a good 
deal damaged at one end, apparently by damp—they arrived 
in perfect order. 

The supply consisted of seventeen sorts of the cabbage 
species, including Cauliflowers and Brocoli; four sorts of 
Lettuce, three sorts of Raddish, four of Onion, one of Celery 
and Parsley, with nine sorts of Peas, nine sorts of Straw¬ 
berries, and one of Artichoke. 

I received these boxes on Saturday, the IGth September, 
and on Monday the 18th, gave to Mitchell, our gardener, 
one-half of Cunningham’s supply of seeds, and a supply of 
Peas also for general distribution among the native malecs 
and others agreeing to bring the produce into the market ; 
and on that day and the Tuesday and Wednesday following, 
fifty-seven different persons were supplied gratuitously, and 
twenty more up to the 25tli September. I do not exactly 
Ifnow the number, but many have been supplied since, more 
purtic rlurly with seeds from the Neel-girt, of which a small 
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quantity was received by dawk bangy* and portions of which 
as including Knolcole the natives were jvery desirous to get. 

The Strawberries and Artichoke seeds were reserved for 
the benefit of the Society* with the exception of small quan¬ 
tities of the Artichoke sent for the general benefit to about 
thirty different persons in parts of the country where the 
Artichoke is known to flourish* and to some few gentlemen 
in Calcutta* particularly attentive to the care of their 
gardens. 

In the distribution of seeds among the members of the 
Society, I had considerable difficulty in apportioning the 
quantity to be given to each person. But 1 ultimately adopt¬ 
ed the plan of making the Gth part of a madeira glassful 
about two tea spoonsful of the smaller seeds* and two quart 
measures of three kinds of Peas as a share. By the common 
voice of all who ultimately bought a share of the Society’s 
seeds* the value thereof was 20 rupees. So that at that rate 
each member lias received in seed two-thirds of his annual 
subscription, and if reference be had to rates commonly paid* 
each member has received little short of twice his annual 
subscription. 

Several gentlemen agreed with me in thinking the supply 
sufficient* and after the sale of a proportion of the seeds was 
agreed* any gentleman wishing more had an opportunity to 
purchase* of which a few availed themselves. 

And at present I think the quantity determined on for 
each share, to have been as good a one as could have been 
fixed, for though a large quantity of a few kinds as Onions, 
Radishes and Drumhead Cabbage might have been given, 
many more desirable sorts have been long since exhausted 
and others too are drawing to a close. 

Thus* gentlemen* in this way seventy-two parcels of the 
smaller seeds and four hundred and thirty-two quart mea¬ 
sures of Peas have been distributed among the members and 
for the general purposes of the Society* in which I of course 
delude seeds sent to the hills* to Penang* &c.*for the gene¬ 
ral good, * t 
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It has always been my anxious wish to make our purchases 
in England, by the sale of a part to repay their cost, in order 
not merely to prevent the exhaustion of our funds, but to 
give the public a benefit, and an interest in our exertions. 

This object was amply accomplished by the sale of the 
grafted fruit trees twice commissioned out by the Society, 
but it is to be remembered, that on that occasion the mem¬ 
bers also paid for their trees, which has not been the case 
with regard to the seeds. 

In pursuance of this object, and as soon as I could see 
my way a little into the probable result, it was resolved in 
concert with the gentlemen of the garden Committee to sell 
a portion of the seeds, and I am happy to communicate, that 
seeds to the value of 720 rupees have been already actually 
sold, a result which I contemplate with great satisfaction, 
and which will, I trust, be satisfactory to the Society. 

I have no further particulars that I wish to trouble the 
Meeting with. But I cannot, gentlemen, refrain from con¬ 
gratulating you on our present prospects. The accession of 
our strength this day speaks volumes. The almost forgotten 
reminiscence of a few of our members has been awakened. 
Your investment of seeds was highly productive even before 
one grain vegetated. The public by being allowed the be¬ 
nefit of our exertions have been made subservient to our 
views, or to descend a little, we have enjoyed the advantage 
of their custom. 

As long as a similar result can be obtained, our Society 
must flourish and be productive of great public benefit. 

I beg to propose in conclusion, that our best thanks be 
tendered to Mr. Roscoe and the members of the Committee 
of the Liverpool botanic garden for their continued atten¬ 
tion to our Society ; to Mr. Shepherd, who had the trouble 
of providing and packing our seeds, and also to Captain 
Atkins, of the Bengal, for the care taken of our investment 
of seeds on board of his ship. 
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List of native Gardeners and otherscultivating for the 
Calcutta market 3 who have been supplied gratuitously from, 
the above assortments . 


Liverpool. Investment. 


1. Gtforoochwnm. 

2. Ramtwnoo. 

3. Bwdmatha. 

4. HwlMdliwr. 

5. Beech««k. 


30. Thakoor-das. 

31. Gour-das. 

32. Goolmahomed. 

33. Siddhiram. 

34. Eeshmir. 


6. Rwghoonathc. 

7* Coochil. 

8. Beechttk. 

9. Jwgwt. 

10. Radhamohzm. 

11. Ramhwrt. 

12. Kuleechunm. 

13. Rwtachwndra. 

14. Komwl-das. 

15. Govwrdhwn. 

16. Pwuchaseen. 

17. Ramdhtm. 

18. Ramprasada. 

19. B?d«m-ghosa. 

20. Neelmwnee. 

21. Kaleeprwsada. 

22. Kasliee-gliosa. 

23. MMdhoosoodwn. 

24. Eesachwndra. 

25. Heerram-das. 

26. Bausee. 

27. Neemee. 

28. Kaleechwrwn. 
2!). Kaleeram. 


35. Meehindee. 

36. Shared". 

37. Pita 01 b «r.‘ 

38. Kaleechwnd. 

39. Huludhur. 

40. Manika. 

41. Kooclwl. 

42. Galabdee. 

43. Geer C/lla. 

44. Durrad. 

45. Mootee ?711a. 

46. Gwnganun. 

47* Swbwl. 

48. Busredee. 

49. Ramtwnoo. 

50. Soobwr. 

51. Peeris Oollah. 

52. Badinatlia. 

53. Rammohun. 

54. Swreea. 

55. Cheedam. 

56. Rammohim-ghosa. 

57. Govwrdh*m. 


Supplied from 17 th to \9th September, on Motlday, Tuesday , 
Wednesday following the Saturday on which I got the seeds, 
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58. B unVoo. 

59. Fwkeer. 

60. Haree. 


61. Bmchoo. 

62. Nzdhiram. 

63. Vmidavwna. 


Supplied on Thursday, 20 th September . 


64. Hafee (7ila. 

65. Gouffer. 

66. lam Mahomed. 
67- Chedam Alii. 

68. Abdulla. 

69. Rutzm. 


70. Yoosuf. 

71* Deb-ghosc. 

72. Surun-ghosa. 

73. Urjoon-ghosa. 

74. Gobwr. 

75. Jaloorea. 


Supplied Monday y 24 th September. 

76. Sm stir am. - 


Supplied Tuesdayy 25th September. 


Patna Supply. 


1. B&dtrain. 

2. Raminohttn. 

3. Gokool. 

4. Pttumbwr. 

5. Ramtuuoo. 

6. Htdttdhur. 

7- Jubul. 

8. Ramclumdra. 


9. Rwghoonatho. 

10. Bcechoo. 

11. Neemoo. 

12. Bzmgshee. 

13. Gour. 

14. Mftdhoo. 

15. John Fenwick. 


Principally supplied with two seers of Peas y one seer of Wind¬ 
sor Beansy two ounces of Cauliflowers, one ounce of Bootan 
Turnipsy and accordingly thirty seers of Peas, fifteen seers 
of Beans, thirty ounces of Cauliflowers, and fifteen ounces 
of Bootan Turnips. 


16. Eesuf. 

17. Tar Mahomed. 

18. Goorooprwsada. 

19. Vrindavttna. 

20. Mchindee. 

21. Swroop. ‘ 

22. Hi &urkutt 1711a. 


23. Kalee-das. 

24. Deepnaraywna. 

25. Guv (711a. 

26. Golabdee. 

27. Kouchul. 

28. Nreloo. 

29. Jwynaraywna. 
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30. Gwngaram. 

31. Ntdlhram. 

32. Dwrcep. 

33. Roopuk. 

34. Gwreeb ETIla. 

35. Haroo. 

S6. Nwvflkeshwva. 
37- Haroo. 

38. Busri. 


40. Gwngaram. 

41. Rughftonatha. 

42. Fwkeer-das. 

43. Mudtm*. 

44. Nimee. 

45. Chundraram seel. 

46. Kashee. 

47. Gokool. 

48. Mwdlioo. 


39. Goukeer. 

Resolved, unanimously, that the cordial thanks of the So¬ 
ciety be communicated to Mr. Shepherd, of Liverpool, and 
to Capt. Atkins, commanding the Bengal, for their valuable 
services to which the gratifying results of the Society's 
endeavours on the occasion of the late importation of kitchen 
garden seeds is to be entirely attributed. 

Resolved, unanimously, that the most cordial thanks of 
the Society be conveyed to W. Roscoe, Esq. for his unre¬ 
mitting attentions, and for his invaluable co-operation in 
giving the necessary directions for preparing and transmit¬ 
ting the Society's consignment of seeds, and to the President 
and Committee of the Liverpool Botanical Institution for 
their polite attention in consenting to Mr. Shepherd's ren¬ 
dering his services on that occasion. 

The President submitted a detailed list of vegetable seeds 
with a few flower seeds and bulbs which it would be desira¬ 
ble to indent for from Liverpool for the supply of the season 
of 1828, the cost of which he estimated at about JB110. 

Resolved that the list be adopted and the Secretary be 
instructed to address Mr. Roscoe atid Mr. Shepherd as on 
preceding occasions. 
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